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ARTICLE 1. 


Heaps or a Course or Lectures DELIVERED 1N CoLuMBIA 
Co.iuece, by James Renwick, A. M. Professor of Natural 
and Experimental Philosophy and Chemistry in that Institu- 
tion. (Continued from page 255.) 


MECHANICS. 
SECTION SECOND.—DYNAMICS. 
OF MOTION. 


We have seen that the ideas of Space and Time, are necessarily 
involved in the definition of Motion. 

126. Velocity is the relation between the spaces described and 

the times elapsed since the motion began. Potsson ¥ 179. 

127. ‘The simplest species of motion is where the direction is 
rectilineal, and the spaces described in equa! times are themselves 
equal; this is called Uniform Motion, or motion with an Uniform 
Velocity. Poissox, 179. 

Uniform motions differ from one another in their velocities. 

In measuring velocities, it is convenient to take some known 
portion of time for the unit, in terms of which all other portions 
of time are to be designated. The unit in general use is the 
second of time. 

128. A body if once set in motion will continue to move for- 
ward in a straight line with uniform velocity, until it is acted upon 
hy some new impulse. 
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Although all bodies near the Earth’s surface tend to come at last tc 
rest,however violent their original motion may have been, yet.thi 
is no argument against the above proposition, but rather tends to 
confirm it ; for we tind the motion of all such bodies to be op- 
posed by retarding forces ; among these may be mentioned the 
resistance of fluid media, and friction ; and we also find that by 
lessening the intensity of the retarding forces, the duration ot 
the motion may be prolonge d to such an extent as to show cle: rly. 
that if it were possible to remove them altogether, the motion 
must continue forever. The truth of this proposition is more 
evident inthe motions of the heavenly bodies, that have for ages 
been known and observed, and yet, in which no diminution is 
perceptible. Porsson, § 182 
129. Ifa body, after having described a given space in a cer- 

tain time shall subsequently describe a greater space in an equal 

lime, we infer the action of some external cause, or new impulse. 
A motion of this sort is called .lecelerated ; wien the velocity in- 
creases by equal increments, in equal times, the motion Is said ti 
be / niforn 'Y or Konagly Jecelerated. 
130. Seo, also, when a body, afier having described a giver: 
space In a certain time, describes a less space in an equal tine, 
we again infer the action of new impulses, but ina direction con- 


trary to that of the original force. 
A motion, where the veloc ity in equal times decreases, is suid to be 

Retarded. 

li the decrements in equal times be equal, it is Uniformly o1 

Equaliy Retar Jed. 

idl. We measure a force by the quantity of motion it is capa- 
ble of producing, and this in aggregates of matter will depend 
pon the veloe ity of the particles and their number. 

d id term «Huss is used tn Mechanics to signity the quantity of mat- 

er coniained in a given body. Poisson, . 310. 

i232. In homogeneous bodies the mass is proportioned to the 
bu Uk ; but bodies of different species often contain, under equal 
bulks, very diflerent quantities of matter. 

Densivy 1s the Comparison between the quantities of matter of dif- 

ferent bodies contained under equal bulks. 

The difference in density, which 1s found in different bodies, ap- 
pears to depend in a great degree upon the interstices that are 
known to exist between the constituent particles. These in- 
terstices are called Pores ; their number and extent are so grea! 
as to render it probable that even in the densest body, the quan- 
tity of matter is small when compared with the quantity © 

mpty space. Nrwron’s Opties, Book 2d. 


t 


~ 


sn applying the principles of Statics to the Dynamics of aggregates 
of matter, or systems of bodies, the following law, known by the 
name oj the Pr rine ip le of Dy. Slewel ert, is of great use. 

(03. ifthere bea system of bodies mutually acting in any man- 

vu en each other; and if at any given time we compute th 
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motions that these bodies would have in the succeeding instant, were 
their mutual action to cease ; and if we also compute the motions 
that, in consequence of cheiy mutual action, they actually have 
at that instant, the motions which must be compounded with the 
first of these in order to produce the second, are such as, if they 
acted upon the system alone, would produce no motion, or w ould 
be in equilibrio with each other. Puavr arr, § 117. Poisson, 
1332, Prony, 9 582. 


OF UNIFORM MOTION. 


131. The relations between the velocity of a body moving uni- 
formly, the space it describes, and the time of description, may at 
once be deduced from the definition of Velocity, for if v be the 


velocity, s the space, and ¢ the time 
s s 
v==— hence s=—tv and t=>=— 
l ” 

A more comprehensive form may be given to this equation, so as 
to make it capable of comparing the motions of bodies that donot 
set off from the same point; thus, if s be the distance of a moy- 
ing body, at some particular period, from a fixed point in the 
direction of its motion, § the distance of the body from the same 
point, at the end of the time ¢, v the velocity as before ; then 
s—b will be the space described in the time ¢. And therefore 
s—b 

p= and s=vt+h, (1) 

f 

The variable quantities s and ¢ may be either positive or negative, 
according as they represent the situation of the moving body in 
relation to the given point, at periods before or after that where 
its place coincides with the point. 

If another body move upon the same straight line with a velocity 
=v’, ifits distance from the given point = s’, andifit move during 
the time ¢ to a distance =b’; the equation of its motion will 





be s' =v’ t + Db (2) 
’ 5y combining these two equations we may solve every question in 
i" relation to the relative motion of the two bodies ; if, for instance. 


we wish to know the instant they meet, then 


vitb=vt-d’ 
b'—b 


whence we have 


t= 





v—v' Poisson, § 180. 


i35. It has been shown that the resultant of two forces, re- 
presented in magnitude and direction by the sides of a parallelo- 
ram, is represented by the diagonal ; hence it is evident, that if 
a body be acted upon by two tore es th: it would each impel it with 
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uniform velocity, it will, under their joint action, describe the 
diagonal of the parallelogram of which the forces are sides. 
dhe same is true if it be acted upon by two variable forces provi- 
ded tiie ratio of acceleration be the same in each. 
Grecory, § 217, 218. 
136. Ifa number of bodies be moving in any manner whatever, 
aid if au equal and parallel force act upon each of their particles 
oO: matter, the relative motions of the bodies will not be affected. 
On tis privciple we can account for several phenomena ; for in- 
stance: If a fleet be manceuvring in a current, the evolutions 
will be performed, and the relative positions of the ships will 
bs the same, as if in still water 
The motions and operations in a ship sailing smoothly and regu- 
larly along are pertormed in the same manner as if the vessel! 
were at rest ; 
Relative motions upon the Earth’s surface are not altered by the 
rapid motion both of rotation and translation with which our 
planet is affected in its diurnal and annual course. 


OF COLLISION, 


The simplest mode in which a uniform motion can be commuui- 
cated trom one body to another, is by impulse. 

Their action upon one another is governed by a principle known 
as the third law of motion, that may be announced as follows, viz, 

137. Action and Reaction are equal to each other, and in con- 
trary directions. 

‘dius holds good not only when the bodies come into actual con- 
tact, but where they act upon one another at any distance what- 
ever. It is nothing more than a different form of the principle 
of Inertia already laid down, § 12. 

138. All the bodies with which we are acquainted are more or 
less compressible; and when they have been compressed they 
have a greater or less tendency to recover their primitive form. 
This tondence y goes by the name of Klusticty. Potsson, § 421. 

19, Ai eae is said to be perfectly elastic when it recovers its 
original form, as soon as the cause that compressed it Ceases to 
act,.with a force equal to the compressing force. 

Diiie ‘rent bodies have different degrees of elasticity, but it does 
not aye ‘nd upon their compressibility ; the gases are the 
most easily compressible of all bodies, and are perfectly elas- 
tic ; while there are bodies easily compressible that have little 
elasticity, and others that are very dithcult to compress, whose 
. istici'y 18 not withstanding very great. 

140. Although no body is absolutely devoid of Elasticity, ye! 
in treating of the collision of bodies we investigate the laws of the 
communication of motion as if the bodies ander consideration 
were either absolutely non-elastic or perfectly elastic. 
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Collision of Non-Elastic Bodies. 


141. If A and B be the masses of two non-elastic bodies that 
move in the same straight line with the velocities a and 6, they 
will. after collision, go on together ; and if » be the common velo- 
city after the wake 

















Aa + Bb 
" =a 

A+B 

If 6 is negative, in which case the bodies meet each other 
Aa -—— Bd 
A+B 

if A=B 
a+b 
2 

If one of the bodies B ts at rest 
Aa 
A+B 

if B be an immoveable obstacle 

CT—=z=O 


Poisson. § 422, 423, 424. Prayrair, § 70. 

It may be proper here to observe, that no body in nature diene 
lutely immoveable ; those which are so considered have their 
masses infinitely great when compared with the bodies that act 
upon them ; so that they destroy their motion without acquiring 
a velocity that can be measured. It isthus, for instance, with 
bodies falling upon the surtace of the earth. 

From the hove formulze, others may be readily formed to show the 
quantity of motion lost or g: ained by each body after collision. 

The following rule is, however, more general and easy to re- 
collect. 

142. If two Non-Elastic bodies moving in the same straight 
line impinge against each other ; and if the sum of their motions 
before the stroke be divided into two such parts as are propor- 
tional to the quantity of matter in the two bodies, each of these 
parts will respectively exhibit the motion of the corresponding 
body after the stroke. See Hexsuam. Lecture 4. 

143. If the two bodies before collision move in lines, making a 
given angle with each other ; as there Is no change produced in the 
absolutely quantity of motion by the mutual actions of the bodies 
upon e: ich other, their common direction and velocity, after the 
stroke, may be easily found. 

If the forces of the two bodies be respectively r and s; resolve 
either of them into two others, ¢ and v, one of which (say ‘t)is p ar- 
allel, the other (v) perpendicular to the direction of s; if sel 
the point of concourse two lines be drawn, one in the direction of 
s, and equal to the sum ofs and ¢, the other perpendicular tos, and 
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equal to v ; the diagonal of the rectangle contructed upon these 
two lines will represent in magnitude and direction the joint mo- 
tion after the stroke ; divide it by the sum of the masses, and 
it will give the common velocity. 


Collision of Elastic Bodies. 


144. If A and B be two bodies pe ‘rectly Elastic, moving in the 
same direction with the velocities @ and b, the velocity of A after 
impact is 


(A —b) xX a+ 2Bdh 





A+b 
and that of B 
(b —A)xb + 2Aua 





A+B 
Several consequences follow immediately from these formula 
(1) When Ab, if the velocity of A, after the stroke, be call- 
ed v, and that of B after the stroke wv’, 
v==b vy =u 


so that in the case when the masses are equal, the velocities are 
interchanged. 

(2) The relative velocity of the bodies, afier the stroke, is equal 
to their relative velocity before the stroke, but with the con. 
trary sign ' 

(3) in the shock of perfectly elastic bodies, the product of thei 
masses into the squares of their velocities 1s the same both be- 
fore and afier the stroke. Porsson, § 42¢ 

4 145. The product of the mass of a badly into the square of 
) aes is what has been called the Vis Vira of the body. 

Some phitosophers estimate the force of a body in motion in this 
way, inste od of considering it as due to the mass and velocity 
simply. The third deduction from the action of elastic bodies 
upon each other, has been alleged by them in confirmation ol 
their views. 

146. In order to find the quantity of metion lost or gained by 

the collision of two EJastic bodies, we have the following rule : 
Consider them first as non-elastic, and estimate, by the rule in sec- 

a tion 134, the motion that each would have afier the stroke. Find 
also the quantity and direction of the motion that would be com- 
municated to each of the bodies, which is of course the diflerence 
between its original motion, and that just found. If to the quan- 
tity of motion that each body would bave after the stroke, if non- 
elastic, be added the motion communicated to it, upon thie same 
hypot! * sis, the sum will be the quantity of motion that each 
hody ac tually has after the impact. Hensuam, 6 5. 
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i47. If an elastic body in motion strike against a greater elas- 
iic body at rest, the quiescent body will be carried forward with 
a quantity of motion greater than that possessed by the striking 
body; and the striking body will return in a direction contrary 
to its original one. 

it will thus happen, that although there is an increase of the mo- 
tion, if that communicated to the larger body be alone consi- 
dered, yet that the sum of the two motions, after impact will 
= exactly equal to what the smaller body had previously. 

. If between two unequal elastic bodies A and C a third, 
B, be interposed ; and if the least A be mad» to strike on 5, w ith 
any given velocity, the motion communicated to C, will be the 
ereatest possible when the masses of A, B, and C, are in geome- 
tric progression. 

if the number of bodies in geometric progression be increased 
without limit, the quantity of motion communicated to the 
last may also be increased mneager es Notwithstanding this, 
as all the bodies will move back after collision except the last, 
the sum of all the motions in the direction of the first motion, 
is never greater than Aa. ‘The sum of the products of each 
body into the square of its velocity also remains the same as 
it was before, namely Aa®,  Prayrair. § 77. 

149. If an elastic body strike against an immovable obstacle, 
it will be reflected from it. If the obstacle be a plane, and the 
body spherical, its direction before and after collision will make 
equal angles with the plane, but towards opposite sides. 

If the “bodies be not perfectly elastic, their motions after col- 
lision are not such as are determined by § 158. They may 
however be investigated upon a similar principle. 

When the bodies are not perfectly elastic, the sum of the products 
of the bodies into the squares of their velocities, does not con- 
tinue the same after collision that it was before. ‘The quantity 
of motion, however, estimated in a given direction, remains the 
same in every case. Prayrarr, § 80. Poisson, § 525. 428. 

150. In investigating the laws of collision, whether of elastic 
or non-elastic bodies, a property of their centre of gravity is dis- 
covered, which we shall hereafier find to be common to the ceu- 
tres of gravity of all systems of bodies that act mutually upon 
each other ; this property is as follows, viz. The State of the 
centre of Gravity of bodies inping ring against each other, either 
as remaining at rest, or moving uniformly forward in a straight 
line, is not affected by their mutual action. 


OF MOTION EQUALLY ACCELVRATED, OR RETARDED. 


151. There are in nature two distinct species of forces ; those 
of one description act upon bodies durmig an 1D apprec rable msiant 
of time, and then abandon them to themselves + thev consequent 
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ly cause a rectilineal and uniform motion. Forces of the other 
species act without interrnption on the moving body during the 
whole duration of its motion. 

If the action be constantly inthe same direction, the motion it 
produces is Rectilineal, but the spaces described in equal times 
are not equal. Poisson, § 183. 

Those motions where the relation between the spaces described. 
and the corresponding times is constantly changing, are in gen- 
eral terms called Variable. 

The forces which by their uninterrupted action cause variable 
motions, whether accelerated or retarded, are in general terms 
called ccelerating Forces. 

Although the motion produced by accelerating forces, is neither 
uniform, nor an assemblage of uniform motions in the same 
direction, yet, in order to represent a variable motion with 
more ease, we consider the time as if it were divided into a 
number of infinitely small parts, and the motion as uniform du- 
ring each of these small portions ; variable motion is thus resolv- 
ed into a succession of uniform motions, the duration of each of 
which is infinitely small, and all the corresponding velocities 
different. Poisson, § 184. 

The changes of motion, however, are always made gradually, and 
never per saltuin. See Prayrair, § 95. 

By thus decomposing a variable motion into an infinite number of 
uniform motions, the demonstrations and calculations are sim- 
plified, while the evidence of the one, and the accuracy of the 
other, are not in any way affected. ‘This mode of proceeding 
is analogous to that made use of in the higher Geometry, where 
we suppose polygons of an infinite number of sides to be sub- 
stituted for curved lines. 

152. When a body is moving with variable velocity, the mo- 
tion may at any instant be rendered uniform by removing the ac- 
tion of the accelerating force ; the velocits of the uniform motion 
thus produced, is called the final velocity acquired by the moving 
body, or simply its Velocity at that instant of time. 

153. A variable Motion, where the increments or decrements 
of velocity are equal in equal times, is said to be uniformly or 
equably accelerated or retarded. T he accelerating force by 
which it is produced is said to be Constant. Poi.son ¥ 17. 

154. Ifs be the space described by the action of an accelerat- 
ing force, if t be time, v the velocity, and g the measure of the 
accelerating force then, 





ot? v4 tv 
= iio ——— — 
oO o [#) 
~_ oe ~7 
whence we have 
rt 9 ¢g Qs 
t= — = ,/—- = — 
vv er ib) 
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If the time of the motion’s continuance be unit g. 
& 
s3=— andv=2s 
Oo 


hence ; 

155. The velocity acquired by a body acted upon by a con- 
stant accelerating force during a given time, is such as would 
cause it to describe, with uniform motion, twice the space in an 
equal time. 

g The measure of the accelerating force is equal to twice the 

space described from rest, in the unit of time. Porsson.§ 18 

156. The spaces described are as the squares of the times, 
and as the squares of the final velocities. 

If the times be as the series of natural numbers, the velocities 
acquired will be as the series of even numbers ; the whole 
spaces as the series ef square numbers ; and the spaces corres- 
ponding to each unit of time as the series of odd numbers. 

GREGORY, § 243. 

The motion of heavy bodies in vacuo, affords an instance of mo- 

tion with an equably accelerated velocity. 


Of the Attraction of Gravitation as an Accelerating Force. 


157. The action of the attraction of gravitation is not confined 

to the surface of the Earth, but pervades the whole Universe. 

This great law of nature was first discovered by Sir Isaac Newton, 
and is confirmed by every fact, and by the result of all 
calculations. 

Newton, considering that the power of gravity acts equally upon 
all matter upon or near the surface of the Earth, that it is not 
sensibly less on the tops of the highest mountains, that it affects 
the atmosphere to its utmost limits ; could not believe that its 
influence ceased abruptly, but was induced to think it was a 
mere general principle, and extended to the heavens ; 

By computing the distance which the moon falls from a tangent to 
her orbit in a minute of time, and comparing it with the dis- 
tance a heavy body falls near the surface of the earth, in a 
second, he found that both observed the same law ; whence he 
inferred that the cause was the same in both. Having thus 
shown that the attraction of gravitation extended to the moon, 
it was easy to infer that it included in its influence all the 
planets of the Solar System. 

158. The Attraction of Gravitation is common to all ponder- 

able bodies, and mutual between them. 

It is proportionable to the quantity of matter in the body. 


Vou. TV, 33 
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Its intensity decreases as the square of the distance from the 

centre of attraction increases. 

When a heavy body falls near the surface of the earth, it might at 
first appear that it did not act upon the earth, for the latter re- 
mains apparently immoveable ; nor was it for a long time per- 
ceived that large masses of matter projecting above the level ot 
the earth, produced any change in the direction of gravity. 
These appearances led philosophers, before the time of 
Newton, to suppose this species of attraction to be confined to 
the earth, and not to be a general property of matter. When, 
however, a heavy body falls, the law of the equality of action 
and re-action, is not less true than im any other case of the 
communication of motion; but the mass of earth is so 
enormous, compared with all the bodies that project from, 
or move near its surface, that the motion communicated to it 
by their attracting forces is infinitely small. 

It has been found by astronomical observations, taken on oppo- 
site sides of lofty mountains, that the direction of gravity. as 
shown by the plumb-line, was altered by their action. 

This phenomenon was first remarked by the French Academicians, 
who visited South America for the purpose of measuring the 
length of a degree of the meridian. 

Dr. Maskelyne, for many years the British Astronomer Royal, made 
a series of astronomical observations near Schehallion a moun- 
tain of Scotland, by which the amount of the deviation of the 
plumb-line from the true vertical was noted. An exact survey 
was, at the same time, made of the mountain, from which its 
cubic dimensions were ascertained. ‘The specific gravity of 
the substances composing it were also accurately determined. 
From these data, Dr. Hutton has inferred the mean density of 
the earth to be about five times as great as that of water. 

The density of the earth once known, Physical Astronomy fur- 
nishes us with the means of determining that of the Sun, and 
all the other planets of the system. 

See Hurron’s Tracts. vol. 2. 





Badies falling near the surface of the earth are retarded by the 
resistance of the air, and thus it will appear that dense bodies 
fall more rapidly than those which are rarer; if, however, a 
dense and rare body fall together in the exhausted re- 
ceiver of an air pump, they will both reach the plate of the 
pump at the same instant of time, showing that the action of 
gravity varies with the quantity of water. 


The law of the decrease of gravity with the increase of the squares 
of the distances, was deduced a priori, by Newton; it is 
found to agree exactly with observation. 

159. If Gravity were a constant force, its action upon a body 

falling freely near the surface of the earth, would produce an 
equably accelerated motion. 
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The theorems that have been [aid down to express the rela- 
tions of the several circumstances attending a motion of this sort,. 
will, therefore, be applicable to the motion of a falling body, upon 
ihe hypothesis that the force of gravity is the same in every part 
of the space described by the falling body, and that it is not acted 
upon by any other force. 

The force of gravity decreases in fact, according to the law just 
laid down ; but this decrease is so slow, that there is no error in 
supposing it a constant force. 

The resistance which bodies moving near the earth meet with 
from the medium in which the motion is performed, is an error 
of greater magnitude, but the exact law which this retarding 
force follows, has been ascertained. It is the usual, and best 
mode of proceeding to consider the motion of falling bodies, first, 
us taking place in vacuo, and then to apply a correction for the 
air’s resistance. 

160, The distance a heavy body falls in the first second of 
time is 16,} feet, and it acquires a velocity that would carry it 
uniformly through <2} feet in the same space of time : the 
measure of the accelerating force in the formule of § 152. is 
therefore equal to 32} feet. 

If it were 32 feet exactly, which is near enough for all cases where 

no great accuracy is required, these formule would become 











22 
s== 1642 — —— = } tv 
64 
v 1 25 
. =< = =" s= 
32 4 Vv 
9s 
v = 8,/s= — $2t 
l 


The value of this force varies in different latitudes, as we shall 
see hereafter. 


By the velocity due to a given height, is understood the velocity a 
heavy body would acquire in falling from that height, and by 
the height due to a given velocity, is understood the height from 
which a body must fall to acquire the velocity. 

161. In order that a body projected directly upwards, shall rise 
io a given height, it must receive an initial velocity equal to that 
due to the given height. 

The velocity will be uniformly retarded. 

The times of ascent and descent will be exactly equal. 

The formule § 152. apply equally well to bodies projected 
upwards, and to falling bodies only; the times must, in the 
former case, be reckoned from the end of the motion instead 
of the beginning. 
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162. If two bodies, A and B, (of which A is the heavier,) be 
suspended over a pulley, mov vile without friction about a fixed 
centre, A will descend, and be accelerated by a force proportion- 


ed to 
A—B5 


A+B 
to the difference of the weights divided by their sum. 
Prayraim, § 88, Porssox, § 335. 
{f ¢ be the force of Gravity, the formula that will express the ve- 
locity of A, at any given time after it begins to descend will be 
Aw BD 
—— of 
A+B 
It is upon this princ iple that Atwood’s machine for investigating 
the laws of motion of falling bodies is constructed ; although 
the friction cannot be entirely removed, it is rendered so very 
small by making the axis of the pulley rest upon friction 
wheels, that the action of this retarding force may be omitted 
in the investigation without sensible error. 
The resistance of the air may likewise be disregarded, for the ex- 
periments are made at such small velocities, that the motion 
is but little affected by this cause of disturbance. 





There are two other ways of ascertaining the value of g : one is by 
direct experiments upon bodies falling from a great height ; in 
this way the resistance of the air is of a great m: nitude ; the 
other is by means of the pendulum, the rationale of which shall 
be explained hereafter. 

168. If an arm of an inflexible substance be suspended from 
its centre of gravity iv a horizontal position, by means of a ver y 
slender thread, or metallic wire, it will remain in one 
position, determined by the action of the thread by which it is 
supported. But any force of sufficient intensity to -twist 
the thread will be powerful enough to change the direction of the 
horizontal arm. 

There is an instrument invented by Coulomb that acts upon this 
principle ; it is called The Balance of Torsion, and has, among 
other uses, been applied to determine the ratio between the 
attracting power of the Earth, and that of bodies of known 
density near its surface. Cavendish, an English Philosopher ot 
eminence, conducted a very accurate set of experiments with 
this view ; from his investigations, it would appear that the 
mean density of the earth was 5) times as great as that of 
water. 

From this, as well as the Observations at Schehallion, it would 
appear that the mean density of the earth is greater than that 
of any portion of its surface, and that it probably increases in 
density towards the centre, thus refuting the idea of those per- 
sons who have ignorantly imagined that the earth was hollow. 
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Or Bovies Descenpine By THE AcTION oF Gravity pown 
INCLINED PLANEs. 


164. The force which accelerates the motion of a body down 
an secline cl Plane } is to me force of gravity as the height of the 
plane is to its lenuth, or as the sine of the angle of the plane’s in- 
clination to radius. 

The motion of a body down an inclined plane is uniformly ac- 

celerated. 

The space through which a body descends from rest upon an in- 
clined plane is to the space through which it would have fallen 
treely by the action of Gravity, as the height of the plane to its 
length, or as the sine of the plane’s inclination to radius. 

The ve slocities which a body would acquire, in descending down 
an inclined plane, or in falling through its altitude, are “equal ; 
and, consequently, the velocity acquired by a body in falling 
irom rest through a given height, is the same whether it fall 
freely, or descend along a plane of any inclination whatsoever. 

The time in which a body descends along an inclined plane is 
to the time in which it would have fallen freely through the per- 
pendicular altitude, as the length of the plane to its height, or as 
radius to the sine of inclination ; and in planes of equal altitudes 
but of different inclinations the times are as the lengths of the 
planes. 

In planes similarly inclined, the times of descent are as the square 
roots of their lengths, or of their heights. 

Ifthe chords of a circle terminating at either extremity of a ver- 
tical diameter be considered as inclined planes they will all be 
described by a heavy body in the same space of time, and this will 
be equal to the time of fall through the vertical diameter. 

The velocities which bodies acquire in descending along chords 
; of the same circle are as the lengths of the chords. 

165. If a body descend along a system of contiguous planes 

without suffering any loss of motion at the angles, it will acquire 
a velocity equal to ‘that it would have ac quired i in falling freely 
through the height of the plane, and sufficient to carry it up an 
equi ul and similat system of planes to an equal altitude, and in 
a time equal to that of the fall. 

It is not, however, true, that a body can descend along asystem of 
inclined planes, without receiving a shock at each of the angles, 
and it may be demonstrated that the loss of motion at each 
angle is proportioned to the versed sine of the inclination of the 
planes. Prayrarr, § 196. 

If the number of planes be indefinitely increased, their inclination 
wi!l be diminished until the sum of the versed sines shall be less 
than any given magnitude. ‘The above proposition will there- 
fore be true of bodies descending upon curved surfaces. 

166. If two heavy bodies descend, without their motion being 

checked at the angles, over two similar but unequal systems of in- 
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clined planes, the times of descent will be as the square roots of 
the lengths of the systems ; and if they descend over two similar 
curved surfaces, the times will be proportioned to the square roots 
of the length of the surfaces. 

When bodies decend over similar arcs of circles, the times 
will be as the square roots of the diameters. 

In investigating the above results, the friction of the descending 
bodies upon the inclined planes, and the resistance of the air, 
are not taken into account. 

if a body be suspended from a fixed point and made to vibrate, its 
motion will resemble that of a body descending over a curved 
surface. The retardation produced by friction on the plane 
will be removed, and another of less magnitude, viz, the friction 
upon the point of suspension will begin to act. A body sus- 
pended in this manner is called a Pendulum. 


Or PENpULUMs. 


‘The laws of the motion of Pendulums are deduced from the con- 
sideration of the vibrations of a gravitating body of indefinitely 
smail size, and suspended by an inextensible thread supposed void 
of Gravity. This is called a Simple Pendulum. 

The motion of such a pendulum in one direction from a state of 
rest until it begins to return in an opposite direction is called an 
oscillation. 

167. If a Pendulum were constantly to perform equal arcs of 
the same circle in its oscillations they would be all isochronous. 
When, however, a pendulum is set to vibrate, the arcs it describes 
become gradually less in consequence of the air’s resistance and 
the friction upon the point of suspension ; nor has any uniform 
maintaining power been yet applied. 

168. In a pendulum vibrating in very small ares of a circle 
the accelerating force is nearly proportioned to the distance of 
the point where the oscillation commences from the lowest point 
of the are. 

The accelerating force is actually proportioned to the sine of half 
the are described in an oscillation ; but this ratio finally becomes 
the same as that of the arcs themselves. 

169. The vibrations of the same pendulum in very small cir- 

eular arcs are nearly isochronous. Ptayratr, § 198. 

Phe isochronism of vibrations in small arcs of the same circle has 
veen demonstrated by some upon the principle that the half of 
the are finally corresponded with its chord. And as the times 
of descent along all the chords were equal, it was inferred that 
the times of vibration in small arcs were equal also, This 
demonstration is not satisfactory, for it can be shown that the 
mure vearly the chord and arc approach in magnitude, the 
treater is the difference in the time of describing them. 

See § 172. 
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170. When a pendulum vibrates in very small circular arcs, if 

T be the time of an oscillation p the ratio of the circumference of 

a circle to its diameter / the length of the pendulum, and g the 

measure of the force of gravity, the time of an oscillation may 
be formed nearly by the following formule. 





T= p/— 
& 
If 1 and T be given 
lp? 
& — 
'T? 
when T — 1 
g =Ip? Poisson, § 


It is by means of the latter formula that the intensity of gravity, 
or the value of z, may be determined at any point upon the sur- 
face of the earth from observations upon the Pendulum, 

The times of the vibrations of pendulums of unequal lengths are 
respectively as the square roots of their lengths. 

The time of an oscillation is to the time of the fall of a heavy 
body through half the length of the pendulum as the circumfer- 
ence of a circle is to its diameter. 

The lengths of pendulums are inversely as the squares of the 
number of their respective vibrations in equal times. 

The force of gravity in any place whatsoever is proportioned to, 
and may be measured by, the length of the pendulum vibrating 
seconds. 

171. Ifa pendulum be placed between two Cycloidal cheeks, 
and made to vibrate, it will describe in its oscillations arcs of a 
cycloid identical with that which would be formed by an union 
of the two cheeks 

172. A Pendulum being thus made to vibrate in a cycloid is 
at every moment accelerated by a force proportioned to the arc 
of the cycloid intercepted between it and the lowest point of the 
arc. 

Hence the vibrations of a pendulum ina cycloidal arc whether 

great or small are all isochronous. Prayrair, § 208. 

173. If? be the length of the pendulum vibrating in a cycloid, 

the time of a vibration whether the arc be great or small will be 


l 
pv— 


This is the same expression as that deduced for the vibration of 
a pendulum in a very small circular arc. When, however, the 
circular arc becomes greater, the value of the time of an oscil- 
Jation will no longer be the same. 
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174. The times of vibration in a cycloidal and ina circular 


arc, and twice the time of descent in the chord of half the circu- 
lar are are as 





Sr .7834 
The first and last are constant quantities, but the middle one varies 
with the extent of the arc of vibration of which a is the versed 
sine while ris the length of the pendulum. Hutyron’s Tracts, vol. 3. 
Hence the time in the cycloid is the least, and that in the chord 
the greatest. 
175. There is another singular property of the cycloid, viz, that 
of being the curve of swiftest desceut ; for the line in w hich a heavy 
, body moves by the action of Gravity from one point to another, 
that is neither in the same vertical nor on the same horizontal 
plane, in the shortest possible time, is an are of a eycloid h: wing 
for its base a horizontal line drawn through one of the given 
points and intersecting the vertical passing through the other. 
Poisson, > 288. 
176. Thesimple pendulum, such asit has been defined above, and 
from the consideration of whose properties the foregoing laws have 
been deduced, cannot exist in nature, inasmuch as we cannot 


abstract from the figure and extent af the body or bodies of 


which it is composed. The Pendulums on which experiment 
may actually be made are called compound pendulums. 

177. The Centre of Oscillation in a compound pendulum is the 
point in which, if all the matter of the pendulum were supposed 


to be collactedl and attached by an inflexible line void of 


weight to the point of suspension, the vibrations would be iso- 
chronous wth those of the compound pendulum itself 
The distance, then, between the point of suspension, and centre 


| of oscillation of a compound pendulum, is equal to the length of 


an isochronous simple pendulum 
Hence we call the distance between the centre of oscillation and 
the point of suspension of a compound pendulum, the Length. 
178. The distance of the centre of oscillation of a pendulum 
composed of several bodies from its point of suspension may be 
found by dividing the sum of the products of each body into the 


square of its distaescs from its point of suspension. by the sum of 


the products of each body into its distance from the point of sus- 
pension. 

If the bodies be A, B, C, &c. the distances of their centres of 

gravity from the poin of suspension a, 6, c, &c. and z the dis- 

tance between the point of suspension and the centre of oscilla- 


tion 


itis Bi, + Ce? -{- ec. 
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x will, of course, be the length of the isochronous simple pen- ¥ i , 


dulum. When any of the bodies are situated above the point of a | | 

suspension their distances from it must be accounted negative rae i 

quantities. Prayrair, § 201. Che | 
179. As we may consider that any compound pendulum what- ; i 


ever is composed of an infinite number of small parts, the 
above theorem may be applied through the intervention of the 
fluxional calculus to determine the situation of the centre of 
oscillation of any regular figure. 
In a cylinder suspended from the centre of one of its circular 
bases, if a be the length of the cylinder, r the radius of the base, 
2a r 
3 2a 
If the thickness of the cylinder be diminished until it become a rod 
of insensible diameter, there will be but little error in taking 
2a 








t= 
3 
Ina cone suspended from its vertex, if a be its altitude, and r the 
radius of its base, 


4a r? 
LS Ht 
5 5a 


if r =a, which is the case in a right cone, the expression will 
become x =a 
hence, if a right cone be suspended by its vertex, the centre of 
oscillation is in the middle of its base. 

Ifa homogeneous sphere. whose radius is r, be suspended from a 
point whose distance from its centre is d, 





2r? 
r=d+t 
5d 
Ifthe point of suspension be in the surface of the sphere, 
Tr 
eel 
oF) 


Grecory, § 311. Prayrarr, § 202, 203, 204, 
180. The centres of suspension and oscillation are convertible 
points ; that is to say, if the centre of oscillation of a compound } 
pendulum be made the point of suspension, the former point of i 
suspension will become the centre of oscillation. 

This remarkable proposition, which was demonstrated by Huygens 
along with the other properties of the centre of oscillation, 
remained without any practical application until the present time, 
when Kater has applied it with great success to the measure- 
ment of the lengths of pendulums, 


Von. TV. 34. 
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151. There are three several purposes to which pendulums 
have been either actually applied, or proposed to be applied, viz. 
to the measure of time, to the determination of the force of gravi- 
tv, and as a universal standard of measure. 

Galileo was the first who observed the isochronism of the motion 
of pendulous bodies. Huygens, who investigated the subject 
more closely, discovered, that as a pendulum was gradually 
brought to rest by friction round the point of suspension, and 
by the resistance of the air, the time of its oscillations became 
less. ‘lo obviate this inconvenience he proposed to make the 
pendulum vibrate in the arc of acycloid. However good this 
plan may be in theory it was found impossible to reduce it to 
practice. The consideration of motion in a cycloid, however, 
led to the improvement of making the arcs described by pendu- 
lums as small as possible. 

As a measure of time, pendulums are attached to instruments 
known bythe name of Clocks, that serve the two fold purpose 
of counting the vibrations of the pendulum, and restoring to it at 

each oscillation as much force as it loses by the retarding forces 
that act upon it; this subject however, shall be treated of in 
another place. 

82. The usual form of a pendulum is a lenticular body at- 
tached to an inflexible rod of some metallic substance. As it is 
found that all metallic -ubstances are affected by alternations of 
heat and cold, the rate of a clock regulated by a pendulum 
of this sort must be constantly varying. Means have. however, 
been found of remedying this defect, the general principle of 
all of which is, to construct the pendulum of two substances com- 

bined in such a way that the expansion of the one «pwards shall 
| compensate that of the other downwards, and vice versa. 
4 ‘he most remarkable of the contrivances for this purpose are the 
| Mercurial Pendulum invented by Graham, and the Gridiron 
4 Pendulum invented by Harrison. ‘The invention of the last is 
| also claimed by French artists. 

Inthe Mercurial pendulum the rod is a simple metallic verge, the bob 
is composed ofa glass vessel containing mercury. ‘The quanti- 
ty of the latter ts so adjusted that its expansion upwards in ihe 
containing vessel shall exactly equal that of the rod downwards; 
the centre of oscillation is thus constantly maintained at the 
same distance from the point of suspension. Graham inv estl- 

gated with great care the relative expansions of the solid me- 
tals, but found them so nearly similar as to prevent his succeed- 
ing in a compensation by making the bob of one metal and the 
rod of another, and appears to have abandoned the idea of em- 
ployingthem. Harrison, on the other hand, after observing that 
the relative expansions of brass and steel were nearly as 5 to 5 
thought of applying the two metals in the rod of the pendulum. 
The rod of his pendulum, instead of being a single metallic 
verge, is composed of nine bars, alternately of brass and steel 
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of such proportionate lengths that by their motion in opposite 
directions the common length of the rod remains constant. 

The form of the Mercurial pendulum has been changed, and the in- 
strument improved of late by that eminent maker of philosophi- 
cal instruments, ‘Troughton. He has also improved the con- 
struction of the Gridiron pendulum, and in one of his methods, 
where the compensa ing bars are inclosed in a tube, he has 
made his clocks more fit to be carrred from place to place with- 
out risk of the adjustment being altered. 

Berthoud and Leroy, in France, have also constructed several 
species of compensation pendalums, the principle of which does 
not differ from that of Harrison. See Rees’ Cyclopedia, Article 
Pendulum. 

183. Ifa sphere of Platina be suspended by the slenderest wire 
of iron that is capable of supporting it, we may without any great 
error abstract from the weight of the latter ; if the whole Pendu- 
lum be then actually measured, the position of the centre of Gra- 
vity may be found by the formula. 

ar? 
x= d+ —— 
5d 

184. If a pendulum of this sort, nearly twice the length of a 
second’s pendulum, be set to vibrate, and the number of its vibra- 
tions in a given time ascertained, the true length of the second’s 
pendulum may be thence deduced. ‘T’o ascertain the number of 
vibrations in a given time, it is by no means necessary to count 
them ; for if the experimental pendulum be suspended in front of 
the pendulum of a well-regulated clock, if their planes of vibra- 
tion be parallel, and their axes both in one plane perpendicular to 
the horizon and to the plane of vibration, and if the pendulum be 
nearly, but not exactly some known multiple of the length of a 
secotid’s pendulum, no more will be necessary than to observe 
the intervals between the times of coincidence, and hence we may 
infer the number of vibrations without danger of error. 

Devamsre -4stronomie, cap. XXXV. § 125. 

When the length of the pendulum and its number of vibrations 
have been thus determined a correction may be applied for the 
weight of the suspending wire. 

DELAMBRE, wb? supra. 

[t was in this manner that the members of the l'renci Institute 
determined the length of the pendulum, while measuring an arc 
of the Meridian. See Detampre, Base du Systeme Metrique. 

The length of a Pendulum vibrating seconds in the latitude of 
Paris was found to be 443.296 lines old French measure or 
0.993977 inches of the new. 

185. Ifa pendulum be so constructed that it may be suspended 

at pleasure upon knife-edges either from one extremity, or from 
a point not far distant from its supposed centre of oscillation ; and 
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if a weight slide along the pendulum until its vibrations whensus- 
pended by either knife-edye are equal, the position of the second 
knife-edge will be the centre of oscillation. 

The position of the centre of oscillation being thus determined, its 
distance from the centre of suspension admits of accurate 
measurement. 

This appears to be the best possible method of measuring the 
length of the pendulum. It was the invention of Captain Kater. 
His mode of observing the coincidences of the oscillations of 
the experimental pendulum, and that of the clock although found- 
ed on the same principles, appears more likely to be accurate 
than that of the French Philosophers. 

According to his observations, the length of a pendulum vibrating 
seconds in lat. 51° 31’ 8”,4 N. when reduced to the level of 
the sea is 39.1386 English inches. 

PuriLosopHicaL Transactions, 1818. Epinsurca Review, 
September, 1818. 

186. From the length of the pendulum as thus found g the 

measure of the force of Gravity may be at once found by the 


formula. 
g=pi'l 
If 7 be taken as 39; inches, from which it does not sensibly 
difier 


g = 386.14 in. = 32; ft. nearly. 


Hence the distance a heavy body falls by the force of gravity 
in a second of time is 16, feet. . 

It is obvious that these numbers are not exactly correct, but ap- 
proximations only’; they are, however, those most commonly 
used in the English Philosophical Works. 

187. When experiments are made upon the length of the 
second’s pendulum with a view of determining the force of 
gravity in different latitudes, it has been found to vary in such 
a manner as to show that the Intensity of Gravitation is greater 
in high than in low latitudes. 

The following lengths of pendulums are taken from late observa- 

tions of Captain Sabine 


Inches. 
In Lat. 60° 09’ 42” N_, ' 39.169. 
In Lat. 70° 2617” N.. ‘ ‘ 39.198. 
In Lat. 74° 47°12” N. ; ' 39.207. 


JournNnaL oF Science, No. 24. 

The explanation of the cause of this variation.in the Gravitating 

force must be deferred until we treat of Central Forces. 

188. Since it is possible, without much difficulty, to measure 
the length of an experimental pendulum, and thus infer the length 
of one beating seconds, and since this length depends upon the 
force of Gravity which is invariable at the same place; we might 
hence deduce an universal standard of linear measure easily ac- 
cessible, and not liable to change. 
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3 Having a standard of linear measure, its square might be taken for : oF 
3 the unit of superficial measure, its cube for the unit of mea- Pe ae 
sures of capacity ; and the weight of its cube filled with pure re an 


water as the unit of weight. 
189. The properties of a good standard of measure are, 


(1.) That it should be easily accessible. 

(2.) That it should be invariable. 

(3.) That it should be so large that the measures in ordinary use 
should be deduced from its aliquot parts rather than from itself 

2 or from its multiples ; for thus any error in the standard would 
; be much lessened. 

The pendulum possesses the two first properties in the greatest 
perfection, but it is far inferior in the last to the unit proposed 
by the Institute, and actually adopted by the government of 
France. ‘The unit of the new French measure is a quadrant 
of the meridian; the standard of length is its ten millioneth 





part, and is called the metre. ia eé 
‘The divisions of the new French measure were all intended to toa ae 
be decimal, but inveterate habits and perhaps causes actually ; ' Be 
founded in nature have induced the restoration of the old divi- io 
sions and names in the descending scale, and their application to tia 
the new measure. : a 
The measurement of an arc of the Meridian, sufficient to deter- A i 
mine its length with accuracy, is an operation that requires much Ma 
time and labour, and is attended with great expense. For this bse 
reason the French Philosophers propose to use the pendulum i 

to recover their unit, in case it should be lost or become changed 

by use. Thus recurring to the very instrument they had at 
first rejected, asa standard. 5: es 
The example of the French teaches us that it would be fruitless to pt 
attempt the change of the measures and weights at present in 
use ; all that can reasonably be hoped to be effected is to ua 
reduce them to as few denominations as possible, and fix their BS 
ratio to some standard in nature, of which the pendulum vibrat- co 
ing in some particular place is the best. 1 
See Detamsre Base du Systeme Metrique. Avams’ Report. _. 
The several Reronrs to the British Parliament. Skene Keiru’s ia 
pamphlet on weights and measures. Jerrerson’s Report. i 
OF THE MOTION OF PROJECTILES. ch 
og ae 
190. If a heavy body be projected near the earth’s surface in 1 
a direction not perpendicular to the horizon, it will describe a pa- it ie 
rabola, whose plane is vertical and whose axis is perpendicular to | 
the horizon. a ie 
In the demonstration of this proposition we suppose the directions at be 
of the force of gravity at all points within the range of the a 
projectile to be parallel ; and we abstract from the resistance ie 
of the air. 4 hy 
a 
We 
AR 
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This proposition was first discovered by Galileo ; for his geomet- 
rical demonstration see Grecony, § 248. 

For an analytic demonstration, see Poisson, § 229. 

If v be the initial velocity, A the height due to that velocity, and 

¢ the measure of the force of gravity, ¢ the horizontal range, 








S 
and E the angle of elevation. 
v? v sine 2E 
b = and d — 
oO, 
«5S § 


Poisson, § 230. 


The horizontal range varies with the sine of twice the angle of 


elevation, it is of course greatest at 45°; and the ranges with 
angles equally distant from 45° are equal, 


The greatest height to which a projectile rises is as the square of 


the velocity multiplied into the square of the sine of elevation. 


The time of tight isas the velocity multiplied into the sine of 


the angle of elevation. Puayrair, § 92. 

When the above theory ts applied to the motion of military pro- 
jectiles it is found to differ widely from what actually takes 
place, for projectiles that according to theory should range in 
vacuo 20 to 30 miles, do not range in the air more than 2 or 3. 
‘This difference between the real and theoretic motion of pro- 
jecttles arises from the resistance of the air. 

191. The resistance of the air to the motion of a projectile 

increases with the square of the velocity. 

With this new element in addition to the two on which the para- 


bolic theory is founded, (viz, the projectile force and that of 


Gravity,) it has been attempted to investigate the curve that a 
projectile would actually describe. But the complete integra- 
tion of its equation has been found beyond the reach of “the 
most subtle calculus. See Porsson, § 234, 
The two branches of the curve that would be described by the 
joint action of the above 3 forces are not similar to each other. 
The base of the ascending branch is longer than that of the 


decending. 
The assymptote of the descending branch is a vertical straight 
line. 


The time in the descending branch is greater than in the ascend- 
ing. ‘The velocity at the end of the descending branch is less 
than the initial velocity 

Poisson, § 230. Latiemann’s Artillery. 
192. Besides the resistance of the air in front, the ball is far- 
ther retarded by a want of support or non-pressure from behind. 
It is known that air rushes into a vacuum with the velocity of 12 
or 1300 feet per second ; hence, when the initial velocity of the 
ball is greater than that quantity, it leaves a vacuum behind it. 

The greatest velocity that can be given to a military projectile 13 
about 2000 feet per sec ond; but this is not attended with much 
advantage, fer tt Is speedily reduced to the above limit. 
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The effects of these resistances vary in every possible manner in 
relation to the velocity, the diameter, and the w eight of the pro- 
jectile ; hence in order to form rules for practical gunnery it 


would be necesssary to make experiments upon every species 


of ordnance, and every size and quality of projectile. 
3 Hurton, Tract 37. 

The best experiments upon these subjects are those of Hutton, 

Robins, and Count Rumford. 

193. When gunpowder is fired, a permanently elastic fluid is 
generated, that expands itself both in consequence of its elasticity 
and of the high temperature at which it is produced. ‘These two 
causes united appear to give ita force at least 2000 times as 


great as the pressure of the atmosphere; and it expands itself 


with a velocity of 5000 feet per second. Hurron, Tract 37. 

This holds good in the usual mode of firing ordnance, where the 
ball is free to move the moment the gunpowder begins to inflame. 
Where the gunpowder is compressed by a heavy weight the ex- 
periments of Count Rumford are stated to have shown that it has 
exerted a force equal to the prodigious amount of 100,000 at- 
mospheres. 

This however far exceeds the limits of credibility, but even if the 
force were much less the effects of small quantities of powder 
closely confined, as in Military mines, in blasting rocks, &c. might 
thus be explained. And hence we may see the danger of ill bored 
cannon and eliptic balls, of obstacles in the b: irrels of ordnance, 
and of using wads of an adhesive substance. To the latter cause 
may perhaps be attributed the bursting of many guns in the 
naval service of the U. S. 

The instrument invented by Mr. Robins to ascertain the velocity 
with which balls are projected by military ordnance is called 
the Ballistic Pendulum. The same apparatus was also employ- 
ed by Hutton and Connt Rumford. The ball is made to strike 
a heavy block of wood suspended from a centre ; the velocity 
is thus changed into one that can be easily measured. 

194. If v be the velocity with which the ballstrikes the pendulum, 

b the weight of the ball, p the weight of the pendulum, ¢ g, the dix 
tance from the point of suspension to its centre of gravity, o the 
distance between the centres of suspension and oscillation, t the 
distance from the centre of suspension to the point of impact, c the 
chord of the are described and 7 its radius, 

p+ 

v= 5,6727 ¢g c ———-/ /0 

bir Hutton, Tract 34. 

The position of the centres of gravity and oscillation are de- 

termined experimentally See Huron, ubi supra. 

Hutton also measured the velocity of the ball by observing the re- 
coil of the gun, on the following principle. 

195. If a ball be discharged from a piece of ordnance, the 

velocity of the ball will be to that of the gun, as the weight 
of the gun to the weight of the balls Hurron, Tract 34. 
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This is obviously an immediate deduction from the principle of 

the equality of action and re-action. 

196. The motion produced upon a ball by gunpowder in- 
flamed in a piece of ordnance is accelerated as long as the ball 
remains within the barrel. But the acceleration is not uniform, 
for the elasticity of the fluid diminishes with the increase of the 
space it occupies, and with the diminution of its heat ; the elastic 
fluid also propels the ball by following it, and acts with a force 
proportioned to the difference of their velocities. From these 
causes, the eflect of gunpowder does not increase in as high a 
ratio as the space it occupies. Hutton’s experiments make the 
velocity to increase with the 5th root of the length of the piece. 

Hutton, Tract 37. 

197. The velocities communicated to balls of equal weights from 
the same piece and with unequal quantities of powder are as the 
square roots of the quantities of powder. Hurron. 

198. The velocities communicated to balls of different weights 
by equal quantities of powder are nearly in the reciprocal ratio of 
the square roots of the weights of the balls. Hurron. 

159. The firing of the gunpowder, if of good quality and_per- 
fectly dry, takes place within a space of time that is very small, 
but which is not actually instantaneous. Hurron, Tract 37. 

This agrees fully with the experiments of Rumford. 

200. The deviation of Military projectiles from the path point- 
ed out by the parabolic theory is notconfined to the vertical plane, 
but they are found to be diverted to the right or to the left, and 
sometimes cross the vertical plane several times in the course of 
their flight. One cause of this is the quantity of windage, in 
consequence of which the ball is driven from one side to the 
other of the bore, and thus acquires a motion around an axis 
that does not coincide with the axis of the piece; another cause 
is to be found in the want of sphericity in the balls, and of a true 
bore in the piece. Hutton, T'ract 37. 

201. The depth to which a ball penetrates in wood or earth, 
is as the density and diameter of the ball and the square of the 
velocity, divided by the strength or resisting force of the obstacle. 
Hence, ; 

If equal balls be discharged against the same obstacle the depths 

of the cavities are as the squares of the velocities. 

If unequal balls of the same substance be discharged against the 

same obstacle with equal velocities, the depths of the cavities 
are as the diameters of the balls. 


An 18 pound ball discharged with a velocity of 1200 feet per 
second penetrates 34 inches into good dry oak, and a 24 pound 
ball witha velocity of 1300 feet penetrates 15 feet into dry earth. 

If the obstacle be very thin, and the velocity of the ball very 
great, it may pass through without communicating any motion. 

Hurron, ubi supra. 
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inferences of great value have been deduced. 
(1.) As great velocities are soon reduced within a certain limit, 
and as they depend upon the quantity of powder, the maxi- 


202. From the experiments of Hutton and Robins practical H i-. 
' 


f 
mum service charge has been reduced to 2ds of the weight of a if 


the ball. 

Even this charge is not necessary except in the case of battering a | 
in breach, where the object is very near, and so thick that the ie 
ball lodges without passing through. Fu 

In close naval engagements great velocities are injurious, for the a“ 
ball may then pass through both sides of the vessel without lodg- 
ing, and the number of splinters produced by a ball in rapid 
motion is much less than is caused by one moving more 
slowly. 

(2.) The charge being reduced, it is no longer considered neces- 
sary that the gun should be as strong ; hence the thickness of 
cannon has been reduced, and the cheaper material of iron sub- 
stituted for brass. 

(3.) As the velocities increase only with the fifth roots of the 
lengths of bore, cannon have been much shortened without 
losing in effect. Eighteen calibres is now considered the max- 
imum length of guns for the field service. In the naval service, 
carronades have been introduced ; these are a short species of oh 
gun; their bore is smaller than in long guns of the same calibre, 4 
the shet must consequently be truly spherical ; their charge is 
only one-twelfth of the weight of the ball; their weight and 
thickness are proportionably reduced ; yet in close action, they 
produce effects superior to those of long guns. 





The advantage of rifling the barrels of small arms, appears to be 
owing to the circumstance, that in this way a rotatory motion is 
given to the ball around the axis of the piece; thus the aim is 
more certain than with a simple cylindric barrel. 
203. When a ball is projected from a piece of ordnance at a i 
small angle of elevation, and fall- upon water, or on a plane of 
hard earth, its flight will not cease, but it will rise again and per- 
form a second trajectory, similar to its first, but less; and will 


continue to rebound until the whole of its projectile velocity is a 


destroyed. 

This species of motion, that resembles in some respects the re- | 
flection of elastic bodies, is called in Military Projectiles, the i} 
Ricochet. iy 

Ricochet firing, which is executed at small angles of elevation, and at 
generally with small velocities, is applied with great advantage | 


from sea-coast batteries upon shipping, and in the attack ih 
of fortresses. It is to its use in the latter case, that the 


superiority of the art of attack over the most perfect systems of i 4 
fortification, is to be attributed. i 
Vou. IV. 30 4 
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OF CENTRAL FORCES. 


204. If a body be set in motion by two forces, one of which 
communicates a determinate velocity and then ceases to act, 
while the other is anaccelerating force and continues to influence 
it without interruption, the path described by their joint action 
will be a curved line. 

Of this general law, the instances already given of the motion of 

pendulums aud projectiles are no more ‘than particular cases. 

The body moving in a curved line, may be considered, at any in- 

stant whatever, as if it were moving along a tangent to the curve 
at the point where it then is ; and if the accelerating force were 
to cease to act, the body would move on with uniform velocity 
in the direction of the tangent. If the accelerating force tend 
to solicit the body towards 4 point, this point is called the cen- 
tre of force; and the force itself is called a centripetal force. 

The centrifugal force is that by which it wonld tend to recede 

from the centre, were it not prevented by the centripetal force, 

These two forces are called central forces. 

The path, or trajectory, described by a body acted upon by cen- 

tral forces, is called its orbit. 

The Radius Veetar. is a line drawn from the centre of force to the 

poiut of the orbit at which the body is found 

The Angular Velvcity, is the velocity with which the angle con- 

tained by any two positions of the radius vector is described, 

The Periodic time. is that which a body moving ina re-enter- 

ing orbit employs after passing any given point, until it returns 
again to the saine point. GREGORY. 9 279. 

205. Ifa body revolve in an orbit by the joint action of a pro- 
jectile and centripetal force, the radius vector will describe equal 
areas in equal times, and in unequal times areas properiancl to 
the times. Newton, 9 Prinipia. lib. 1. sect. 2. 

Huygens, in investigating the laws th: it govern the motion of bo- 

dies acted upon by c entral forces, deduced them from the con- 
sideration of circular motions. This mode of proceeding has its 
simplicity to recommend it, and being elementary, bas been 
made use of in this course, ‘See Hucenivs, 6 de Vi Centr rifuga. 

206. If a body move in acircle by the action of central forces, 
the ares described in equal times are equal Poisson, § 259. 

207. If f be the measure of the central forces, v the velocity, 
and r the radius of the circle, 

1? 
i= — 
r Potsson, § 259. 

208. In order to compare central forces in a circle, with the 
attraction of gravitation, let v be the velocity due to the height 
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and if 2h = 1, the central force will be equivalent to that of gra- 
vity. 

If then a body revolve ina circular nrg and be acted upon by 
gravity, the projectile velocity must he equal to what would 
have been acquired in falling through balf the radius. 

Pors-ov, § 26 

209. The central forces of bodies revolving in circular cai 
are directly as the quantities of matter and as the radii of the 
orbits, inversely as the squares of the periodic times. 

Poisson, § 261. 

210 If te central forces in circular orbits be inv ersely as the 
squares of the radi, the squares of the periodic times are propor- 
tioned to the cubes of the radii. 

The two last propositions may be extended to the case of bodies 

revolving in any orbit whatsoever, particalarly tn elliptic orbits. 
In the latter instance, half the greater axis of the ellipse is to be 
substituted for the radius of the circle. 

If the centripetal force be gravity, its intensity diminishes as the 
squares of the distance increase ; the above law ought there- 
fore to hold good in the motion of the heavenly bodies, provided 
gravity be the force which retains them in their orbits. 

211. Kepler, the astronomer, deduced the following laws of 
the motion of the planetary bodies from his own observations, 
and those of Tycho Brahé. 

(1.) ‘he planets move in plane curves, and their radii vectores 
describe arouad the centre of the sun, equal spaces in equal 
times. 

(2.) The orbits of the planets are ellipses, of which the centre 
of the sun occupies one of the foci. 

(3.) The squares of the times of the planets’ revolutions are to 
one another as the cubes of the greater axes of their orbits 

Subsequent observations have shown, that the focus is not occupied 
by the centre of magnitude ef the sun, but by a point within his 
body , which ts the common centre of the solar system. If the 
plenets are acted upon by a mutual attraction whose intensity is 
inversely as the squares ‘of the distances, the above laws are the 
same as might be deduced a privri. ‘The attractive force is 
that of gravitation. 

A farther discussion of this subject would encroach upon the field 
of Physical Astronomy. 

212. When a solid body turns around a fixed axis, its several 
points describe circles ,W hose planes are perpendicular to, and 
their centres in, the axis ; the centrifugal force that acts upon any 
| one point, is therefore as the redius of the circle which the point 

describes, and its direction is in the prolongation of the radius. 
The iorce of gravity is due to the attraction of the mass of the 
earth, but because the earth revolves upon its axis, the attractive 

force is lessened by the action of the centrifugal force, and thus 
at every part of the earth’s surface, except at the poles, the mea- 
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sure of the force of gravity is less than it would have been had the 
earth remained at rest. Potsson, § 262. 

At the equator, the centrifugal force and the attraction of the earth 
are directly opposed to each other; their resultant is therefore 
equal to their difference. At other parts of the surface of the 

earth these forces are oblique to each other. 

213. If the earth were a perfect sphere, the centrifugal force 
at the equator is to that at any other latitude, as the square of 
radius to the square of the cosine of the latitude. The centrifu- 
gal force at the equator, is to the whole attractive force cf the 
earth, as 1 to 289. Potsson, § 263. 

214. The greater intensity of the centrifugal force at the equa- 
tor, has caused an increase of the equatorial diameter of the earth, 
and a consequent diminution of its polar axis; the figure of the 
earth is therefore more near that of an oblate spheroid than a 
sphere. 

For this reason, the law of the decrease of the centrifugal force 
from the equator towards the pole, is not exactly what has been 
stated above ; and the proportion of that force at the equator to 
the whole attractive force of the earth, becomes as great as 1 
to 176. Poisson, § 264. 


OF THE MOTION OF SYSTEMS OF BODIES. 


215. The centre of gravity of a system of bodies, that has no 
fixed point, moves in space in the same manner that it would if 
the masses of the several bodies were united in it, and the forces 
that act upon the several bodies were applied to this centre, in di- 
rections parallel to their own, and without any change in their 
intensities. Potsson, § 458. 

If the system have parts, that although not absolutely fixed, are 

compelled to move upon given curves or surfaces, the saine law 
will still apply ; but it will be necessary to include among the 
forces the resistances exercised by the curves orsurfaces. As a 
corollary, we may deduce from the above proposition, that the 
motion of the centre of gravity of a system of bodies will be 
uniform and rectilineal, whenever no accelerating force affects 
the system, except the mutual action of the several bodies upon 
each other. ‘This will be true, whether the mutual action be 
produced by an attractive or a repulsive force, or by actual 
collision. See § 

216. If a number of bodies composing a system, and acted up- 
on by a mutual attraction, but by no other accelerating force, be 
in motion, and if there be no fixed point in the system ; the sums 
of the areas described around any given point, are proportioned 
tothe times employed in describing them. Poisson, § 460. 

if there be any fixed point in the system, the proposition is only 

true when this point is taken as the origin of the co-ordinates, 
and as the centre of the areas. 
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It has already been stated, that change of motion is never effect- 
ed per saltum, but ts always gradual ; this principle is called the 
Law of Continuity. 

217. Whenever the motion of a system of bodies undergoes 
any sudden change, the sum of the products that arise from mul- 
tiplying each body into the square of its velocity, becomes less ; 
and the diminution is equal to the sum of the products of each 
body into the squares of the velocities lost or gained by the mov- 
ing bodies. Porsson, § 425. 

In the case where the bodies that compose the system are free to 
move in any direction, or where they move in conformity with 
the law of continuity in known curves, or upon given surfaces, 
the velocity lost or gained at each instant, by each of the points, 
is infinitely small ; hence the sum of the products of the bodies 
into the squares of the lost or gained velocities, in a given time, 
is also infinitely small. The sum of the products of each body, 
into the square of its velocity, is therefore constant when the 
bodies are not acted upon by any accelerating force. 

218. If the accelerating force that acts upon a body be uni- 
form, the distance to which the body will go before it acquires or 
loses a given velocity, will be as the square of that velocity. 

On this theorem is founded that estimation of the force of movin 
bodies, which is known by the name of vis viva ; and which makes 
that force proportional to the square ofthe velocity. This sub- 
ject has already been referred to, in treating of the shock of 
elastic bodies. The truth is, that the effect of a body in mo- 
tion, may be measured either by the distance to which it goes 
or by the time that elapses before a resistance of uniform in- 
tensity reduce it to rest. If the effect be measured in the first of 
these ways, it will be found proportioned to the square of the 
velocity ; in the second, to the velocity simply. Both these 
measures may be considered correct, and are perfectly consist- 
ent if rightly understood ; but the same term cannot be applied 
to things so radically different. In the fundamental investiga- 
tions of dynamics, we conceive the force to be proportioned to 
the velocity simply ; but there are innumerable cases, particular- 
ly when investigating the action of machines, where the distance 
to which a body will go before a given resistance destroys its 
motion, becomes an object of inquiry. This distance then is the 
measure of a certain power residing in the moving body, that 
it has been proposed to distinguish by the term Jmpetus. 

Prayrasr, § 99. 

In the beginning of the eighteenth century, there was a warm 
discussion among philosophers upon this subject, but it is now 
well known to have been a mere dispute about words. 

In addition to the above general properties of the motion of sys- 
tems of bodies, there is another known by the name of the prin- 


ciple of least action, for an illustration of which, see Poisson, 
§ 477. and 304. 
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Art. I]. The English Practice : a Statement showing some of 
the evils and hover dities of the ‘Soave of the English 'Cccinon 
Law, as adopted in several of the United States, and particular- 


ly in the State of New- York. pp. 71. New-York, 1822, 


The evils of sin, disease, and bad faith, have produced clergy- 
men, physicians, ani lawyers, who, in their turn, have furnish- 
ed us with the different sciences of theology, medicine, and law, 
with their accompanying evils and advantages. For all the hene- 
fits, therefore, which the sciences have conferred upon the world, 
are we indebted to the learned professions ; and they »re equally 
responsible for whatever may be found unnec sarily involved, 
inconvenient, or injurious, in the details of their systems. The 
intellectual vigour, eruditi ion, habit of abstract inquiry, and cool 
contempl ition, for which professional men are distinguished, have 
justly o btained for them an unusual share of public confidence 
and esteem; and, removed as they are, from that species of self- 
ish and interested intercourse with the world peculiar to other 
eccupations, (the tendency of which is to fester and corrode the 
heart, to reuder men deaf to the calls of charity, and we had _ al- 
most said, to the voice of reason,) the strength of their intellect, 
and the freshness of their affections, are prolonge -d beyond the 
ordinary period of mental waning. These are attributes and 
circumstances which eminently qualify men to be useful, and to 
those who poss'ss them, are we spontaneously incline d to look 
for the correction of abuses, for improvement in our social and 
domestic relations, and for the advancement of our individual 
happiness im this world, and in that which is to come. 

We must not be understood, as imputing blame to the 
whole body of professional characters, because their systems 
are imperfect ; because what is valuable in them, is sometimes 
perverted to improper objects, or because unworthy members 
mingle in their ranks. Far be it from us to judge others by so 
severe and uncharitable a rule, which may in the petulance of 
disappointment have been applied without qualification. We know 
that the best and wisest men are liable to error; that the most 
invaluable blessings may be abused, and that bad men insinuate 
themselves into all the ramifications of society. But we wish 
here to record it as our opinion, that if errors are sanctioned 
which are capable of being removed ;if abuses are endured 
which are susceptible of correction, we consider those persons 
responsible who lend their voices, and the weight of their cha- 
racters, to establish or prolong them, however such errors and 
abuses m#y promote their own persoual interest and convenience: 
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and candour obliges us to say, that as much aswe admire the 
members of the learned professions ; ; as highly as we appreciate 
their influence in society, and as much as we look up to them for 
guidance and instruction ; in proportion as they defend and toler- 
ate the evils and abuses which have been introduced into their 
professions, in so far we hold their cheracters abased their in- 
tegrity impeached, their lustre tarnished, and their influence in 
society unmerited. 

It is with sensations of a peculiarly melancholy nature, that 
we look forward to any prostration of character in our profes- 
sional brethren, and however trifling, we are unable to anticipate 
the measure of inconvenience which the community will suffer 
in consequence of it; but as the human mind advances in im- 
provement, and as knowledge becomes more generally ditiused, 
such must follow the judyment whi: h men will pass upon their 
conduct, if they continue to tolerate abuses—and the danger is 
that the sentence will be too severe, and the punishment exceed 
the mesure dictate’ by sound policy. The idol, which in mo- 
ments of their delusion, men approach with reverence, supplicate 
with hope, and upon whose i imaginary aid they rely with con- 
fidence, becomes the objeet of their rave and fury, when the de- 
ception is exposed. But, will they stop here ? or rather will they 
not extend their indignation to those principles of virtue or 
piety, which the smage was mended only as an instrument to 
preserve or inspire £ We have known men in demolishing a super- 
structure, which in the caprice of party had become odious to 
them, tear up the ground upon which it rested, and burl it aloft in 
defiance. as if nature itself had offended, and become obnoxious to 
their vengeance. Examples of such dispositions are abundant 
in an unimproved and barbarious state of society, and we should 
be happy if they didnotexist in those conditions of life, where men 
are daily taught and enjoined to control their passions and dis- 
cipline their feelings. 

We wish the gentlemen of the learned professions to put this 
maiter to their judgment and their consciences. We are loud 
and universal in condemnation of those ambitious and designing 
spirits of the dark ages, who presided over the minds of men, 
aiid who used their learning, not to disseminate information, but 
for the purposes of fraud and deception ; and who exercised their 
power, not to elevate aud improve the human character, but to 
subjugate and debase it: and we hourly felicitate ourselves that 
these shackles are burst asunder, and that the soul now walks 
abroad in its own majesty ‘There is certainly much cause tor 
exultation in the comparative advantages we eujoy at the preseut 
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day, in the subsidence of intolerance and the destruction of su- 
perstition. We rejoice that the means of instruction and im- 
provement are not now exclusive, and are flattered with the con- 
stant invitation to make use of those means, for inquiry and _ re- 
search. But do we not deceive ourselves in respect to the am- 
plitude of these benefits? ‘There is, undoubtedly, no interdic- 
tion or positive restriction as to the means of information—no 
want of books to which we can apply—no slumbering of the 
press, and no censorships to direct the hand of the compositor ; 
but have not professional men so enwrapped their arts in myste- 
ry, by useless and indiscreet, though ingenious contrivances, as to 
place them beyond the comprehension of the great mass of the 
community. What was heretofore carefully concealed by locks 
and casements, is it not now placed beyond our view, not so much 
by the too great glare of light thrown around it by a superabun- 
dance of learning, as by being actually removed beyond the 
sphere of ordinary vision. W hat. before was achrysalis, dark, ob- 
scure, and impenetrable, is now disposed to become an active 

insect, and wing its flight as well beyond the sphere of sight as of 
sotach. We readily acknowledge, that there is an essential dif- 
ference between the culpability of those who deny our access to 
truth, and who, by involving itin a multiplicity of forms and ce- 
remonies, or by too much refinement, place it beyond our com- 
prehension ; but is not the same spirit which suggested the one, 

plainly distinguishable in the other, to wit, a desire to obtain an 
improper influence over the minds of others and to subdue them 
to their purposes. 

We have deemed it proper to say thus much against a disposi- 
tion, too manifest, which the members of the learned professions 
have exhibited to make themselves oracles, rather by involving 
their sciences in maze and mystery, than by a plain and obvious 
intellectual strength and vigour, w hich of necessity compels the 
confidence, and excites the admiration of the community : and 
we would call upon those who require no mysterious trappings to 

attract notice—no masquerades to invite attention, and no ma- 
noeuvers to enhance their consequence, or conceal their ignorance, 
speedily to begin the work of reformation, and cleanse their tem- 
ples from pollution ; then will they obtain, as they certainly will 
merit, a triumph, not to consist in empty pageantry, but in the 
homage and respect ofa free people, freely bestowed. 

These remarks are applicable to all kinds of learning, in 
which men refine away common sense, and substitute vague and 
idefinite images for plain and simple ideas. But there is a 
marked difference between those cases in which the subject is 
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treated merely to exercise sceptical ingenuity, and where it has 
relation to the comfort and happiness of society. The public 
are little interested to learn whether sanctification precedes or 
follows justification :—nor can much good or evil be expected to 
arise from the discussion, whether the yellow fever be generated 
in a mephitic atmosphere, or whether such atmosphere is essen- 
tial, as a medium, to propagate the virus :—neither are we much 
concerned to learn, whether a malum prohibitum be a malum in 
se, or to fathom the profundity of an executory devise, and con- 
tingent remainder. But when technical subtleties are pressed so far, 
as to make all “ moral actions in the sight of heaven but as filthy 
rags ;”” when men, either to indulge their scepticism, or to con- 
ceal a criminal negligence, attempt to excite doubts in the public 
mind in regard to the efficacy of vaccine innoculation ; when 
quarantine laws are executed with superstitious rigour ; or when 
we enter the temple of justice, and are sent out with a long list 
of ca.sa.s and fi.fa.s, demurrers, rejoinders, rebutters, and sur- 
rebutters, carried out in dollars and cents, we say the commu- 
nity is trifled with, and their conscience and feelings wholly dis- 
respected. In the one case, however, a public injury may be in- 
flicted, because men expose themselves to ridicule, and suffer a 
loss of character, which the community is concerned in uphold- 
ing, but in the other a serious blow is aimed against the comfort 
and happiness of society, and themselves exposed finally to re- 
probation and insult. 

The time was, and in some countries now is, when great and 
high sounding names were sufficient of themselves to give sanctity 
to a proposition; when show and pageantry were necessary to 
inspire reverence and respect ; and when men were governed by 
application to their senses, rather than to their reason: but that 
moment is passing away, at least with us. and whoever expects 
now to be believed, must give a solid reason for the faith that is 
within him, and for the confidence he wishes to inspire. For 
principles of government, it is not sufficient to point to Solon, 
Sydney, Montesquieu, or Condorcet; for the laws of gravity, we 
are not contented alone with the names of Newton and Kepler ; 
and we do not believe in the accepted principles ef the common 
law, because Bracton, and Fleta, Coke, Hale, and Mansfield de- 
clared and established them. Our nerves are under the same 
control, whether we witness the gaudy ceremonies of St. Peter’s, 
at Rome, or whether we sit with quiet tongues and folded hands, 
in the plain and unpretending sanctuary of quakers. Kings flit 
before us in solemn pomp, quite unheeded ; and judges ride their 
— _— in all the foppery of office, with lictors, sheriffs. 

OL. IV. 36 
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and constables to ride before and behind ; but we are as little de- 
luded with such legerdemain, as we are with the tricks of the 
juggler. 

As the time has now arrived when our horoscopes are drawn 
without the aid of divining rods, and barbarous and unmeaning 
phrases, and when men rely more upon the forecast of plain, so- 
hid, unpretending, mother wit, than upon the prophecies of the 
Pythian oracle, or the Eleusinian mysteries ; so the time is fast ap- 
proaching, we trust, when an ac etiam, a nisi prius, or postia 
clause, will cease to be words of marvellous import, and when the 
machinery by which men are secured in the enjoyment, or de- 
prived of their lives, liberty, and property, will be simple, and 
susceptible, as well of easy comprehension, as of application. 

It was with such sensations as we have now exhibited, border- 
ing upon enthusiasm, we are willing to admit and not ashamed to 
avow, that we rose from the perusal of the pamphlet now before 
us. How unaccountable, we thought, that a free people should 
have submitted so long to the useless parade and _ peristaltic 
process of an ordinary law suit! How remarkable that abuses so 
palpable, inconveniences so obvious, should have so long been 
suffered, and now for the first time exposed! How much longer, 
we were led to inquire, will the public submit to evils susceptible 
of so easy remedy ? 

About the year 1612, Galileo (for similar purposes often 
adverted to) published to the world his views of the solar Sys- 
tem, in which he ventured to attack the prevailing theory, and 
to urge the truth of the Copernican discoveries. ‘The intellectual 
weakness of the age, however, was not then prepared to support 
the light which emanated from this accomplished philosopher ; 
and the ecclesiastical usurpers, who intruded themselves upon the 
affairs of men at that time, moved by the same spirit which mark- 
ed the destroyer of the literary treasures at Alexandria, immedi- 
ately formed a tribunal, to inquire into the propriety of this new 
doctrine, of which they had heard but little, and understood less, 
and the astronomer being cited to appear before it, was so- 
lemnly admonished to abandon errors which savoured of blasphe- 
my. Itis happy, however, for the world, that the mind, diligent 
in inquiry and quick to discern the truth, is usually possessed of 
a resolution to declare it, however impertinent to the views “= 
interests of any body of men ; and accordingly, the sage, 1! 
1632, disr egarding the denunciations of the inquisition, gave t 
the w ‘orld, in the form of dialogues, a complete exposition of his 
theory. This act was one of the deadly sins, and could only be 
expiated by a punishment as signal as it was severe. He 
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was again cited to appear before a congregation of cardinals, ac- 
cused and convicted of heresy, solemnly enjoined to abandon his 
errors, to count his beads instead of the stars, and compelled to suf- 
fer three years imprisonment. His works were publicly burnt at 
Rome, by the hands of the executioner, and his name given over 
to the execratiqn of the populace. But good sense, like a Phe- 
nix, will spring from the conflagration designed to consume it ; 
and whoever fights against the truth, must expect to “ kick against 
the pricks.” The success of the doctrine of Galileo is a tri- 
umphant example of the truth of this position. 

We do not intend to run a parallel between the writer of this 
pamphlet and Galileo; who, for aught we know, is as much su- 
perior to our author in intellectual strength and acquirements, as 
the subject upon which the latter treats is superior to that of the 
astronomer in practical utility and importance. Neither do we 
wish to anticipate for him a persecution to which all reformers 
are thought to be exposed, in order to excite in his favour the 
public sympathy. But as human nature is constituted now as it 
was then, prone to doubt, and unfriendly to innovation, we pre- 
sent this anecdote as a pertinent caution to our readers, not to 
reject the truth because of the nunbers and strength of its op- 
ponents ; not to hold opinions sacred, merely on account of their 
antiquity, or upon the authority of names however honourable 
and distinguished ; and particularly to beware how they abruptly 
condemn the sentiments of an author, because they impugn an 
established creed. Heterodox, he certainly is, we readily ?>- 
knowledge, but that man must be bold indeed, who, at this peri- 
od, should consider the term tantamount to a criminal accusa- 
tion, and thereupon find him guilty. 

Upon this subject, the author, in his Introduction, thus ably 
and eloquently comments : 


‘ There is a general and strong prejudice against innovation, which 
is in some respects salutary ; but let it be remembered, that all that 
is amelioration and improvement now, was innovation once. Person- 
al liberty is an innovation ; a well-balanced republican government 
a very recent novelty ; and a judiciary, intelligent, independent, and 
impartial between the government and its subjects, and between one 
faction and another, is the greatest of all innovations. No great good 
has ever been introduced, but in defiance or disregard of established 
authority. ‘lhe tremendous catastrophe of the French revolution 
has of late impressed the minds of men with more than usual timidity 
upon the subject of reformation ; but this is probably diminishing, as 
the salutary effects of this great change, violent and dreadful as it 
was, have begun to be apparent. Such explosions are certainly to 
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be avoided, and the only safe way of doing so, is by giving way in 
season, or even by anticipating the indications of public sentiment. 

If the gentlemen of the legal profession, instead of aiding the cause 
of reform, attempt rather to hinder or oppose it, there is danger 
that it will get into the hands of violent and incompetent men. An 
esprit du corps in one set of men is very apt to generate a corres- 
ponding spirit of opposition in others, and the more especially when 
their interests are supposed to be variant. Nothing could be more 
unfortunate for the legal profession, and indeed for the cause of law 
and justice, than that the community, or any considerable portion of 
it, should be arrayed in hostility to the lawyers. Factions are the 
worst of all reformers ; but they will do the work, if it be left long 


undone.’ 


As all our readers may not be acquainted with the nature and 
constitution of our courts of common law, it may not be amiss 
to give a summary of them, which will also serve as an apt pre- 
face to the remarks that follow. The lowest tribunals of our 
State are justice’s courts, possessing jurisdiction to the amount 
of twenty-five dollars, and from that circumstance styled also 
ten pound courts. The men who preside over them, usually 
possess no farther knowledge of the law than what is suggested 
by their own uninstructed and unclassical sense of propriety and 
justice ; and although sometimes deficient in the elementary 
branches of education, are for the most part the characters in 
their towns most conspicuous for native good sense and discern- 
ment. ‘Their proceedings are simple and summary, a circum- 
stance which we have never as yet heard alleged against them, 
as interfering with the ends of justice. Next,in rotation, are 
the courts of Common Pleas ; but as their jurisdiction extends 
to the county alone, they are more commonly styled County 
Courts. ‘The judges of these courts are, one chief, and two 
puisne, no otherwise distinguished, than that the senior holds 
his office during good behaviour, whereas the juniors are liable 
to be displaced at pleasure,* and consider the distinction which 
the office confers, of itself a sufficient compensation for the time 
and talents they thus devote to the public service. It is, to be 
sure, the avenue to more lucrative preferment, but such rewards 
being only contingent, form no part of the intrinsic value of 
the office. The occupants of these offices are sometimes re- 
gularly inducted (by serving a legal apprenticeship) into the 


* By the Constitution lately adopted, these officers are placed upon the 
same footing, holding their offices for five years, unless sooner removed by the 
Senate, upon recommendation of the Governor. 
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mysteties of the law, but very often they are not, (as men of ca- 
pacity and legal acquirement are seldom disposed to labour with- 
out compensation,) in which latter case, the public must pa 
for their education, in the ordinary indirect method, and which 
having completed, they are frequently, with a becoming spirit 
of benevolence, either removed to make room for other novi- 
ciates, or betake themselves to serve other masters, who will 
pay them better. This court, in the city of New-York, was 
heretofore called the Mayor's Court, and held by the Re- 
corder, ex officio, but lately has undergone a change, much for 
the better, by the appointment of a particular person, specially 
to perform its duties, with an adequate compensation for his 
services. The court of Common Pleas has jurisdiction over 
causes to any amount, and of every complexion, but if the sum 
in controversy exceed two hundred and fifty dollars, the de- 
fendant is entitled to remove it to the court above—which is 
the Supreme Court. 

The Supreme Court answers precisely to the Court of King’s 
Bench in England, both in its constitution and mode of ad- 
ministering justice, and we cannot but wonder that our legal 
philologists should not have availed themselves of the ordinary 
substitution, so perfectly natural and legitimate, and so very ob- 
vious withal, as to have denominated this tribunal the People’s 
Bench—instead of the indescriptive and unmeaning appellation 
of the Supreme Court. 

The jurisdiction of this Court 1s original and unlimited, having 
authority over causes from a fractionto an indefinite amount. 
It possesses also appellate jurisdiction, which it exercises by 
the instruments of the writ, habeas corpus, and certiorari. The 
Judges are five in number,* receiving a fixed compensation ; 
holding their offices during good behaviour, or until they at- 
tain the age of sixty years, and possess co-ordinate powers. 
They are usually men of distinction at the bar, and accomplish- 
ed scholars, and their decisions, regularly reported, have ac- 
quired unusual respect throughout the Union, and are far from 
being neglected even in England. 

Rising in the scale, the tribunal next and highest in authority, 
is what is emphatically called the Court of Errors, a tribunal of 
ultimate resort, whose jurisdiction is exclusively appellate, and 
to whose imagined superior wisdom and skill in legal matters, 
may finally be referred all causes, of whatever character and de- 


* By the new Constitution the number is reduced to three. 
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gree, bothin law and equity. This court is composed of a 
branch of the Legislature, called the Senate, together with the 
Judges of the Supreme Court and Chancellor. The Senators 
are thirty-two in number, and chosen by the people for the 
term of four years. Their decisions are rendered by a majori- 
ty of voices. We shall not now discuss the qualifications of an 
assembly, so constituted, to control the whole judiciary depart- 
ment, norinsist upon the inconsistency of thus uniting in the 
same body of men, both legislative and judicial powers, partic- 
ularly as that subject has, with singular incongruitv,been recent- 
ly settled by our convention in the case of the Council of Re- 
vision ; but we cannot forbear to remark, that we do not know 
a feature in our jurisprudence which indicates a more slavish 
imitation of British forms, or in which the evil arising from it is 
more conspicuous, than in the establishment of this same Court 
of Errors—a tribunal which, under its present organization, ap- 
pears to us impolitic in theory and pernicious in practice, 

It may be well here to remark, that the constitution of our 
state, in its original form, provides that the common law of 
England shall be the law of the land, unless otherwise altered 
by the legislature. But, when we felt secure of our indepen- 
dence, and particularly of the habits of the community, this 
clause was thought to savour too much ofseverty ; andaccording- 
ly people of quick sensibilities, anda little restive withal, sought 
to remove it, as a stone in the foundation of the government, 
whose inscription dishonoured the country. It was then that 
the point was mooted, whether, of necessity, the common law 
of England was not the law of our land ; whether it was not 
the soul of ourjurisprudence, which the efforts of man could not 
destroy ; or, in other words, a subtile spirit which eluded the 
touch. ‘To our minds the question admits of an easy solution ; 
fur ifby the common law of England is meant the maxims of wis- 
dom and the lessons of experience, applicable alike to all nations, 
whatever may be the character of their governments, we say it 
is the law of the state of New-York, and will remain so, in de- 
fiance of every attempt to change it: and upon the same prin- 
ciple we recognize the authority of the sages of Mars Hill, and 
the able compilers of the Institutes and Pandects. But, if it be 
asserted that the cumbrous, unmeaning, absurd, and oppressive 
forms of the courts of England, in despite of our wishes and ex- 
ertions will still cling about us with a vampire’s grasp—we 
say they are as easily dispensed with as the Grecian mythology, 
or native superstition, and are as little essential to the health 
of ourjudicial system,as the Koran or Code Napoleon. But it 1s 
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time we should introduce the reader to the able statement be- 
fore us. 

In treating of the characteristics of a good legal practice, 
the author thus unanswerably enforces the necessity of econo- 
my in time and money, to promote the end of justice. 


‘1st. It should be speedy: That is, should be so contrived as to 
bring causes to as early a result as possible after they are com- 
menced. Delay iseminently unfavourable to the correct adminis- 
tration of the law, and the justice of its decisions. Much of the 
evidence rests solely in the memory of witnesses, and this is every 
day becoming more faint and obscure. Even honest and intelligent 
men, in attempting to retrace impressions almost effaced from their 
minds, are much more liable to give them a wrong colouring, than 
when they are recent and distinct. Besides, in this world every 
thing is rapidly changing; witnesses die and remove, and more 
protracted delays and increased expense are necessary to remedy 
the defects thus occasioned. Whatever aman has a right to obtain 
by judgment of law, he has a right to have speedily ; and as life is 
short, the delay of justice is often as injurious as the denial. De- 
lays necessarily increase expense ; and the anxiety of mind, and un- 
settled plans of life, which result from the protraction of an important 
law suit, are among the heaviest misfortunes which can befall a man. 
They give to the rich and unjust a most iniquitous advantage over 
his poorer antagonist, whose fortune he withholds, or whose rights 
he has violated. No doubt, delays are often necessary to enable 
tribunals to render justice ; but surely they ought to be ‘confined to 
the special cases in which ‘such necessity is made to appear ; and all 
causes ought not to be delayed because time is necessary to mature 
some for decision. ‘The average period of time which elapses be- 
tween the issuing of a writ in a cause tried in the city of New-York, 
and its final decision upon the questions of law arising therein, by 
the Supreme Court, is not less than two years. After this it may 
be transferred to the Court of Errors, 

‘2d. The adminisiration of justice should be cheap. | will not deny, 
that the check put upon litigation by its expense, is sometimes sa- 
lutary ; but this advantage is very much outweighed by opposing 
considerations. The great expense of justice is, to a poor man, 
equivalent to its denial. You lay a burthen upon him at the pre- 
cise moment when he has most need of his unimpaired resources— 
when struggling with a wealthy antagonist, either to retain or to ac- 
quire his just rights. It has been truly said by an eminent judge, 
that it is perfectly Utopian to suppose that important controversies 
can be carried on without great expense. But for this very rea- 
son, all unnecessary expenses ought to be retrenched. The una- 

voidable charges incurred in procuring testimony, paying counsel 
and attorney’s fees, &c. are sufficiently burthensome, and sometimes 
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ruinous. Besides,as all suits must be conducted according to the 
same form, the customary or taxable charges will, for the most part, 
be the same in suits of small as in those of great value. To givea 
definite idea upor this subject, it may not be amiss to state, that the 
average expense of trying the simplest contested cause, (as for in- 
stance, an action against the endorser of a promissory note, where 
the defence is want of notice,) in the Supreme Court in the city of 
New-York, is not less than $150, including therein only the taxable 
costs on both sides. This estimate supposes the parties to acquiesce 
in the verdict of the jury. Ifa question of law be raised for the de- 
cision of the court, the expenses are much increased. This is 
surely unnecessary ; ande ven these expenses, disproportionate as 
they seem, are much less than they would be ifjurors and witness- 
es were not compelled to afford their services almost without com- 
pensation. The jee to each juror for trying a cause in the city of 
New-York, is 12} cents ; and a witness is allowed 25 cents a day for 
his attendance. Every person conversant with the practice of the 
law, must know that the delay and expense of obtaining justice are 
so great, as often to render it expedientto abandon a just claim.’ 


For the benefit of those who may be ignorant of the unwieldy 
machinery of the Practice of our Supreme Court, it may be well 
to mention, that the five judges assemble four times a year, to 
hear arguments upon questions of law ; which assemblies are 
called terms ; they sit fora fortnight each term, and it is to this 
period, thatall the proceedingsin the Supreme Court have refer- 
ence.To this circumstance we are indebted for a great part of that 
long list of fictions contained in our Practice, which has excited 
the enthusiastic admiration of some, and the contempt and de- 
rision of others ; and which, was it now presented to us as an 
original proposition, would be esteemed an offspring of the wild- 
est fanaticism. With what amazement would astranger, ignor- 
ant of our systems, regard us, were we to inform him that the 
mode by which an ordinary law suit is conducted, is by a 
string of fictions from the commencement to its close. That 
there issome substance interwoven with it, we are ready to ad- 
mit; but there is not a single step in the process that does not 
involve d fiction of some kind or other. Far beit from us to 
say, that under this system justice 1s not administered : We do 
not believe the Union can furnish a court of more exemplary 
purity, than our Supreme Bench, and where the applicant for his 

rights is more certain to obtain them ; but he must be short- 
sighted indeed, who imagines that this effect is produced by the 
aid of the forms, fictions, and suppositions, adopted in the pro- 
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cess : No, rather, will we say, in despite of this legal magnetism, 
than in consonance with it, isjustice obtained. “ I think it,” says 
our author, “ aheavy, clumsy, and expensive machinery, doing 
little good and much evil, and that it ought, for the greater part, 
to be abolished. This, to many, will seem a strong and startling 
statement, and it behoves me, to support with sufficient evidence, 
what I have advanced with so much boldness.’’ The very first 
process in acause, viz. the Capias, involves, at least a dozen fic- 
stions, positions, or contradictions, and the proceedings under 
itare so entirely different from its import, that should the offi- 
cer undertake to obey it literally, he might expect the severest 
reprimand. It supposes the precept to issue from the court in 
term, on some day, in whichit must bear test or date ; whereas it 
proceeds from the attorney’s office, at any time in vacation. 
‘ It commands the sheriff to do what is not intended, and what 
he has no right to do, viz. to have the body of the defendant 
before the judges of the court at Utica,” New-York, ov Albany ; 
and it involves a contradiction, ® for a declaration in trespass, 
and one upon promises, cannot be joined in the same action.” 
The key to unravel this dark mystery lies in the words, and 
also, otherwise called the ac-eliam clause, founded upon a fic- 
tion, which the Court of King’s Bench suffered, in order to ob- 
tain jurisdiction, in defiance of a positive statute. 
‘* But,” observes the author, 


‘ There is a more serious objection to this part of the writ. It 
ought to contain the declaration, or at least such a statement of the 
plaintiff's claim as to give to the defendant sufficient information of 
the nature and amount of the demand made against him.* The only 
objection | have ever heard to thiscourse is, that it is sometimes 
necessary to issue a writ in haste, when there is not time to frame a 
declaration. But this would be a case of extremely rare occurrence. 
There are few fugitives from justice, except in cases where the de- 
mands against them are of so clear and positive a character as to ad- 
mit of an easy and short statement. Besides, there is (as ! shall 
attempt to show hereafter) no use in the tedious, verbose, and ya- 
ried statements which are usually contained in declarations and other 
legal pleadings. In all ordinary cases, an attorney, but tolerably ex- 
pert at his business, might draw a sufficient declaration in five mi- 


* This might be done by saying, ‘‘to answer to the plaintiff for the non- 
payment of his note;” describing it ; or ifthe suit was for goods sold to the 
amount of five hundred dollars, on the first of January, 1821, on a credit of 
six months ; or, for goods sold as per the account annexed, annexing to the 
writ a bill of the goods. 
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nutes. Ifa necessity shonld exist, amendments might be allowed, 
upon equitable terms, to be imposed by the court. 

‘ Again : if the writ contained the declaration, and the declara- 
tion contained, as it onght, an explicit statement of the plaintiff’s 
claim, the defendant would kaow precisely what he was sued for ; 
and for this purpose he should be entitled to a copy of the writ from 
the'sheriff, the clerk of the court, or the plaintiff's attorney, as might 
be most convenient for him. If the demand be just, and he is not 
disposed to contest it, he may safely be defaulted, and judgment 
would be rendered for the amount claimed, in all cases of liquidated 
and indisputed demands, thereby dispensing with that relic of bar- 
barism, the sheriff's jury. It is not likely that in this mode in justice 
would be done more frequently than at present ; and if such cases 
should occur, they might be remedied by a liberal indulgence in set- 
ting aside defaults upon proper terms. Much more might be said 
upon this subject ; but to avoid prolixity, | shall only add, that the 
admirers of the present practice are precluded from disputing the 
propriety of inserting the declaration in the writ, for it 1s now ne- 
cessary, or at least usually esteemed so, to insert the declaration in 
all writs against corporations.’* 


The foundation laid in fiction, must necessarily support a 
fictitious superstructure, and accordingly, every measure ema- 
nating from this original process is incongruous. The bail 
bond is entirely unintelligible, expressing what is not meant, 
and requiring what is not intended; and if any compulsory mea- 
sures are necessary to be taken thereon, it is by a suit agains 
the officer who serves the writ, called ruling the sheriff; a 
measure ridiculous in the extreme. Next follow common bail 
declarations de bene esse, warrants of attorney, and a number 
of et ceteras, all of which are unnecessary and preposterous, 
being derived wholly from imaginative causes. Special bail 
is asubstantial document, but is far from expressing the obliga- 
tions of the security, and is technically construed to mean the 
defendant’s appearance in court, according to the terms of the 
bail bond. 


*« These writs are called original summons. Notwithstanding the insertion 
of the declaration at full lengthin the writ, our practice, following out its 
usual tendency to multiplicity and repetition, requires other copies of the 
declaration to be filed and served. Even since the dispensing with issue 
rolls, an attorney must make out (including the original) six copies of the 
declaration against a corporation, besides the draft to be retained by him, 
viz. one for a precipe to file in the Clerk’s office, one for the summons given 
to the sheriff, one to file in the Clerk’s office as a declaration, one for the de- 
‘endant’s attorney, one for tlhe Nisi Prius record, and one for the judgment- 
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As it would be wrong to condemn a man unheard, so judg- 
ment cannot be awarded, unless the defendant appear in court 
to answer to the charge; but, in putting in execution such a 
merciful, and we may say, fundamental principle of the law, 
numberless are the inconveniences that arise from the obstinacy 
of defendants ; to obviate which, other absurd proceedings are 
resorted to—such as plaintiff filing defendant’s appearance or 
common bail, or proceeding against the sherifl’s bail, who are 
compelled to pay the amount claimed, without regard to the 
merits of the cause. When at length the defendant 1s brought 
inte court, the plainuffdeclares, or pretends to set forth his com- 
plaint: now this declaration is supposed to be presented to the 
judges in session, and indeed both parties are supposed really 
to be present before them, altercating their cause, and waiting 
their decision. Upon this declaration, there is entered ina 
book kept by the clerk, a rule to plead; that is, a direction, 
which the judges are supposed to have made, that the defend- 
ant answer the complaint. Numberless are these imaginary 
orders. Rules for body, rules to plead, rules for default, rules 
for judgment; all of which are matters of course, but predica- 
ted upon the presumption, that every step in the process is spe- 
cially directed by the court. 


‘ But,’ (says our author,) ‘ without a tedious recapitulation of 


each step in the process, and making it the subject of a separate ex- 
amination, it will be perfectly obvious to any person who will take 
the trouble to reflect upon the subject, that there is no utility what- 
ever in requiring the entry of rules of course, or notice to be given 
of suchrules. A rule of course, is one to which a party is entitled 
by the invariable practice of the court, and which he can enter with- 
out application to the court, or a judge. ‘The advantage which he 


seeks to gain by the rule, is ene to which he is certainly entitled. If 


it were not such, he would not be allowed to enter a rule granting it 
as of course. If then he be, by the practice of the court, certainly 
entitled to the advantage sought, why not give it without subjecting 
him to the useless formality of entering a rule, and giving notice ? 
I shall state a single fact, which, in my view, affords a perfect com- 
mentary upon this argument. In one of the most simple and common 
actions ever brought, viz. upon a merchant’s book account—the costs 
of the suit, when there is no defence, upon a defaull—are, upon the 
average, at beast $35, where the claim exceeds $250. Now, if we 
Suppose the capias to include a short but sufficient declaration, and 
this declaration to contain, either within itself, or by a schedule or 
account annexed to it, an explicit statement of the amount claimed, 
judgment might be rendered for this amount upon the defendant’s de- 
fault. ‘The costs, in such case, could not exceed $10 or $15, and 
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the attorney would be better paid, in proportion to his labour, than 
he now is. I think it is sufficiently evident, that the writs of inqui- 
ry are wholly useless ; at least in all ordinary suits for goods sold, and 
the like. There are some cases where the defendant makes no de- 
fence, and which require the intervention of a jury; for example, 
in actions for slander, and assault and battery. But it would be much 
better in these cases to have the writs of inquiry executed before 
the recorder, or a judge of the county court.’ 


The pleadings are a statement of the complaint on the one 
part, anda reply to it on the other, and these are continued 
under the harmonious names of replications, rejoinders, sur- 
rejolnders, rebutters, and sur-rebutters. It is certainly proper, 
that the court should be informed of the charge and defence, 
but it is an astonishing fact, that in nine cases out of ten. these 
pleadings leave the judge entirely ignorant of the true merits of 
the cause. The rule is. that the parues must plead until an 
issue is produced, that is, an aftirmation on one side, and a ne- 
gation on the other, the truth of which allegations a jury is 
summoned to ascertain. But for the most part it happens, that 
both the afirma:ion and neg «tion are conveyed in general terms, 
producing what is termed a general issue ;_ thus leaving the true 
merits of the cause to appear from the testimony. We give a 

single instance: the hoider of a promissory note, suing the 
endorser, wherein the defence is want of notice, alleges the fact 
of the note and endorsement, and avers an unde rtaking upon 
the part of the defendant to pay. He also combines in the 
same declaration a charge that the defendant is indebted to him 
for money lent, and also upon account stated. To these asser- 
tions, it is a sufficient reply, that the defendant did not under- 
take in manner and form as the plaintiff declared; and this is 
called a general issue. Now the only part of this pleading 
which is true, is that a promissory note was made and endorsed 
by the defendant ; ; the remaining parts of the declaration and 
the plea, a:e wholly untrue, in the common acceptation of the 
E-glish language, or if really true, are made so by implication, 
or legal fiction : for upon the trial, the claim is confined entire- 
ly to ihe note exhibited, which is not then denied by the de- 
fendant, but whose d:fence rests exclusively upon the want of 
timely notice; nota word, however, of which appears 1D the 
pleadings. The intrinsic objection to this form is. that a num- 
ber of allegations are made by the plaintiff, different in import 
and character, by which the mind of the judge must be embar- 
rassed to find out the real cause of complaint; anda full nega- 
tion by the defendant jeaves him totally at a loss to discern the 
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merits of the cause; and yet it is an invariable rule, that the 
testimony must not depart from the pleadings. It is, certainly, 
much more easy to point out the defect of these forms of the 
law, than to find a substitute for them; but if the means made 
use of to prodace a certain result wholly fail in practice, why 
continue them? Would it not be altogether sufficient to sub- 
mit the cause to the jury, upon a simple statement of the plain- 
tiff affixed to the writ, without the tedious and unmeaning forms 
of pleading ? Special pleading either does contain, or 1s sup- 
posed to contain, a more explicit exhibition of the true merits 
of the cause; but this measure involves so much nicety, and 
exposes the party so much to cavil and chicanery, that it is al- 
ways avoided if possible, unless by those attorneys who are 
skilful in this mode of managing a cause ; and which often, in 
such hands, is made use of to ensnare their less adept or cun- 
ning brethren. 

When the cause is at issue, a paper is drawn up, called a nisi 
prius record; the nature and curious properties of which we 
shall exhibit in the language of our author. 


‘ When a cause is at length noticed for trial, a nisi prius record ts 
made up. ‘This is so striking an instance of the laborious preserva- 
tion of a cumbrous and useless form, that I shall explain it somewhat 
at large. In primitive times, all important causes were probably de- 
cided by the king, or at least by the aula regia, (king’s council.) in 
which the king presided, and therefore to this day, i in England, the 
sheriff is commended by the capias to bring the body of the defend- 
ant before the king wherever he may huppen to be in England on the re- 
turn day of the writ. As, however, the king was not probably an ac- 
complished lawyer, and business multiplied, it was, at an early peri- 
od, transferred from his council, which was migratory, to the couri 
of king’s bench, which grew out of that council, ‘and which i is, in fact, 
stationary at Westminster, though it is supposed by the forms of law 
to be wandering about the kingdom, as was the custom of the aula 
regia. For aconsiderable period, all causes in the king’s bench were 
tried by juries summoned at Westminster, but as this became, in pro- 
cess of time, too burthensome to be endured, the judges of the king’s 
bench were sometimes sent into the country (at first only once in se- 
ven years) to try causes of a particular description, and at length all 
causes were regularly tried in the counties where the venue was laid. 
But to authorize the judge or commissioner to try the cause, it was 
supposed necessary that the court at W estminster should send down 
to him in the country a copy of the record in the cause, and this co- 
py is (or rather is supposed to be) sealed up under the seal of the 
court at Westminster. But the forms still suppose the trial to be had 
at Westminster. and in all the awards of venire, that is, the directions 
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given, or supposed to be given, by the court, to the sheriff, to bring 
a jury, the sheriff is directed to bring a jury there, until the record 
is brought down to the Wisi Prius clause. By that clause it is sug- 
gested that peradventure it may happen that a judge or commissioner 
will come into the county when the venue is laid before the term, 
and, in such case, the sheriff is directed to have the jury before him, 
By a strange perversity, or rather by an unreflecting imitation of 
every thing which we found established in England, we have adopt- 
ed all these idle and frivolous formalities. By the form of our re- 
cords, the sheriff, in a case to be tried at the city of New-York, is 
ordered to have a jury at the term, or before the full court, first at 
the city-hall of the city of New-York ; then at the capitol in the city 
of Albany ; then at the academy in the village of Utica, and so on 
indefinitely, until! the record is brought down to the nisi prius clause, 

that is, the clause which directs the sheriff to have a jury to try the 
cause at Utica, (or elsewhere.) on the first day of the term to be 
there held, nist prius, that is unless before that time the judges, or 
some one of them, should come at a circuit or sittings to be held at 
the city of New-York, and there try the cause. Now, the sheriff 
never is in fact directed to summon a jury at any of the terms, which 
are held for the sole purpose of deciding questions of law, and where 
juries would be wholly useless. Still it is necessary that the record 
be thus made up, and contain all these fictitious averments. These 
awards of venire which are inserted in the nisi prius record, are nu- 
merous in proportion to the length of time which transpires after the 
cause is at issue or ready for trial, and before itis tried. If this pe- 
riod be one year, which is not uncommon, there are four of these 
awards stating what is not true—and the expense of entering them in 
the nisi prius and judgment records, is $5,04. It is as true in the 
law as every where else, that one fiction needs another to support it, 
and, therefore, to get rid of these superfluous directions to the she- 
rill as fast as they are made, the record constantly avers that the she- 
riff did not send the writ commanding him to have a jury at Utica, 

&e.. ** nor did he do any thing thereupon,’ wherefore he is commend 
ed ‘‘ as before,” to execute another like writ, whereon he does no- 
thing, as before, and so on. It is indeed literally true, that the she- 
riff never did any thing with all these writs, and for the best of all 
reasons, because none sueh ever were or could have been sent to 
him. Nevertheless,ihe record must be so made up to comply with 
the venerable usages of our English ancestors. This record is sup- 
posed to be made up by the Supreme Court, or their clerk, and to 
be sent, under their seal, to the nisi prius judge, not only to autho- 
rize him to try the cause, but to enable him to ascertain, with cer- 
tainty, what are the matters in controversy between the parties ; and 
for this purpose, it must be sealed up (that is, closed) under the seal 
of the court at one of the clerk’s oflices. Now it does not, in the 
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slightest degree, answer this purpose. It7zs always made up by the 
plaintiff's attorney, and the clerks, as matter of course, upon being 

aid their fee, without examination, seal any nisi prius record which 
is offeredtuthem. An attorney at Niagara is, therefore, bound to 
make up this record in his office there, and send it to Utica, to have 
it sealed and returned to him, before a cause can be tried at Niagara. 
Sometimes, indeed, he saves this trouble and expense by slipping off, 
instead of cutting, the tape which is attached to the seal, and binds 
the record, and which, upon future occasions, he can contrive to 
make answer for other records. Ifthe judge who tries the cause 
is not over scrupulous, this does just as well as a fresh seal.’ 


When these precious, imposing, and instructive forms are 
strictly complied with, and of course the cause ready for trial, 
a writ, called a Venire, is issued by the attorney, requiring the 


sheriff to summon a jury to try the cause. Now the sheriff 


summons regularly a number of jurors, called a pannel, to try 
all the cau-es registered for that Sittings or Circuit Court, with- 
out regard to any particular venire; and therefore this writ 
becomes a mere useless form, except to the sheriff, who re- 
ceives for each suit upon the list fifty cents—being a benefit to 
that officer equal to from two to three hundred dollars at each 
Sittings, and yielding an income to him, from this item alone, 
of about one thousand dollars a year. It seldom happens, 
however, that the court tries more than a fourth of the causes 
upon the docket at each Sittings ; the consequence of which is, 
that a new venire is issued again and again, until the cause in 
order becomes entitled to attention. Other ceremonies are 
practised at this stage of the proceedings, such as notice of tri- 
al for defendant and judge, and countermand notice of issue for 
clerk, and a number of others, involving considerations wholly 
unnecessary, and unintelligible to ordinary minds. 

After judgment comes Eeocnine, a process which involves 
abuses and inconveniences, something more than formal. 


‘ As I have already stated, when judgment is at length obtained, 
the plaintiff is entitled to issue his execution. This is done in all 
cases by the plaintiff’s attorney, though it purports to be issued by 
the clerk, under the direction or authority of the court. Any at- 
torney, therefore, can, at any time, issue an execution against any 
Inan, to any amount; and if he does this in a manner not authorized 
by law, the only redress is by application to the court at the next 
term ; and in the mean time the goods of the defendant may be un- 
der seizure, or his body in prison. The only reason for vesting so 
tremendous a power in each and every individual who has obtained 
an atterney’s license. is, because it is so done in England: and the 
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only ground upon which I have ever heard it justified, 1s, that the 
plaintiff only can know what is the amount really due. ‘There cer- 
tainly is ome class of cases which renders this apology somewhat 
plausible, so far as respects those cases. Those cases are, where 
the plaintiff has recovered judgment for a greater amount than is 
really due: as for instance, a judgment is obtained upon a bond in 
the penalty of ten thousand dollars, conditioned for the payment of 
five thousand dollars ; and perhaps this five thousand dollars paya- 
ble in instalments, some of which are not yet due. In such a case 
the judgment would be absolute that the plaintiff recover of the de- 
fendant the sum of ten thousand dollars, and it would be left to the 
plaintiff’s attorney to direct the sheriff what amount he should levy, 
and to issue the executions at successive intervals, as he might be 
entitled to them. The execution would, however, in the body of it, 
contain a direction to levy the whole amount; and the authority to 
receive less would only appear by a minute made by the plaintiff or 
his attorney upon the back of the execution.’ 


We shall close this narrative, with the catastrophe of a bill of 
costs—an instrument, the preparation of which, says the author, 
“ forms a science, about which large books are written ;” and 
which the attorneys themselves, for the most part, can no more 
make out without a precedent, than they can draft an ordinary 
declaration without the forms of Chitty or Wentworth. 


‘To any man of plain common sense, nay, to a man deeply vers- 
ed in the principles of law, but unacquainted with the English prac- 
tice, it is an unfathomable mystery ; and a bill of costs would be as 
unintelligible as an astrological projection of the spheres, excepting 
only, that by adding up the dollars and cents, he would know that so 
much money was demanded. All this is unnecessary.—The steps 
which are necessary in a suit, that is, upon a rational mode of prac- 
tice, are few and simple, and might easily be set down in plain Eng- 
lish words.’ 


The author has annexed, in an appendix, a bill of costs of the 
plaintifl’s attorney, when the verdict was taken by default, and 
therefore vastly more moderate than is rendered in contested 
cases. This bill includes sixty-eight distinct items, each of 
which is for a service rendered, or supposed to be, and amounts 
to fifty dollars seventy-two cents. Now, of these sixty-eight 
items, at least balf are for services that were never rendered, 
or if they were, such as were entirely useless and unnecessary. 
Those that remain, may by a little modification be reduced to 
twelve or fifteen, essential in the conduct of a suit. Indeed, 
says the author, ‘in many of the States, the bills of cost do not 
ordinarily contain more than five or six items, and may be easily 
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understood by any man who will take the trouble to look over 
them.” 

It is not our intention to give a history of a law suit conduct= 
ed in the Supreme Court, particularly as we touched upon this 
subject in our last number; indeed, were we to occupy ten 
times the space allotted us, we could only present the skeleton 
of a scheme, upon which libraries have been written, and where 
the most approved commentary extant is comprised in two 
large octavo volumes, containing twelve hundred pages. A 
system, which it is supposed will employ three years apprentice- 
ship to acquire and apply, can indeed be but imperfectly sha- 
dowed out ina review, and we must refer, therefore, those who 
wish to be better acquainted with this choice piece of legal me- 
chanism, to the English books of Practice. 

We cannot close our extracts, however, without bringing to 
the attention of the reader the following judiciou-, liberal, and 


manly appeal to the candour and good sense of the centiemen 
of the bar. 


‘ The expenses of legal proceedings are enormous, and ought to 
be reduced. Iam, however, an advocate fora liberal compens: ation; 
but I do not think that useless or hurtful labour should be done, 
merely that it may be paid for. I think, that the compensation for 
necessary services might be very much increased, consistently with 
an immense saving to the community, and ought to be incre: ised in 
the event of a reduction as to those which are useless 

‘It is nearly impossible that any considerable reform should take 
place in society without much present evil. Even abuses give occu- 
pation, and often profitable occupation, to very deserving persons, 
who must therefore suffer by their reduction. It may be that the 
gentlemen of the profession of the law, who have adapted them- 
selves to the present mode of practice, and whose numbers have in- 
creased in proportion to the real or expected emoluments of busi- 
ness, would suffer by any thing like a radical reform which should 
very materially reduce the amount of that emolument ; and if such 
should be the case, the suffering would perhaps press most severely 
upon those who are least able to bear it. If such should be the con- 
sequence, ne one would more sincerely regret individual misfortune, 
than the writer of this essay, even though he might not esteem it a 
sufficient reason to induce the community to forego great and obvi- 
ous benefits. There are considerations, however, which may tend 
to excite a doubt whether a reform, in the particulars proposed, 
would be ultimately injurious to the gentlemen of the legal profes- 
sion. Itis obvious that a reduction of the expense of law suits, and 
especially if accompanied with a diminution of the delay, would have 
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an immense eflect to increase business. The number of persons 
who are now deterred, by these circumstances, from a legal enforce- 
ment of their rights, is greater than any one would at first imagine. 
innumerable suits are thus silently prevented, and never heard of at 
the attorney’s office. If expenses were so reduced as not to afford 
a sufficient compensation, there are few clients who would object to 
allow a reasonable commission on collections in cases of success. 
This is a mode in which men do not object te pay money, and is a 
very common practice in States where taxable costs are low. Taking 
into consideration these sources of increased profit, and considering 
that a simplification of the practice would infinitely reduce the la- 
bour and anxiety of the practitioner, it is much to be doubted whe- 
ther even the present practitioners would be losers by reform. It 
ought to be considered, that the Jabour would be reduced in a great- 
er proportion than the emolument. It is easier to conduct ten cau- 
ses upon a simple plan, than one according to the English practice, 
and it is a truth, that in many of the States, a bill of costs of $10 or 
$15 is a better compensation to the attorney, in proportion to his 
trouble, than $59 in the State of New-York. But, even if the gen- 
tlemen now at the bar should be sufferers, in a pecuniary point of 
view, in consequence of this improvement, the evil would not be 
very permanent. The number of candidates for professional occu- 
pation will increase or diminish in proportion to the amount of that 
occupation. Ifthe emoluments derived from the practice of the law 
should become great, the number of candidates for these emoluments 
would be enlarged in full proportion. In any community, which is 
not in its mere infancy, the profession of the law will be always over- 
flowing. For this, there are many reasons, some of which operate 
more powerfully in this, than in other countries. [tis a genteel pro- 
fession ; it attracts public regard; and is, at least, one of the main 
avenues to political power, and the honours and emoluments of of- 
fice. I believe, that the remark somewhere made by Adam Smith, 
that the profession of the law never wholly supports all its members, 
is fully verified in the United States, or, at least, in those portions of 
our country where the first luxuriant crop of litigation has passed off 
with the virgin fertility of the soil. There must, therefore, from the 
nature of things, be a considerable proportion of the whole number 
of lawyers, who can obtain but a very inadequate support from their 
professions ; and it is probable that the number of such will bear some 
proportion to the whole number of the profession, and would there- 
fore be rather diminished than increased by any circumstance which 
decreased the total emolument, and of consequence the total numbe1 
of the profession. But suppose this view of the case to be wholly 
erroneous ; that a simplification of the practice would decrease the 
total amount of professional emolument ; and that this decrease would 
operate, upon the whole, to the prejudice of the profession ; a ques- 
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tion would then arise whether the interests of the legal profession 
should be preferred to those of the whole community. What should 
we say to a combination among the faculty of physic to oppose an 
improvement which was designed to lessen the quantity of disease, 
on the ground that it would interfere with their interests? Is any 
_ malady much greater than expensive and ill-regulated litigation ?” 


We have omitted altogether to touch upon the action of 
ejectment, dower, writ of right, &c. each of which comprehends 
a separate and distinct plan, and to which we are not in the 
least introduced by an acquaintance with the rules which go- 
vern the parties in personal actions. We cannot better con- 
vey a general idea of the action of ejectment, than in the words 
of Sir William Blackstone: “ This new method entirely de- 
pends upon a string of legal fictions: no actual bar is made, no 
actual entry by the plaintiff. no actual ouster by the defendant, 
but all are merely ideal, for the sole purpose of trying the title.” 
In regard to this action, the author also makes this general re- 
mark. 

‘ The title to real estate is tried by the action of ejectment, where 
the proceedings are complicated and fictitious to a ludicrous degree, 
and where, in fact, nothing is finally decided by the judgment of the 
court, except that one party is ordered to pay the costs.’ 


The writ of right is an action of extreme intricacy, and is 
seldom, if ever, used: but there 1s one case, we think, in which 
it is indispensable ; created so by our statute of limitations, 
which bars the action of ejectment after twenty years adverse 

ossession, and the writ of right after twenty-five years. 

Manifold are the injuries that arise from the present system : 
In the first place, it is wholly unintelligible to the great mass 
of the community, and of course exposes them to vexation and 
difficulty. Whatever may be the machinery made use of to deprive 
others of their rights, and which possesses an intricacy impene- 
trable to those who are to be affected by it, is to such little else 
in principle than an inquisition, whose functions are performed 
beyond the reach of the public eye, or the hearing of the pub- 
lic ear : Different, indeed, is the operation of our legal forms, 
and different is the result to which they lead; but for such a 
difference are we indebted, not to the intrinsic quality of the 
forms themselves, but to the habits of the community, and the 
facility with which we find advocates in the attorneys of the 
court to protect us from oppression. ‘TI recollect one instance 
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in particular, (says the author,) when the execution was the 
first and only proceeding in the cause, and the excuse render- 
ed by the attorney was, ‘hat the defendant was a bad man, and 
he did not know any other way to secure the money.” What 
can so readily protect the community from a repetition of such 
an outrage, or from outrages to which other branches of the 
same complicated system may give occasion, asa lractice, sim- 
ple and uninvolved, adapted alike to the learned and unlearned, 
aud to the comprehension of which a man of plain common 
sense is fully adequate. 

Secondly : Three years apprenticeship is required by rule of 
Court, to entitle a man to perform the office of attorney ; and in 
case the candidate has not passed through the forms or sub- 
stance of a collegiate education, a six years preparation is di- 
rected. We do not know that the subject requires a dicipline 
of the intellect for so long a period ; but if an acquaintance with 
a useless mystery cannot be obtained in a shorter period than a 
year, it is a full objection to it. There is another objection 
to the present practice, to our comprehension, infinitely more 
serious, which ts, that its study contracts and narrows the mind, 
infuses a disposition to chicane and trick, and militates against 
the usual objects of intellectual acquisitions which are designed 
to liberalize the ideas, and elevate the character. 

Thirdly : The time exhuusted in attending to these unmeaning 
and insignificant cerenonies, would be indeed appalling, were 
i‘ not that our habits have in some degree reconciled us to its 
waste ; suitors in particular, in their zeal for justice and ar- 
dour of its pursuit, seldom taking note of it “ but by its loss,” 
or until they have worked their way so far into the mire of the 
law asto prevent theirreceding. In actions where no defence 
is made, a judgment cannot be obtained under six months ; and 
in simple causes, which are contested, a period of from nine 
months toa year, is the shortest in which these forms can be com- 
plied with. If, however, the whole forms of the law are 
yursued, which may be induced by defendant’s obstinacy, plain- 
tiff’. dilatoriness, the complication of the subject, or, we 
ma, add, by the management of a faithless attorney, it will ab- 
sorb a period of eighteen months or two years. In this esti- 
mate we take no note ofthe delay occasioned by a multiplicity 
of business before the court, and the want of labourers to des- 
patch it; the useless ceremonies of whi h we are now complain- 
ing, have enou ch sin of their own to answer for, without im- 
puting to thein what is chargeable to an imperfect arrangement 
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of the judiciary department. Neither do we have reference to 
the cases in which a suit isremoved from the Common Pleas 
to the Supreme Court, or from thence to the Court of Errors ; 
of which cases we cannot limit the duration. We cannot bet- 
ter exhibit the futility of these forms, than by comparing ther 
with the proceedings in other states. 

The practice of the courts of common law in Massachusetts 
is wholly free from the heavy and embarrassing forms of the 
English practice. ‘Their proceedings are characterised by ne 
involution, or evolution, fiction, or mystery, but are simple and 
direct : the consequence of which is, that a suit is terminated 
ina month, if no appeal be made, and in six months, if referred 
for farther adjudication : the taxable costs do not exceed six or 
ten dollars in the first case, and forty dollars in the second, inde- 
pendent of compensation to witnesses ; who are allowed there 
one dollar a day for their attendance at court, and who, with us, 
receive nothing. It would be idle in the extreme, to suppose 
the: justice is not administered with as much infallibility in 
Massachusetts, as itis with us. 

But, the greatest evil arising from this system, is in the costs 
of sui’, which will average nearly 200 dollars in each cause, es- 
timating the taxable costs of the plaiotifl’s and defendant’s at- 
torney, (the action being commenced and terminated in the 
Supreme Court, and the amount exceeding 250 dollars.) It is 
evident, that justice is thus placed beyond the reach of ordina- 
ry persons, and the means thus furnished to one class of the 
community to harrass and perplex the other, induced many to 
submit to injury, rather than seek redress by measures so ap- 
palliog. It is true, that litigation is thus restrained, and dif- 
ferences are sometimes amicably compromised, which would 
otherwise be referred to the decision of the law ; but we are con- 
vinced, {hat much more importance is attached to this as an ar- 
gument, than it merits ; for defendants, availing themselves of the 
embarrassment which now attends the conduct of a suit, are of- 
ten unyielding and refractory. We trust, however, there is no 
one in this community who would, at the expense of justice, 
desire to repress suits at law, and we therefore will not dwell 
upon an argument, which however referrible to the state of 
manners and habits of the people of ‘Turkey or China, can have 
but little application to us. Speedy and certain punishment 
is the best security against the commission of crime ; so the 
administration of summary justice in civil cases tends most pow- 
erfully to make men honourable in their dealings, cautious in 
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their intercourse with others, more upright in their intentions, and 
prompt in rendering satisfaction for injuries inflicted. We have 
instances at hand, to prove the truth of this proposition ; which, 
as they might be considered to savour of personality, we shall 
at present omit to cite. 

We are exceedingly pleased with the spirit and temper in 
which this pamphlet is written. The reasoning is direct and 
forcible, and the sentiment employed, wholly devested of trifling 
and of severity. Theauthorseems sincerely desirous of reforming 
the present practice of the law, which has become an intolera- 
ble grievance ; and the circumstance of his being a lawyer, puts 
his candour and disinterestedness beyond suspicion. We have 
no doubt that this essay will meet with many opponents from 
the gentlemen of the bar ; some will feel and express their in- 
dignation, because they conceive their interests to be intimate- 
ly connected with the present system; others will feel regret, 
because truthis not to be told at all times; and others again, 
will seriously question the necessity, or practicability of any 
reform: but we know there are in this community profession- 
al men, of as enlightened and liberal minds as adorn any coun- 
try, whose talents and integrity place them beyond the reach 
of secondary or inferior considerations, who will approve both 
the reasoning and the motives of our author. But, however 
problematical may be the immediate reception of this pam- 
phlet, one thing is clear and certain, thatthe time will come, 
when the absurd and ridiculous pageantry of the English Prac- 
tice will be banished from our land, and ranked with blue 
laws, and prosecutions for witchcraft, as among the delusions of 
‘the age. We fervently pray that this period be not far distant. 


-~-—— — 





Art. Hl. La Profezia di Dante di Lord Byron, tradotta in ter- 
za rma da lh Da Ponrre. Seconda edizione con note ed ag- 
giunte di varie poesie originali. pp. 100. Nuova Jorca, 1822. 


Lorp Byron calls. his Prophecy of Dante a metrical experi- 
ment. We believe it to be something more serious—a_ political 
experiment. He has ever shown himself the eloquent defender 
of the rights of subjects, in opposition to the pretensions of legi- 
timate tyranny ; and indeed it is to that inspiration which liberty 
lends to her advocates, that we are_ indebted for the finest pro- 
ductions of his Lordship’ s Muse. Of late years, a willing resi- 
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dent of Italy, “ the clime of verdant fields and sun-lit skies,” and 
a passionate admirer of her language and her literature, ee must 
have felt a sentiment of deep regret, arising almost to indigna- 
tion, that a country so fair, should not be free; that a people of 
warm hearts and lively aflections—a people who have given 
abundant proofs of powerful genius and brilliant imagination, 
should be obliged to bow their necks to the disgraceful yoke of 
a foreign master. It is highly probable, then, that Lord Byron 
wrote the Prophecy of Dante, not so much with the view of ex- 
tending or confirming his reputation as a poet, (now establish- 
ed beyond his own capacity to destroy it,) as with the hope of 
rousing these 

Sons of the conquerors who overthrew 

Those who overthrew proud Xerxes, 


to a sense of the injuries of their oppressors, and a knowledge of 
their own capabilities. 'Toexpress, at once, his admiration of that 
various talent, which has made Italy the nursery of the arts, the 
birth place of heroes, and the sanctuary of saints, and the de- 
testation of that barbarous policy, which has left her nothing but 
hei literature, the noble author has adopted a fiction, suggested 
by the Cassandra of Lycophron, and the Nereus of Horace. 
Dante, the great parent of Tuscan song, is made to prophesy the 
furwre literary glory, and political degradation of his country. 

No one could, with more propriety, have been selected for this 
purpose. than the poet sire of Italy; and no one was better 
qualified to be the representative of the banished Ghibelline, 
than he who had sung so well the wanderings of “ self exiled Ha- 
rold.””’ Of the manner in which Lord Byron has done his part, 

it is needless now to speak. ‘The “ Prophecy of Dante” is gene- 
rally allowed to be written with all the spirit and energy w which 
the dignity of the subject demanded ; full of the fire and fervour 
of the Tuscan bard, with much of his rugged sublimity, and 
earnest eloquence. But, to fulfil the object of its production, a 
trans!ation was indispensable ; and to represent faithfully, 1 in ano- 
ther Janguage, the peculiar beauties of the original, it will be 
readily admitted, was no easy task. We believe, however, his 
Lordship will have every reason to congratulate himself, that his 
Poem has fallen into the hands of a translator so amply quali- 
ficd to do him justice. Beside a familiar acquaintance with the 
classics of his own country, and a knowledge of our language. 

quite sufficient to reach the highest flights of his author, he brings 
with him, as an additional earnest of his success, poetical reputa- 
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tion already firmly established.* To those who are acquainted 
with the language of the translation, a single perusal will be suf 
ficient to show, that the confidence arising from such assurances, 
has not been misplaced. The whole poem is rendered with great 
fidelity, under the additional difficulty of breaking down the in- 
terminable periods of the original, to accommodate them to the 
laws of the Italian terza rima. In this respect, the translation is 
certainly free from a defect which is fairly chargeable upon the 
original. As the pleasure which rhyme affords arises from the 
gratification of the ear, in accustomed and anticipated returns of 
similar sound, and as the rhymes of this metre succeed each 
other in an order unusual to mere English readers, the gratifica- 
tion derivable from this source is, for this reason alone, very 
much diminished ; but it is almost entirely destroyed by the 
frequent violation of that essential law of the terza rima, that the 
sense shall he complete at the termination of every terzina.t It 
is true that rhyme is, after all, an ornament of inferior con- 
sequence ; yet, as the measure which Lord Byron has adopt- 
ed was intended as a specimen of the terza rima, or at least, an 
attempt to introduce something like it into English poetry, we 
may be permitted to complain that he has defeated his own in- 
tentions ; for the specimen of this exotic is as imperfect as the 
attempt to naturalize it is unpromising. ‘The translator was ac- 
cordingly obliged to demolish the cumbrous structure of Lord 
Byron’s verse, and to form the fragments to a proper size and 
"i Under this necessity of reducing the wild and irregular 
curvetting ofhis Lordship’s Pegasus to the systematic rules of the 


* This gentleman, to whose indefatigable zeal in the extensive diffusion of 
the bell? idioma we are indebted for “nearly all we know of the literature and 
literary history of Italy, is well known to Italian scholars here, and in Europe, 
as the author of some of the most admired operas of the present day. Of these, 
the principal are, La Cosa Rara, Le Nozze di Figaro, L’Arbore di Diana, Assur 
re d’Ormus, I] Don Giovanni, La Merope, La Proserpina, L’Amor Frater- 
uo, and La Scuola de’ Maritati. Besides these operas, which have been repeat- 
edly represented on most of the European Theatres, for the last 30 years, 
with undiminished applause, he has written a tragedy entitled Mezenzio, a 
Canzone on the death of the Emperor Joseph HI. of which Mathias (the 
author of Pursuits of Literature) has spoken in terms of the most unqualified 
approbation, and a great number of smaller poems, to be found in most of the 
Raccolte of Italian poetry. We anticipate a more detailed account of his 
writings, together with much interesting information respecting his literary 
cotemporaries, from his own biography, which we understand is now pre- 
paring for publication. 

t This law, although occasionally transgressed by the author of the Com- 
niedia, isinvariably “observed by Petrarch, in his 7'r ionfi, and by Monti, im 
has celebrated Cantica. 
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maneége, combined with the ordinary difficulties of translation. it 
might have been reasonably expected that the translator would 
have been obliged to sacrifice much. beauty of expression, and 
purity of diction ; but his long and intimate familiarity with the 
master-poets of Italy, has enabled him to preserve a style and lan- 
guage uniformly justified by their authority, so as to give to the 
translation the air and aspect of originality. Without entering 
into a detailed examination of the work, we cannot help sub- 
joining a brief notice of such passages as forced themselves more 
particularly on our attention. ‘These extracts may serve to sub- 
stantiate the opinions we have advanced ; and, at the same time, 
may not be unacceptable to such of our Italian readers as have 
not yet obtained the translation. 

The first Canto, and indeed we may safely say the same of the 
whole, is remarkable for its faithful adherence to the sense of the 
original : the language is uniformly pure and classical, the 
rhyt mes easy and natural, and nowhere betraying the restraints 
“ translation. ‘The Apostrophe to Beatrice, is particularly beau- 
nful. 


O Beatrice la cui dolce salma 
Un freddo marmo copre, e poca Terra, 
Angel del nuovo amor ch’ardea quest’ alma ; 
Ineffabile amor, unico in Terra; 
Ben mia ventura fu che il tuo ‘bel viso 
Vidi tra lor ch’ilcerchio ultimo serra ; 
Che in traccia ancor andrei del caro riso, 
Qual la Colombache dall’ arca uscia, 
Che senz’ esso imperfetto ¢ il paradiso. 
L’essenza de’ pensier, la vita mia 
Fosti al mio decim’ anno, e amore intesi 
Priach’io sapessi i] nome suo che sia. 
F in quest ’occhi sfavilla ancor che offesi 
Dall’ esilio, da’ turbini, dagli anni, ; 
Dal pianto che da te, non d’ altri appresi.* — p. 10. 


: Oh Beatrice ! whose sweet limbs the sod 

So long hath prest, and the cold marble stone, 
Thou sole pure seraph of my carliest love, 

Love so inetiable, and so alone, 

That nought on earth could more my bosom move, 
And meeting thee in heaven was but to meet 
That without which my soul, like the arkless dove. 

Had wander’d still in search of, nor her feet 
Relieved her wing till found ; without thy li¢ht 
My paradise had still been incomplete. 

Since my tenth sun gave surnmer to my sioht 


Vor. IV. 30 
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The eloquent and angry complaint of the ingratitude and un- 
Kindness of Florence, is translated with great spirit and truth. 
The following extract, in particular, is remarkable for the ele- 
vation of the style, and the harmonious flow of the versification. 


‘ Szombra gran Dio, le imagini funeste ! 
Vendica tu i miei torti, atterra gli empi : 
Cada su quelli tua sferza celeste. 

Sii tu mio scudo, tu che in altri tempi 
In rischi, in pene, in citla guaste, in campo, 
Ed in mille da me sofferti scempj 

Per Fiorenza, ma invan, fosti mio scampo : 
Appello a te, ch’in tuo sublime regno 
Vidi, senza perire al vivo lampo. 

Appello a te che mi rendesti degno 
Di veder quel ch’ avvolto in fragil scorze 
Non vide pria vivendo umano ingegno. 

Con qual gravezza ahimé, con quanta forza 
Par che un senso di terra a me ritorni, 
Che 1 bassi affetti e passion rinforza. 

Le notti spaventose, 1 lunghi giorni, 

I palpiti del cor alla rivista 
Di dieci lustri di sangue e di scorni, 

Ei pochi anni aspettati d’ una trista 
Vita, men aspra sol per la costanza 
Che dall uso de’ mali un’ alma acquista. 

Sull’ ermo scoglio ove non vien speranza 
Gran tempo stetti, e piu non guardo vele 
Che 1 scogli orrendi han d’ evitar baldanza.’* p. 16. 


Thou wert my life, the essence of my thought, 
Loved ere I knew the name of love, and bright 
Still in these dim old eyes, now overwrought 
With the world’s war, and years and banishment, 
And tears for thee, by other woes untaught. Byron. 


* —___.__. Great God ! 
Take these thoughts from me—to thy hands I yield 
My many wrongs, and thine almighty rod 
Will fall on those who smote me,—be my shield! 
As thou hast been in peril, and in pain, 
In turbulent cities, and the tented field— 
In toil, and many troubles borne in vain 
For Florence.—I appeal from her to Thee! 
Thee, whom I late saw in thy loftiest reign. 
Even in that glorious vision, which to see 
And live was never granted until now, 
And yet thou hast permitted this to me. 
Alas! with what a weight upon my brow 
The sense of earth and earthly things come back. 
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The concluding stanzas are very little inferior to the original, 
and terminate with a very ingenious imitation of the last verse of 
the well known Sonnet, 


‘Vidi I’ Italia col crin sparso incolto.’ 


The translation of the second Canto, containing Dante’s proud 
eulogium of that exquisite language, of which he may be justly 
called the creator, followed by a melancholy picture of the fu- 
ture condition of Italy, and concluding with a magnificent appeal 
to the patriotism of his countrymen, is extremely well sustained 
throughout. The following fine passage preserves all the sub- 
limity of the original. 


‘ Veggio or ch’ il velo é del futuro infranto, 
Da Eternita, con tetro ondeggiamento 
Infinite innalzarsi eta di pianto, 

Quasi onde in mar prima che infurj il vento : 
Ferme stanno le nubi, il turbo tace, 

E di sua Creazion sente il momento 

I] tremuoto nell’ utero ove giace, 

Ed il caos di lagrime e di duolo: 
Tutti disponsi a torti gloriae pace. 

Gli elementi or tranquilli aspettan solo 
La tremenda parola, Notte Fia ; 

Ed un sepolcro diverra 11 tuo suolo.’* p- 24. 


The third and fourth cantos, though perhaps not quite equal 
to the two first, are not such as to induce us to change the opi- 


Corrosive passions, feelings dull and low, 
The heart’s quick throb upon the mental rack, 
Long day, and dreary night; the retrospect 
Of half acentury bloody and black, 
And the frail few years I may yet expect 
Hoary and hopeless, but less hard to bear, 
For I have been too long and deeply wreck’d 
On the lone rock of desolate Despair 
To lift my eyes more to the passing sail 
Which shuns that reef so horrible and bare. Byron. 


* Wo! wo! the veil of coming centuries 
Is rent,—a thousand years which yet supine 
Lie like the ocean waves ere winds arise, 
Heaving in dark and sullen undulation, 
Float from eternity into these eyes ; 
The storms yet sleep, the clouds still keep their station. 
The unborn earthquake yet is in the womb, 
The bloody chaos yet expects creation, 
But all things are disposing for thy doom ; 
The elements await but for the word, 
‘ Let there be darkness!” and thou grow’st a tomb ' 
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nion we have given of the whole. They contain many passages 
written in the best style of translation. In translating the pro- 
phet’s annunciation of the coming of the bard who was to sing the 
delivery of Sion, the very language of T’asso has been employed 
with great propriety, and much ingenuity. 
‘L’ altro, ditempra tenera e amorosa, 

Cantera il Capitan, cantera larme, 

E di Gerusalem J’ opra pietosa. 
Cantera de’ Cristiani in mestro carme 

I] sangue sparso, ove il suo sparse il Santo, 

Perche di Dio lo sdegno si disarme. 
Sua nobil arpa di Sionne il canto 

Ravvivera tra 1 salci del Giordano, 

E il fier conflitto ed il trionfo santo 
Del Pio, del Forte, a cui l’ inferno invano 

‘* Opporsi osd nel glorioso acquisto, 

‘* E molto oprd col senno e con la mane 
Finche il vessillo inalberd di Cristo, 

La ve’ il suo sangue imporporo la croce, 

Fia subbietto al suo canto alto ma triste.’* pp. 42. 


No one certainly would have imagined, that the seven con- 
cluding verses of the third canto. were written by one who had 
long passed his grand climacteric. 


‘La cima verso il ciel l’ alpe nevosa 
Pia che vulcan fiammtruttante innalza, 
Che vibra luce in nera gola ascosa. 
Talor per poco quell’ adusta balza 
T : a oa hil 
ra gli orror brilla di terribil notte ; 
Ma poi quel foco al tartaro ribalza ; 
Al Tartaro che alberga entro a sue grotte.”j _— pp. 48 


* The second, of a tenderer, sadder mood, 
Shall pour his soul out o’er Jerusalem ; 

He, too, shall sing of arms, and Christian blood 
Shed where Christ bled for man; and his high harp 
Shall by the willow over Jordan’s flood, 

Revive a song of Sion, and the sharp 
Conflict, and final triumph of the brave 
And pious, and the strife of hell to warp 

Their hearts from their great purpose, until wave 
The red-cross banners where the first red Cross 
Was crimson’d from his veins who died to save, 
Shall be his sacred argument. Byron, 


t The Alp’s snow summit nearer heaven is seen 
han the volcano’s fierce eruptive crest, 
Whose splendour from the black abyss is flung, 
While the scorch’d mountain, from whose burning breast 
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Our readers will easily pardon one extract more, in which the ie 
translator appears to be inspired with alla native’s honest enthu- qi 
siasm, and pardonable pride. iM 

‘ Trail fer clangor de’ marziali sdegni, { 
E il rimbombar degli elmi e delle spade 3 
Nell’ eta ch’ annunziai fia che ancor regni \ 

Luce d’ incomparabile beltade. eet |! 
E qual cedro in deserto torreggiante, e: 
Mentre in duol gemeran I’ altre contrade, i 

il genio di mia Patria trionfante ¥ 





E tempo e tirannia fia che disarmi, 
In ogni ramo suo bello e fragrante. 
1 re, cessando i ludi aspri dell’ armi, 
Di sugger sangue cesseran per poco, 
Sforzati d’ ammirar le tele e 1 marmi. 
E quei che terra e ciel volgon in gioco, 
Sentiranno il poter d’ una bellezza 
Che misero altre volte a ferro e foco.’ * p. 54. 


It was hardly to be expected, that in a translation of so dif- 
fien{t an author as Lord Byron, labouring under the additional 
restraints we have already alluded to, exact fidelity could always 
be maintained. We find, accordingly, that the translator has re- 
sorted to occasional departures from the meaning of the original ; 
and here and there, has omitted something of his author’s, or 
added something of his own. An enumeration of the instances 
in which this has been done, will serve to give an idea of the ex- 
treme exactness of the rest. 


A temporary torturing flame is wrung, 4 ‘3 
Shines for a night of terror, then repels pt 
Its fire back to the hell from whence it sprung, i 

The hell which in its entrails ever dwells. Byron. i 


; : 
* Amidst the clash of swords, and clang of helms, : a 
The age which I anticipate, no less ia 
Shall be the Age of Beauty, and while whelms 
Calamity the nations with distress, 
The genius of my country shall arise, (4 
A Cedar tow ering o’er the Wilderness, Me 
Lovely in all its branches to all eyes, 
Fragrant as fair, and recognized afar, 
W afting its native incense through the skies. 
Sovereigns shall pause amidst their sport of war, 
Wean’d for an hour from blood, to turn and gaze ‘oa 
On canvass or on stone; and they who mar | 
All beauty upon earth, compell’d to praise, 
Shall feel the power of that which thev destroy. Byron, 
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Canto I. v. 12. ‘ ch’to prangendo invoco ;’ not in the original : 

probably inserted for the sake of the rhyme. 
v. 87. ‘ the mind that was temptation proof ;’ translated 
simply, a senno. 
v. 104. ‘ from Minturne’s marsh ;’ omitted in the 
translation. 

Canto IT. v. 105. * Stranier stendardo a tenon giunse ancora.’ 
In the original, ‘ never shall advance,’ which is far more compre- 
hensive and expressive. 

v. 123. Eng. 
‘but alone she will not war, 
Yet aids the warrior worthy of his birth 
In a soil where the mothers bring forth men.’ 


This passage is unaccountably omitted in the translation. 

Canto III. v. 17. ‘ Ll fumo della martire Italia.’ instead of the 
sound of Italy’s lamentation, as in the original, is compared to the 
- harpstring stricken by the wind.’ 

v. 20. ‘il piu verace;’ instead of il pri umile. 
This is, perhaps, the boldest license to be found in the whole 
work. We must, however, admit, that the expression humblest of 
thy sons, seems but ill accordant with the high and confident tone 
of proud indignation which Dante always assumes, when he 

speaks of his own powers, or Florence’s ingratitude. 
v. 46.‘ Chiari per senno, per dottrina ehiari.’ This 

is hardly a fair translation of 
‘the wise, 
The gay, the learned, the generous, and the brave.’ 


v. 58. ‘ Costui forse gia nacque.’ Dante does not 
say that this ‘ mortal Saviour’ is perhaps already born, but that 
he may be born at some future time. 

v. 101. Aremarkable passage, containing a curious 
allusion to a well known anecdote in the life of Demosthenes, is 
here omitted. 

v. 138. We doubt whether any authority for this 
ellipsis of che or al quale, can be produced from the Testi di lingua. 
(he molto oprd, would certainly be better. 

v. 174. 

‘benche il suo Principe de’ vati 

Com’ aquila sugli altri I’ ali spanda.’ 

‘his is a beautiful imitation of Dante ; but here entirely gratui- 
rous. for the original says, simply, 


‘ though one 
Of hers be mighty.’ 
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Canto III. v. 188. Not in the English. 

Canto IV. v. 3. ‘ perchance the best.’ An important omission. 

v. 63. 80. 192, Added by the translator. 

v. 139. * In cio che nasce da delitto e morte. We 
are here hardly reminded of the obvious allusion in the English, 
to Milton’s Allegory of Sin and Death. 

Many of these alterations might, no doubt, be defended on va- 
rious grounds. Some appear to have been introduced in order to 
preserve the smoothness and harmony of the versification ; others 
to explain some obscurity in the ideas, or some ambiguity in the 
language of the original. 

The best evidence, that the translator did not undertake his dif- 
ficult task without a competent and critical knowledge of our 
own language, is the fact, that after the strictest examination, we 
have been able to find but one single instance in which he has mis- 
conceived the meaning of his author; an author too, remarkable 
for the extreme subtlety of his speculations, the originality and 
profoundness of his reflections, and the frequent intricacy, and 
occasional obscurity, of his style. This occurs, Canto I. v. 148. 
of the English, where the translator has evidently supposed that 
the sense was complete at the end of the 147th verse, and that the 
two succeeding lines were interrogative, not remarking that ‘ Did 
not my verse embalm,” is equivalent to, ‘“‘ Unless my verse em- 
balmed,” &c, 

The great beauty of the translation of a part of the fourth Can- 
to of Childe Harold, (the apostrophe to Ocean,) makes us regret 
that itis only a part ; a regret, which we hope will be removed by 
the translation of the entire poem. ‘The poetical part of the 
translator’s letter to Lord Byron, affords ample proofs of his 
powers in original composition. Of the two versions, one in La- 
tin elegiac verse by the author, the other in English by his 
daughter, we can hardly say which we prefer; for the terseness 
and classic propriety of the one, seem equalled, if not surpassed, 
by the tender and melancholy eloquence of the other. 

We cannot conclude, without congratulating our readers on 
this accession to our literary stock; for if the honour of a success- 
ful poem belongs in part to the place of its nativity, we may be 
surely permitted to indulge a sentiment of pride and pleasure, at 
so novel an occurrence in the annals of our literature, as the pub- 
lication of the first edition of an Italian poem on this side of the 
Atlantic ; and we feel assured that Lord Byron will be at once 
gratified, and surprised to find, that America has produced what 
Europe could not furnish. an adequate translation of his own ex- 
quisite poetry. 
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Art. IV. Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind. By 


Dueatp Stewart, Professor, &c. Edinburgh.* 


[r the two sexes now stood upon an equality in point of 
education, the remarks with which Mr. Stewart’s work aboundst 
concerning the importance of education in general, considered 
as the means of developing the human faculties and bringing 
them to perfection, would in the same degree affect the male 
and female part of society. For no one will deny, that if it isa 
misfortune to be by ignorance the degraded slave ‘ of the fluc- 
‘tuating caprices and fashions of the times, to be haunted by 
‘the causeless fears, and groundless apprehensions of the vul- 
*‘gar—’ it isas much so to one sex as to the other: orif itis a 
blessing which an enlightened education can bestow, to conduct 
us to the perfection and happiness of our nature—it is a blessing 
to each of the sexes alike. But in the present state of society, 
all remarks on the importance of education in general, have a 
more interesting relation to the female sex than to the other ; 
because they have hitherto been the neglected part of the com- 
munity. 

What our author observes, concerning the propriety of ap- 
plying endeavours, to improve ‘ wherea deficiency is most to be 
apprehended,’f is doubtless acorrect principle, bothas it regards 
individuals aud communities. Every good parent, in looking 


* The following article was drawn up in the winter of 1821, and derived 
from the arguments and principles advanced onthe examination ofaclass of 
female pupils, in the study of Stewart’s Philosophy of the mind, at the celebra- 
ted Female Institution, then of Waterford,now of Troy, N. Y. A petition 
was pending before the legislature of New-York, which had been addressed 
to them two winters before, to obtain their patronage for the plan of female 
education, sometimes alluded toin this Article. The examination was de- 
signed for the presence of anumber of the members of that body, then in ses- 
sion, who attended. The learned and accomplished Principal of the Institu- 
tion, Mrs. Willard, had instructed her pupils in the grounds of her conviction 
ofthe justice of the claims she had urged in behalf of their sex, and endeavour- 
ed to make those principles so comprehended, as far as consisted with the line 
of their studies, that they might be prepared to aid her, if she lived, or revive 
and perpetuate her spirit, ifshe died. 

The writer of the article remarks, “ that some explanation of this sort 
seems necessary, that the reader may not expect to find a critique on Stew- 
art ; that he may not be surprised, should no other work, however much in 
point, be allnded to; and that he may not be disappointed if he find some 
things imperfectly explained, it being supposed that those for whom the es. 
say was written previously understood them.” 

f See more particularly the introduction, second part, section 2. 

' See the introduction. second part. 
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around upon his children, to consider where his next appropria- 
tion for the means of education should fall, (granting education 
to be of equal importance to all,) would make it his chief in- 
quiry, which had been most neglected ; and we look forward 
with anxious hope, in the expectation that this principle will 
soon be acknowledged, not only by parents, but by the guar- 
dians of states, in the distribution of public funds for education. 

1. Inno part of his work does Mr. Stewart express himself 
with more earnestness and confidence, than in stating the in- 
fluence of early impressions and associations on the character 
and happiness of man.* It is surprising, that a philosopher of 
his acuteness should have failed to perceive and remark the 
peculiar bearing which this truth has on the importance of cal- 
tivating the female mind ; for it is chiefly by that sex, in the 
character of mothers, that these impressions and associations 
are given ; and they become indelibiy stamped upon the mind 
of the child, before he is placed under the care of learned male 
instructors. 

Our author remarks concerning errors early received, which 
he elsewhere calls, * prejudices of the nursery,” that ‘in the 
‘present state of society, the prejudices which we imbibe in 
‘early life are so various, and so intimately blended with ‘he 
‘bei:ef we entertain of the most sacred and important truths, 
‘that a great part of the life of a philosopher must necessarily 
*be devoted, not so much to the acquiring of new knowledge, 
‘as to urlearn the errors to which he had been taught to give 
‘animplicit assent, before the dawn of reason and reflection.’ If 
so numerous and so pernicious are the prejudices of the nurse- 
ry, how obvious the inference that we should seek to devest it 
of such errors, by enlightening that sex who preside over it. 
Some of Mr. Stewart’s most striking observations on the im- 
portance of early impressions and associations, are these: ‘ By 
‘far the greater part of opinions on which we act in Ife, are 
‘not the result of our own investigations, but are adopted im- 
‘plicitly, in infancy and youth, upon the authority of others.’ 
‘ When a child hears, either a speculative absurdity, or an er- 
‘roneous principle of action, re-ommended and enforced daily 
‘ by the same voice which just conveyed to it those simple and 
‘sublime lessons of morality and religion which are congenial to 
‘its nature, is it to be wondered at, that in future life, it should 
‘find it so difficult to eradicate prejudices which have twined 


* Thid. also the chapter on the association of ideas. 
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‘their roots with all the essential principles ot the human 
‘frame ?? ‘Such, and so permanent are the effects of first im- 

‘ pressions upon the character, that although a philosopher wid 
‘succeed by perseverance, in freeing his reason from the pre 

‘ judices with which it was entangled, they will still retain some 
‘hold of his imagination, and his affections ; and therefore, how- 
‘ ever enlightened his understanding may be in his hours of re- 
‘ flection, his philosophical opinions will frequently lose theirin- 
‘fluence over his mind in those very situations in which their 
‘ practical assistance is most required. How different would 
‘the case he, if education were conducted, from the beginning, 
‘with judgment? Were the same pains taken to impress truth 
‘on the mind in early infancy, that are often taken to inculcate 
‘ error, the great principles of our conduct would not only be 
‘juster than they are, but, in consequence of the aid which 
‘they would receive from the imagination and the heart train- 
“ed to conspire with them in the same direction, they would 
‘render us happier in ourselves, and would influence our prac- 
‘ tice more engin! and more habitually.’ 

Thus, we see, that the business of improving the child, should 
be begun by instructing the mother. If she be ignorant of the 
science of the mind, she will not be aware of the importance of 
those impressions which she makes upon the minds of her chil- 
dren, or if she be, how can she teach them truth, unless she 
has been taught it herself? How guard them from prejudice, 
when her own mind is the seat of error ? how give them cor- 
rect impressions and philosophical associations, when her own 
are the reverse ? 

2. From various operations of the mind, as unfolded by Mr. 
Stewart, we may perceive that many of the intellectual defects 
ascribed to the female sex, are suchas may be looked for from 
their present education and pursuits ; and consequently, may be 
expected to vanish, if such a system of education as would Jead 
to a proper arrangement of their occupations, could be adopted. 
‘ There are two opposite extremes,’ says Mr. Stewart,* ‘ into 
‘which men are apt to fall, in preparing themselves for the du- 
‘ ties of active life. The one arises from habits of abstraction, 

‘and generalization carried to excess: the other from a mi- 
‘ nute, exclusive, and unenlightened attention to the objects and 
, “events which happen to fall under their actual experience. In 

a perfect system of education, care should be taken to guard 


* Chapter on abstraction, section 7. 
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‘against both extremes ; and to unite habits of abstraction with 
‘habits of business, in such a manner as to enable men to con- 
‘sider things either in general or in detail, as the occasion may 
‘require.’ Whichever of these habits may happen to gain an un- 
due ascendancy over the mind, it will produce a character limit- 
ed in its powers, and fitted only for particularexertions. Ina 
character rendered defective by a continued attention to par- 
ticulars, ‘ the understanding becomes minute and circumscribed 
‘in its timid exertions, and formed for servile imitation.’ Mr. 
Stewart considers this defect as almost, or wholly incurable. 
The education and pursuits of women are such as to confine 
almost all of them to ‘an exclusive and unenlightened attention 
‘to the objects which fall under their actual experience ;? 
and hence they are seldom led to consider things in their ge- 
neral relations. It will follow from Mr. Stewart’s premises, that 
their understandings will be minute and circumscribed ; and 
that this defect of character, once fixed, must remain unal- 
tered. 

To almost every art practised by the male sex, there is a 
corresponding science. ‘There are sciences of navigation, 
agriculture, mechanics, and government. Hence, men in their 
ordinary occupations have an opportunity ‘ to mingle habits of 
abstraction with habits of business.’ But the case is different 
with women. One generation after another go on, not only 
contracting their understandings by a continued attention to 
petty details, but misapplying their exertions ‘in acquiring 
practical skill by their own trials,’ undirected by any gener- 
al comprehensive views, drawn from the experience of those 
who have gone before them. 

If the general objection to theories should here arise, that 
they induce habits of speculation, and thus unfit the individual 
for practice, we again appeal to Mr. Stewart. In the passage 
to be quoted, concessions are made to which we readily agree, 
while we contend that the preponderance is exactly with that 
scale in which he has placed it, and as much so with regard to 
the character and pursuits of women, as with those of men. 
*¢ In managing the little details of some subaltern employment, 
‘in which all that is required is a knowledge of forms, and 
‘a disposition to observe them, the want of a systematical 
* genius, is an important advantage; because this want ren- 
‘ders the mind peculiarly susceptible of habits, and allows 
‘the train of its ideas to accommodate itself perfectly to the 
‘daily and hourly occurrences of its situation. But if in this 


* Chapter on memory, section 2. 
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‘ respect, men of no general principles have an advantage over 
‘the philosopher, they fall greatly below him in another point 
‘of view ; inasmuch as all the information they po-sess must 
* necessar: aly be limited by their own proper experience ; where- 
‘as, the philosopher who is accustomed to refer every thing 
‘to general principles, is not only enabled by means of these 
‘tu arrange the facts which experience has taught him, but, 
‘ by reasoning from his principles synthetically, has it often in 
‘ his power to determine facts, a priori, which he has no oppor- 
* tunity of ascertaining by observation. 

“it foll ws farther. from the foregoing principles, that the in- 
*tellectual defects of the philosopher are of a much more cor- 
‘rigible nature, than those of the mere man of detail. If the 
‘form. ris thrown by accident into a scene of business, more 
‘time will pernaps be necessary to qualify him for it, than 

‘would be necessary for the generality of mankind ; but time 
‘and experievce wiil infallibly, sooner or later, familiarize his 
‘mad completely with his situation. A capacity for system 
‘and for philosophical arrangement unless it has been caref1- 
. ly cultivated in early life, is an acquisition which can scarcely 
‘ever be made afterwards ; and, therefore, the defects which I 
‘have already mentioned, as ‘connected with early and con- 
‘stant habits of business, adopted from imitation, and undirect- 
‘ed by theory, may, when once these habits are confirmed, be 
* pronounced to be incurable.’ 

The notion of forming theories on the business of females, 
has been, by some, considered visionary. But nothing more is 
necessary to show its practicability, than our author’s definition of 
a theory. ‘ The rules ot an art,’ says he,* ‘are merely a col- 
lection o! general observations, suggested by long experience, 
with respect io the most compendious and effectual means of 
performing every different step of the process which the art 
involves.” A quotation from our author’s opinion with respect 
to the importance of theories, will show how much women have 
been sufferers, from being destitute of them, in their peculiar 
province. © In consequence of such rules,” he adds, “ the art- 
ist 1s enabled to command the same success In all his opera- 
tious for which the unskilled workman must trust to a happy 
combination of circumstances; the misapplication, too, of the 
labour of one race, is saved to the next, and the acquisition of 
practical address is facilitated, by confining its exertions in one 


direction.” 


* Intreduction, part II. sec. 2 
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if further proof be needed of the practicability and importance 
of such theories, suppose we suggest an attempt, to reduce to a 
system, the peculiar duties of the sex in regulating the inter- 
nal concerns of families. We will take the word Housewifery, 
which, in our apprehension, comes nearer than any other to 
what we would express ; and in the first place, as is common in 
other sciences, we will show what ideas we intend to annex to 
the term. Housewifery teaches properly to superintend, or 

erform, all those operations which are necessary to the well- 
ordering of the internal concerns of a family. It teaches the 
best method of preserving and preparing food, as regards eco- 
nomy, health, and gratification of the appetite. It requires the 
keeping in a state of neatness and order, the rooms, furniture, 
and cloihes, for the use of a family ; and also the governing and 
maiiaging a household, so that the subordinate agents shall 
know their proper place and business, that thus every thing may 
be done in season, without bustle and confusion. 

From the very attempt at a definition, we perceive a wide 
untrodden field laid open before us. New applications of ex- 
tensive sciences, are needed to complete the plan of which we 
but imperfectly sketch the outline. To chemistry and na- 
tural philosophy, we must look for the principles of the art of 
preparing and preserving food: to physiology, for the effects 
of its different kinds in the nourishment, the growth, or de- 
cay of the human avimal: and, to morals and the philosophy of 
the human mind, for rules of duty and prudence, in the manage- 
ment of human beings, whose energies it falls within their pro- 
vince to direct. If ‘every science is to be estimated by its 
tendency to promote human happiness,’ how few are there so 
important, as would be a science of Housewifery ? 

if such theories were completed, and made the subjects of 
study for fexiale youth, that sex would have all the advantage 
wich Mr. Stewart ascribes to rules, in their effects to assist 
praciical operations ; and they would also be enabled in future 
life to «xpand their understandings, and by mingling ‘ habits of 
abstrac'io:, with habits of business,’ to effect that combination 
of theoretical knowledge and practical skill, which, according | 
to our author, shows ‘ the intellectual power of man in its full > 
perfection, and fits him to conduct, with a masterly band, the 
details of ordinary business, and to contend successfully with the 


untried difliculties of new and hazardous situations.’* 


* Chapter IV. sec. 7. 
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An inquiry here naturally arises, if it is thus possible to have 
such theories, and if they are thus useful, why have they not 
heretofore existed? Women have not been sufficiently enlight- 
ened to frame them; and men have probably been too much 
interested in their own concerns, to perceive that such were 
wanted, or to supply the want, if itwas perceived. Almost all 
Improvements in education, including learned treatises for pu- 
pils, have been made by teachers. It is a fact which throws 
light upon this subject, that almost all the works which are stu- 
died as class books in the higher seminaries, are the productions 
of professors of universities; Mr. Stewart was a professor in the 
university of Edinburgh ; and not less than ten gentlemen who 
were cotemporary instructors with him in that university, have 
written books which are studied in our colleges. Instructors of 
universities have each their separate departments of science 
allotted them; they have libraries to which they can resort for 
all the information which their predecessors have collected on 
the particular branch of each, and they have leisure to combine 
and arrange new systems of their own, when, in the discharge of 
their daily functions, they are led to perceive their necessity. 
It is scarcely necessary to observe, that females, without funds 
to support instructors in the separate branches, without perma- 
nent institutions, could not have effected the same purposes. 
If Mr. Stewart had been himself obliged to teach, in addition to 
the philosophy of the mind and ethics, penmanship, the elements 
of geometry and of criticism, natural philosophy, logic, and bo- 
tany, he would not have found time to make those researches, 
which have enriched that science to which his attention was 
particularly directed ; or however valuable his thoughts, he 
could not have found leisure to commit them to writing. 

3. It may be inferredfrom the following passage of Dr. Reid, 
which is quoted and adopted by Mr. Stewart, that improvements 
in the science of the mind are more to be expected from en- 
lightening the female sex, than from any other source. “If 
we could obtain a distinct and full history of all that hath pass- 
ed in the mind of a child, from the beginning of life and sensa- 
tion, till it grew up to the use of reason ; how its infant faculties 
began to work, and how they brought forth and ripened all the 
various notions, opinions, and sentiments which we find in our- 
selves, when we come to be capable of reflection; this would 
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be a treasure of natural history, which would probably give more 
light into the human faculties, than all the systems of philoso- 

hers about them, since the beginning of the world.” That 
such a history of the mind of a child should ever be formed, is 
doubtless impracticable. The nearest possible approach to it 
would be the journal of a mother, who should note down every 
fact which she should observe in the life of her child, that tend- 
ed to elucidate any doubtful point, or suggest any new princi- 
ple, with regard to the operations of the humanintellect. But 
in order to make such observations with advantage to the sci- 
ence, she must previously have a correct view of its present 
state. She must know what points are doubtful and what are 
its desiderata, But this presupposes a mind already cultivated ; 
for a female could not step at once from absolute ignorance to 
the requisite knowledge of a science so abstruse.* 

All Mr. Stewart’s reasonings to prove a gradual amelio- 
ration in the condition of the human species, have an important 
relation to the subject of female education: for he founds his 
hopes of such improvement on an expectation of the progress 
of knowledge. From two circumstances already noticed, it ap- 
pears that no step could now be takento advance the interests of 
science so much, as that of improving the education of females. 
First, because they have hitherto been the neglected part of 
community ; and secondly, because the informationthey receive 
will be the more certainly and the more profitably communicated 
to the rising generation, by impressions and associations fixed 
in their minds at that period of life, when, as it is most danger- 
ous to receive error, so it 18 most advantageous to be imbued 
with truth. 

If objections should arise to a system for improving female 
education, on account of its novelty, Mr. Stewart has furnished 
us with means to refute them, He shows,t+ that the wise and 
benevolent statesman should consider what ought to be, rather 
than what has been, or what is; that he will find it far less safe 
to reason from the past or present institutions of a world, which 


* From the remarks under this and the preceding head, we see how much 
assistance the female part of society, with sufficient cultivation, might afford 
towards bringing some of the most useful sciences to perfection; and that 
while moving in their own peculiar sphere.—Said a lady, somewhat humour- 
ously to a gentleman, * You speak of the march of human improvement— 
let me tell you, Sir, human improvement will never march rapidly while it 
goes on one leg.” 

¢ See Chapter on Abstraction—The use and akuse of general principles 
in politics. 
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is perpetually changing, than to draw his inferences, from what 
have ever been the ground of our conclusions, on the importance 
of improving female education, ‘ the known and acknowledged 
principles of the human constitution.’ 


In considering the bearing of female improvement on the ad- 
vancement of society towards its perfection, I have lately been 
much struck with the situation of women, as being peculiarly 
favourable to the cultivation of the finest morality. Woman is 
not forced into a communion with others, from which she is un- 
der the necessity of taking the taint of any vice; and it is her 
own fault if she be not ‘ unspotted from the world.’ Her famil 
being her field of action, she has too many objects of affection to 
suffer her sympathies to waste trom disuse, and too few tu have 
them lose their strength by dilution. Protected, she has no pro- 
vocation to indulge in vindictive passions; provided for, she is 
not tempted to avarice; ineligible to office, she is not open to 
the seductions of ambition. TI‘hus onthe one hand, shield- 
ed by her situation from temptations to vice, she is on the 
other, allured by it to virtue. Would she secure her influence 
over her husband, she must be virtuous; for man, even when 
himself degraded by vice, bows before purity enshrined in a fe- 
male form. Would she have her house well regulated, she must 
set the example of economy, sobriety, and order: would she 
wish her children to become all that is noble and praiseworthy, 
she must herself lead the way to excellence. We have before 
seen, that this situation, though more favourable than that of 
men to the culture of the heart, is not equally so to that of the 
understanding. But virtue (‘ for mere good nature,’ says the 
poet, ‘is a fool’) owes to vigour in the reasoning faculty, all 
her etlective energies. If then the situation of woman in socie- 
ty is so favourable to the finishing a fine character, where 
there is the frame of a cultivated intellect to begin with, but 
so unfavourable to the furnishing that frame, how important 
a care isit to parents and to legislators to see that it is obtained 
in early youth. | 

Ours is a government of public opinion ; and while this is pure 
at the fountain, we have nothing to fear. In this respect, what 
might nota race of enlightened women effect? It is true, their 
influence would be chiefly felt through the medium of their bro- 
thers, their husbands, and their sons: but, their situation lead- 
ing them to greater purity of character, that influence would 
diifuse itself by the sincerity and warmth of their benevolence 
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and patriotism. There is many a man among us, who would 
blush to have his wife know all the meanness to which he has 
stooped in political life ; and who would have gone to greater 
lengths in the career of degeneracy, had he not respected the 
purer spirit which dweltin her eye. The young politician of our 
country generally sets out—where it might be expected that en- 
lightened women would continue—with pure wishes for the 
good of his country and of mankind : but he finds himself, on en- 
tering into active life, reduced to the alternative of throwing 
away his exertions by acting alone, or of selecting between two 
selfish parties, that which he shall judge the least corrupt. Am- 
bition, too, is in his path, to tempt him to seek for his country’s 
honours, rather than her prosperity. Rivalships commence, 
Perhaps the wants of a rising family urge him on, till in his ea- 
gerness for office, he becomes not only corrupted, but a corrupt- 
er of others. He makes light of buy:ng and selling the con- 
sciences of men, and at length, unwilling to believe in a virtue 
superior to his own, he learus to regard patriotism and the rights 
of man, as nothing more than words, with which he may sway 
the multitude to his selfish purposes. 

In the wild uproar of our political elements, there is danger 
that the fire of freedom may become extinguished. This dan- 
ger will be less, the more there are, among its guardians, of 
those who have not selfish projects of their own to make them 
forget the importance of preserving it. Enlighten the female 
mind to understand its value, and here, as prefigured by a cus- 
tom of ancient Rome, women, with purity of devotion, shall 
watch this holy flame, as well as that of every other virtue, and 
preserve it from extinction. 

But there are those who have their honest fears, that if the 
intellectual power in the female sex were fully developed by 
education, women would be inclined to quit their present sphere, 
and intrude themselves into tiiat of men. ‘This is an argument, 
however, which liberal minded men do not lke to urge, 
because, to say to women, ‘ however great to you, may be 
the blessing of a cultisated understanding, you shall not pos- 
sess it, lest you should become less subservient to us,’ is to use 
the very language with which tyranny is ever ready to check 
the march of mind: still they believe, what we are not dispo- 
sed to deny, that if woman should lose her sense of dependency 
on man, society would be deprived of its sweetest charm ;—and 
they fear that she might. 


To prove that this apprehension is groundless, let us 
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again resort to the philosophy of the mind; and here we must, 
in some instances, desert our guide. The passions form a de- 
partment of this science,in which Mr. Stewart’s work is deficient; 
and in the course of the argument, we must state opinions 
respecting these, formed not from books, but from observations 
in numerous instances, continued for many years. In _ these 
remarks, we would be understeud to speak of that race of man- 
kind only, from which our observations have been drawn. ‘The 
diflerent races of men seem to us to have possessed the faculties of 
the mind in different degrees ; hence what is generally true with 
regard to one race, may ; be false with respect toanother. be- 
sides, we think the progress of truth has heretofore been impe- 
ded, by philosophers giving too much weight to accounts of the 
manners of remote ages, or distant climes. 

Mr. Stewart considers it proved by the French economists, 
that the social order is, in its most material respects, the result of 
the wisdom of nature. That this is the case in the assignment 
of their distinct occupations to the different sexes, appears from 
considering, that although the civ:l law has never interfered, yet 
che more society improves, the more invariably do we find the 
management of the household, aud the care of the children, al- 
lotted to the female, and the exterior business of the family to- 
gether with the concerns of war and government, to the male. 
This subject is sometimes treated, as if it wassupposed that hu- 
man ingenuity contrived these conditions, and having arranged 
them, the men, being the stronger and more learned, chose for 
themselves the best, and left the others for the women; who 
would. should they ever acquire learning and skill suflicient to 
overmatch them, reverse this order; or at least share with the 
men in their envied situation. If this were so, then indeed 
there might be danger that woman would in time lose “ her 
sense of dependency on man,” and set up for herself. For if a 
situation similar to that of man be the object of her desires, the 
more her power became extended by knowledge, the nearer 
she would approach her goal. A passage from Mr. Stew- 
art’s chapter on the danger of confounding final with physical 
causes, may help to elucidate this subject. 

‘To the logical error just mentioned, it is owing that so many 
‘false accounts have been given of the principles of human con- 
‘duct, as of the motives by which men are stimulated to action. 
‘When the general laws of our internal frame are attentively 
‘examined, they will be found to have for their object the hap- 
‘ piness and improvement both of the individual and of society. 
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‘ This is their final cause, as the end for which we may presume 
‘they were destined by our Maker. but in such cases it sel- 
‘dom happens, that while man is obeying the active impulses of 
‘his nature, he has any idea of the ultimate ends which he is 
‘promoting; or is able to calculate the remote effects of the 
‘movements, which he impresses on the little wheels around 
‘him. These active impulses, therefore, may, in one sense, be 
‘considered as the eflicient causes of his conduct, inasmuch as 
‘they are the means employed to determine him to particular 
‘pursuits and habits, and as they operate (in the first instance 
‘at least) without any reflection on his part, on the purposes to 
‘which they are subservient. Philosophers, however, have in 
‘every age been extremely apt to conclude, when they had dis- 
‘covered the salutary tendency of any active principle, that it 
‘was froma sense or foreknowledge of this tendency that the 
‘principle derived its origin. Hence have arisen the theories 
‘which attempt to account for all our actions from self-love ; 
‘and also those which would resolve the whole of morality, 
‘either into political views of general expediency, or into an 
‘enlightened regard to our own best interest.’ 

It appears to us that in treating the subject in question, there 
has been this confounding of final with physical causes, of 
which Mr. Stewart here speaks. The beauty and order of 
human society, resulting from the present relative situation of the 
sexes, may be clearly shown, and also the evils which would re- 
sult from reversing their occupations. But the point here is, 
the end for which we may presume we were designed by our 
Maker. For, of all those men and women whose management 
has thrown society into this beautiful order, not one of them 
had it in view, or acted from a wish to establish a state of things 
which would be for the happiness of the species collectively ; any 
more than the sparrow, in Paley’s Theology, built her nest with 
the sole view of perpetuating the noble race of sparrows. 

The question to recur to is, whether the present order of things 
with regard to the occupations ofthe sexes would continue, should 
the mental faculties of the female be brought to their most per- 
fect state by education. Now, the consideration both of final and 
physical causes affects the argument. It will appear from the 
passage quoted, that in the progress of society, there is a part to 
perform which God reserves for himself, and one, subordinate to it, 
Which be assigns to man, and that although man may play his 
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part imperfectly, still the great ends of Providence will advance to 
their accomplishment. Man cannot always discern what these 
are, nor has God made it in the least necessary to their advance- 
ment, that he should. Let man do his duty, however he may 
have lear nt it, and he may rest assured that he is acting on God’s 
plan, and furthering his designs. For right in conduct is as con- 
sistent within itself, as truth in reasoning ; and as truth can never 
lead to error, so right can never lead to wrong. Hence, having 
discovered what is our duty to our fellow beings, we need no 
more hesitate to do it, lest it should lead to some bad consequence 
to society in general, than, having discovered a truth, we need 
fear to assume it as a premiss In reasoi ng, lest it should lead to 
some falsehood in the conclusion. True, in both cases, we may 
effect changes, but under the circumstances supposed, this can 
only happen, when the present order of things, or mode of he- 
lief, is wrong. [fit can be shown conclusively, as we think it 
has been,* that it is the duty of men in their capacity as _ 
lators to make provision for the education of female yout, as 
well as that of their own sex; they need not indulge in any ‘ap- 
——— that they shall, in doing it, mar the benevolent de- 

ens of Provide:ce ; but they may rest fully assured, that 
Me atever change may be effected, it will be a change for the bet- 
ter ; and thatif the present order of society should be deranged, 
a mone perfect one would ensue. But ‘those whom we have 
supposed our adversaries, will be the first to insist that the 
present is the order of nature, that woman now fills the station 
which is allotted her by her Maker. How arrogant then must 
man be, to suppose it in his power to reverse this allotment ! As 
reasonably might he fear to plani a tree, lest some one by climb- 
ing it should pluck the stars from their courses, as to fear to do 
justice to his sister, or his companion, lest he should take her 
from that sphere in which God has appointed her to move! 

We will now consider what are those active impulses of our na- 
ture, which we are authorized to call the efficient causes of so- 
ciety’s having, in the respect in question, taken its present form:; 

and if we can show that these depend upon acharacter of the 
mind to which the improvement in female education contended 
for, will not reach, all honest apprehensions of its disturbing the 
order of society must vanish. 

The sexes have a diflerent set of occupations. They have 
taken different courses in following the impulses of their nature ; 
consequently, they have different impulses, or there is a dif- 


* See Mrs. Willard’s Plan of Female Education. 
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ference in the natural constitution of their minds. Has mind a 
sex ? is a question which has often been asked with a sneer, and 
it deserves little but a sneer for its answer: It is vague, ated it is 
unphilosophical, for it contains one of those analogies to matter. 
which Mr. Stewart and other writers have so clearly demonstra- 
ted, to be so apt to throw error and confusion into whatever spe- 
culations concerning mind, they may chance to enter. But there 
is surely no antecedent absurdity i in the supposition, that He in 
whose hand are the elements of mind, has the power, and may 
have the will, to design and mingle them differently in the differ- 
ent sexes, orin different races of mankind, as may best dispose his 
creatures to follow out that path in which he intends them to 
move. That this difference is actually made, appears from the 
argument already stated : In what it consists, or what are pre- 
cisely those faculties or impulses of the mind effected by it, is an 
important subject of philosophical speculation. Much time would 
be required to do it justice, and it would far exceed our limits to 
give all the facts and reasons on which the opinions we are about 
to state are founded ; but every one who has human nature with- 
in. or human beings around him, may test their correctness by 
consciousness, or observation. 

‘'The power of reason,’ says Mr. Stewart, ‘ is unquestionably 
‘the most important by far. of those w hich are comprehended 

‘under the general title of Intellectual. It is on the right use of 
‘this power, that our success in the pursuits both of know ledge 

‘and of happiness depends ; and it is by the exclusive possession of 
‘it that Man is distinguished, in the most essential respects, from 
‘the lower animals.’ 

In regard to this important power, we have not been able to 
discover any difference hetween the sexes. The faculty by 
which truth and good are apprehended, appears to us the same in 
the two sexes : Nor, under an equal state of cultivation, have we 
been able to discover any difference in the degree in which they are 
possessed. Itis not then from this intellectual faculty of the mind. 
that the sexes have set out on different courses, but from some 
other not yet examined ; and any cultivation here would not 
reach the efficient causes of their different destinations. But it is 
to give the female sex the enjoyment of this faculty, brought to 
its best state by cultivation, that we contend. The importance 
of the power shows the importance of the object, while the fact 
that the mental difference which has Jed the sexes to take difler- 
ent courses, does not lie in this power, shows that from its culti- 
vation, or increase in éither sex, the derangement of the present 
order of society is notto be apprehended. 
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That difference of mental character, which in our opinion has 
impelled, and will impel the sexes to different situations, lies in 
the passions. Here the Creator appears to have made an es- 
sential difference in the frame of their nature. Not that there is 
a single passion possessed by the one sex, which is not possessed 
by the other ; but they appear to be shared in such different pro- 
portions, th: ‘ their results, appearing in action, are materially 
different. ‘The far greater degree in which the passion of fear 
exists in the mind of the female constitutes the most marked dif- 
erence between the sexes : and this is of itself sufficient, to impel 
the female sex, voluntarily, to take that place in society, where 
they will be least exposed to danger. We do not believe that 
women would be inclined to command armies, or harrangue in 
senates. They possess the passion of ambition, it is true ; so do 
men the passion of fear; but with women, fear would prevail 
over ambition, where with men, ambition would prevail over 
fear. 

‘hat women are naturally more under the influence of fear 
ihan men, was held as an undoubted truth, until the ; age of scep- 
ticism, just gone by. During that period, this among many other 
facts of common observation was doubted. It cannot be denied 
that women possess as much passive courage asmen. A woman 
quits the world with as much composure as a man ; she will as soon 
devote herself to death for her child or her country ; and there are 
nearly as many instances of female suicide, as of male. The cases, 
however, 1 in which women suffer with a fortitude, equal or supe- 
rior to that of men, is where the evil suffered is believed to be 
ultimate ; that is, where itis not imagined that any other or great- 
er mischief may proceed from it. We have witnessed occasions 
where a child has been accidentally hurt, when a cynical specta- 
tor would have charged the mother with affectation of distress, 
while he accused the father of indifference. The mother’s fear, 
in this case, magnified the danger, and she already saw her dar- 
ling in the arms of death: The father, less under the influence 
of fear, was not equally moved, because his imagination was 
not equally prone to picture a fatal result to the accident in 
cases where women voluntarily devoie themselves to death, it is 
in cases where no evil beyond the grave isapp:ehended. ** here 
there is, women are ever more aflected by it than men. This ac- 
counts in part for their being more religious ; as in the supposed 

case, they would naturally be more earnest, “ to flee from the 
wrath té come.” 


The trath seems to be that when a danger is apprehended 
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aud acknowledged by a man, it affects him much as it does wo- 
man, but his mind seems to possess a power of resisting or keep- 
inz out the thoughts of it, which a woman’s does not. In acting 
before the public, man shows far less trepidation than woman. It 
is not because a man is more willing to be disgraced than a wo- 
man, but he scarcely thinks at all of the probabilities of failure , 
whereas, it is this circumstance that almost wholly engrosses a 
woman, and her imagination dwelling upon it will magnify it 
to something approaching a certainty. If, however, the motive 
that led her on, be strong enough to make her act notwithstand- 
ing her fears, she goes before the public in the full spirit of mar- 
tyrdom, expecting disgrace, and prepared for the worst that fate 
ean inflict. Hence, the very apprehensiveness of a woman’s 
spirit gives her fortitude to suffer. When the trial comes, it is 
with her but suffering it the second time. She has already gone 
through it in imagination. ‘The mind ofa man, thinking not of 
the evil till it comes, is then disconcerted. Women apprehend 
evils which they never suffer ; men suffer those which they never 
apprehended. But this is a structure of mind for which woman 
might almost complain of her maker; so much does it render 
her ‘an object of pity, if he had not provided her a compensation. 
It‘is not changed, though it may be corrected by the cultivation of 
the reasoning power ; and unwise, as unfeeling, must he be, who 
would be unwilling that it should be corrected. A woman im- 
bued with the true spirit of philosophy, no more indulges in mere- 
ly imaginary fears, than a man; but those whose causes are real, 
make a much deeper impression. Doubtless the structure of the 
body has its effects in this case, as well as that ofthe mind. The 
female form is not built for strength, and there is something call- 
ed firmness of nerve possessed by the male sex and not by the 
female. ‘Thus, perpetually awake to a sense of danger, placed 
ina world where she is surrounded by beings stronger than she, 
who may be wicked, woman rests not upon herself. Man is pla- 
ced beside her ; she turns her imploring eye to him for pro- 
tection. Heis proud of his superior strength ; she is loved, that 
she acknowledges and gives him an opportunity to exert it ; and 
encircled by his arm, her apprehensions subside into a confidence 
of safety. Nor is the case altered, by any cultivation of intellect on 
the part of the female, or want of it on thatof the male. The 
more mind a woman possesses, the more she is alive to feel her- 
selfa woman. Let the oak he scathed or stinted. the vine will 
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still hang herself around it, and the thicker are her clusters the 
more she feels her need of the support. 

How wise is He who thus constituted this frame of human 
things ! who thus uses the weakness and the pride of mankind, 
to bring society into that order with which human happiness best 
consists ! iow wicked would be the design to break his order, 
yet how honourable to_be indeed ‘ workers together with God, 
in bringing it to its perfection. We wish not to make woman inde- 
pe udent of him whom infinite wisdom has provided for her pro- 
tector ; we only wish to make her more able to repay him for his 
protection ; ; to give her, by an enlightened education, those heal- 
ing properties, ‘which, while she twines herself around his soul, 
Shall extract all tts impurities, and nourish all its virtues. 





Art. V. 4 New- England Tale; or Sketches of New-England 
Character and Manners. 1 amo. pp. 277. New-York. Bliss & 
White, 1822. 


Or books that profess to illustrate American society and nmgan- 
ners, we have never met with one which so perfectly and agreeably 
acc omplishes the design, to a certain extent, as the little volume 
before us. Our political institutions, the state of learning among 
us, and the iniluenceof religion upon the national character, have 
been often discussed and display ed; but our domestic manners, 
the social and the moral safivences, which operate in retire- 
ment, and in common intercourse, and the multitude of local pe- 
culiarities. which form our distinctive features upon the many peo- 
pled earth, have very se'dom been happily exhibited in our 
literature. It is true, that Mr. Washington Irving, in his Knick- 
erbocker, Rip Van Winkle, and the Legend of Sleepy Hollow, 
has given, in inimitable burlesque, very natural, just, and pictu- 
resque views of one class of people in the land ; but they are all 
ludicrous subjects, and do little towards forming a history of the 
diversities of passion, sentiment, and behaviour, as they are 
manifest in any of our little communities, detached, as it were, 
from the great world. We have seen but two attempts of this 
sort which merit any praise, a story called Salem Witchcraft, and 
Mr. Tyler's forgotten, and we fear, lost narrative of the Algerine 
Captive, both of which relate to times long past. Any future 
collector of our national tales, would do well to snatch these from 
oblivion, and to vive them that place among the memorials of 
other days, which is due to the early and authentic historians of 
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a country. We say the historians—we do not mean to rank the 
writers of these tales, among the recorders of statutes, and bat- 
tles, and party chronicles ; but among those true historians which 
Dr. Moore says, are wanting, to give us just notions of what man- 
ner of men the ancient Greeks were, in their domestic affections, 
and retired deportment ; and with whom Fielding classes himself, 
nearly in these words :‘ Those dignified authors who produce 
what are called true histories, are indeed writers of fictions, while 


Iam a true historian, a describer of society as it exists, and of 


men as they are.’ 

An historian of this sort, is the author of the New-England 
Tale, whomsoever he or she may be: a person of fine feelings, 
and of fine observation, skilled in interpreting motives of action, 
well acquainted with that true moral philosophy, which has as- 
certained much of the natural influences of habit, example, and 
education upon the formation of character, and with this know- 
ledge, possessing that delicacy of discernment, which produces feli- 
city of manner in literary composition, and is, in fect, a combi- 
nation of generous sentiments, wide intelligence, and enlightened 
taste ; and which, when applied to literature, communicates what- 
ever it perceives or enjoys with a graceful: ISS, sensibility, and 
simplicity, that vanity, mediocrity, and self-assumption, never ca 
attain. “The New-England T ale is prefaced by a modest decla- 
ration that its iimited and simple aim is to give a descriptive 
sketch of some prevailing characteristics of New-England > and 
this is done in the succeeding pages, so as to afford a continu- 
ed interest, and a lively pleasure to the reader, and to demand, 
as an act of justice, (so we think,) sincere commendation from 
the candid and the rational. Surely no debt which opinion can 
pay, is rendered with more satisfaction by the debtor, than the 
honest irtbuie of praise, accorded by one who has been regaled 
by a beautiful literary production to him who has bestowed it. 

Of all those who animate our solitude, refresh our weariness, 
and beguile our cares, the most successful is he who furnishes us 
with a new and interesting story. He carries us out of the world 
of our self-love, into one resembling, i In many particulars, that of 
our experience, and makes us forget whatever is positively pain- 
ful in our lot, or w anting to our happiness. ‘This is done by em- 
ploying the imagination agreeably. by presenting: to it such views 
of the human heart with its affections, and of human life in 
its appearances, its modes of enjoyment and improvement, 


of suffering and degeneracy, as interest curiosity, increase our 
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still hang herself around it, and the thicker are her clusters the 
more she feels her need of the support. 

How wise is He who thus constituted this frame of human 
things! who thus uses the weakness and the pride of mankind, 
to oa ' society into that order with which human happiness best 
consists ! iow wicked would be the design to break his order, 
yet “on honourable to be indeed ‘ workers together with God, 
in bringing it to its perfection. We wish not to make woman inde- 
pendent of him whom infinite wisdom has provided for her pro- 
tector ; we only wish to make her more able to repay him for his 
protection ; ; to give her, by an enlightened education, those heal- 
ing properties, ‘which, while she twines herself around his soul, 
shall extract all its impurities, and nourish all its virtues. 
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us, and the influenceof religion upon the national character, have 
been often discussed and displayed; but our domestic manners, 
the social and the moral influences, which operate in retire- 
ment, and in common intercourse, and the multitude of local pe- 
culiarities. which form our distinctive features upon the many peo- 
pled earth, have very se'dom been happily exhibited in our 
literature. It is true, that Mr. Washington Irving, in his Knick- 
erbocker, Rip Van Winkle, and the Legend of Sleepy Hollow, 
has given, in inimitable burlesque, very natural, just, and pictu- 
resque views of one class of people in the land ; but they are all 
ludicrous subjects, and do little towards forming a history of the 
diversities of passion, sentiment, and behaviour, as they are 
manifest in any of our little communities, detached, as it were, 
from the great world. We have seen but two attempts of this 
sort which merit any praise, a story called Salem Witchcraft, and 
Mr. Tyler’s forgotten, and we fear, lost narrative of the Algerine 
Captive, both of which relate to times long past. Any future 
collector of our national tales, would do well to snatch these from 
oblivion, and to vive them that place among the memorials of 
other days, which is due to the early and authentic historians of 
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a country. We say the historians—we do not mean to rank the 
writers of these tales, among the recorders of statutes, and bat- 
tles, and party chronicles ; but among those true historians which 
Dr. Moore Says, are wanting, to give e us just notions of what man- 
ner of men the ancient Greeks were, in their domestic affections, 
and retired deportinent ; and with whom Fielding classes himself, 
nearly in these words :‘ Those dignified authors who produce 
what are called true histories, are indeed writers of fictions, while 
Iam a true historian, a describer of society as it exists, and of 
men as they are.’ 

An historian of this sort, is the author of the New-ngland 
Tale, whomsoever he or she may be: a person of fine feelings, 
and of fine observation, skilled in interpreting motives of action, 
well acquainted with that true moral philosophy, which has as- 
certained much of the natural influences of habit, example, and 
education upon the formation of character, and with this know- 
ledge, possessing that delicacy of discernment, which produces feli- 
city of manner in literary composition, and is, in fuct, a combi- 
nation of generous sentiments, wide intelligence, and enlightened 
taste ; and which, when applied to literature, communicates what- 
ever it perceives or enjoys with a gracefulness, sensibilitv, and 
simplicity, that vanity, mediocrity, and self-assumption, never car 
attain. "The New-England ‘Tate is prefaced by a modest cecla- 
ration that its limited and simple aim is to give a descriptive 

sketch of some prevailing chi wines sties of New-Eneland > and 

this is done in the succeeding pages, so as to afford a continu- 
ed interest, and a lively pleasure to the pagan and to demand, 
as an act of justice, (so we think,) sincere commendation from 
the candid and the rational. Surely no debt which opinion can 
pay, is rendered with more satisfaction by the debtor, than the 
honest irtbute of praise, accorded by one who has wen regaled 
by a beautiful literary production to him who has bestow a it. 

Of all those who animate our solitude, refresh our weariness, 
and beguile our cares, the most successful is he who furnishes us 
with a new and interesting story. He carries us out of the world 
of our self-love, into one resembling, in many particulars, that of 
our experience, and makes us forget whatever is positively pain- 
ful in our lot, or w anting to our happiness. This is done by em- 
ploying the imagination agreeably. by presenting to it such views 
of the human heart with its affections, and of human life in 
its appearances, its modes of enjoyment and improvement, 


of suffering and degeneracy, as interest curiosity, increase our 
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knowledge, correct our false opinions, and, what is more power- 
ful than all, appea' to our sympathies. We love an interesting 
fiction, because, however paradoxical the assertion may appear, 
it addresses our love of truth—not the mere love of facts ex- 
pressed by true names and dates, but the love of that higher 
truth, the truth of nature and of principles, which is a primitive 
law of the human mind, and only to be effaced by the most de- 
plorable perversion. A good novel addresses itself very power- 
fully to our moral nature and conscience, and to those good feel- 
ings, and good principles, which Providence has planted within 
us, constantly to remind us that ‘we have, all of us, one human 
heart.’ In actual life our business and necessities come between 
us and living men: their sentiments, examples, and history, do 
not appeal to our generosity and our admiration, so affectingly as 
they would, did not the cares of the world, the deceitfulness of rich- 
es, and a thousand other counteracting influences upon our better 
nature, choak up our sympathies, and prevent them from flowing 
along in their natural exuberance with the destinies and the feel- 
ings of our fellow creatures. But no mixed motives enter into the 
emotions with which we regard the creations of the painter and 
the poet. When they bring before us the figure, passions, 
thoughts, expressions, and adventures of their ideal persona- 
ges, our interests and prejudices disappear—then we give our 
homage to genius and virtue, and our pity to misfortune—we 
pour out our indignation upon crime, and plead for the tempted 
and the fallen, without a check from envy in ourselves, in the 
contemplation of greatness and goodnesss, and without a fear of 
censure from others, on account of our tenderness for infirmity, 
or our forgiveness of sin. We feel ourselves, as we look upon a 
touching picture, or as we read of a trying situation, to be just 
and generous, according to our emotions—and we love to feel so ; 
we love to experience these secret sympathies, and we applaud 
ourselves for them ; and these are more or less lively, more or 
less efiicacious in their practical operation on our habitual dispo- 
sitions and conduct, according to the previous cultivation and 
ascendency of our moral sentiments and principles. The writer 
of moral fiction always presumes upon the existence and stuscep- 
bility of these sentiments and principles, when he distributes 
virtues and vices ; and he directs his train ofretributions, not on- 
ly in conformity to the obvious system of Providence, but accor- 
ding to the demand of his reader’s probable judgment and moral 
sense ; proving thus his respect for the natural virtue of the com- 
10n mind, as well as his knowledge of the propriety of the indt- 
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vidual characters which he attempts to portray. The gratifi- 
cation of the moral sense is, however, ‘ar from constituting all 
the pleasure produced by fine fiction The delight of pure ima- 
gination, the transportation of ourselves beyond our own boun- 
ded vision and existence to the past and the distant, into scenes of 
splendor, and into conditions which fancy has devised, and fancy 
ouly could sustain or enjoy, are among the rarest pleasures that 
the reader of fiction tastes. We donot distrust that the enchant- 
ment thus produced is among the liveliest enjoyments of the fan- 
ciful mind, but we doubt whether the susceptibility of this excite- 
ment is universal, whether it is a healthful employment of the 
mind, and whether it is a source of so sweet, so complacent, or so 
deep emotions, as the other more frequent and familiar exercise of 
imagination, which is afforded by those who never soar to ‘ the 
highest heaven of invention,’ but who, limiting themselves to the 
nature ‘ common to man,’ study the characters of communities, the 
local peculiarities of separated regions, the traits marked by 
grades of station, and the influence of passions and interests, ope- 
rating at different periods, and under various events of life. Are 
there not more persons who will be affected, who will remember 
it for a longer time, and who will experience a more natural 
pleasure, at the sight of one of Wilkins’ simple and expressive 
pictures, similar to that which describes the oppression of a 
hard hearted landlord and his suffering tenants, or that of a 
blind fiddler in a motly family of the common people, producing 
a coarse but gay delight, than there are who can feel and un- 
derstand the sublimities of the great masters ; and is there not 
something more sweet and salutary, in the talent which moves 
and teaches so widely, than in that which enchants and astonishes 
only a few gifted minds ? We do not pretend to put upon a level, 
the genius which gave Death upon the Pale Horse to canvass, 
with that which produced the Distraining for Rent ; but we con- 
tend, that though theemotions of unspeakable admiration inspired 
by the former picture, can be experienced in their strongest pow- 
er only by the most cultivated and exalted minds, yet the lesson 
of pity and forbearance taught by the latter, is extensively ad- 
dressed to a very numerous class; and we love the artist who 
enters into the concerns and sufferings of the humble, whose 
genius condescends to men of low estate, and who allies himself 
to the F'ather of mercies, when he teaches the callous and the cru- 
el, how deep are the wounds they inflict, and how terrible the 
retribution they may provoke. We admire the inventive talent 
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which employs itself in the province of daily life, which deline- 
ates what we have all felt and observed, which detects the 
vices that poison domestic peace, and corrupt social virtue, 
or which displays the opinions and passions that dignify and 
sweeten, or debase and embitter our earth’y existence just as they 
are disciplined and directed by education and_ self-government. 
This ex iployment of genius is not only good for the use of edify- 
ing, but is most estimabie for the quality of pleasing ; ‘or surely 
the enjoyment thus produced is wider in extent, and greater in 
amount, from “a frequency of its excitement, than that which is 


afforded by bighe: disp! vs of power, employ ed upon loftier sub- 
jects, end addressed to more elevated faculties. Hence we be- 
lieve, teat Oliver Goldsmith, when he wrote the Vicar of Wake- 


field—Jiarta Edveworth, when she sketched Simple Susan, and 
Elizabeth Hornilton, when she drew her Cottscers of Gienbar- 
nie—rendere, aservice to virtue, and created an au, cementation 
of human happiness, which many a venerable folio, and many a 
splendid epic, adorned by ,:reat names, and honoured by creat 
crities, never can eflect : aor do we at a’'l overrate the talent and 
the desizn dispizyed in our New-England tale, by classing tt 
with the interesting stories we have mentioned; neither do we fear 
that it, any more thai they, wiil fall into obscurity, or fil to com- 
mand its just share cf admiration, or todo its proper portica of 
goou. 

The following brief outline, may serve in some "s mea- 
sure to ilhistrate this story, and we trust it wall sufliciently 
excite the curiosity of those of our readers, who have not seen it, 
to procure so interesting a work. Itis original, natural, and 
beautiful ; written with such simplicity, with such ‘a soul of good- 
ness,’ with such purity of taste, style, and purpose ; in such affini- 
iv with things lovely, honourable, and of good report, that it 
must be acceptable to minds in accordance with itself: and they 
who would correct what is evil, and cherish what is good, in the 
character of the society which it so tru y describes, may be shown 
in this mirror of just represeutation, the weeds that are to be 
rooted out, and the virtues that are to be cultivated, in the fair- 
est and happiest, as well as im the less favoured districts of 
this our blessed native land. 

Jane Elion, the heroine of the tale, is a young female, left an 
orphan when she was too young to provide for herself, and 
thrown upon the bounty of a relation, whose tender mercies were 
cruel. fhe mind of this child had been sown early with that 
good seed, which springeth up and beareth fruit abundantly, the 
seed of a tender mother’s christian example and judicious cares ; 
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cares which had kept her from all the evil communications that 
corrupt good manners, and had moreover instilled the principles 
of steadfast integrity and uniform self-government. The cha- 
racters of Mr. and Mrs. Elton are very happily described. The 
wide difference that existed between them, is at once displayed 
in a single application of the words of scripture—He was ‘ of the 
earth, earthy’—she ‘ of the heavens, heavenly.’ And as is common 
to the maternal influence, this pure and excellent mother transfu- 
sed her own spirit into her child, in whom the ‘ uses of adversity? 
wrought a perfection of goodness, which is perhaps only to be 

roduced by affliction. The character of the individual appointed 
to the discipline of the little girl, after the death of her parents, is 
admirably foreshown inthe following conversation between the 
lady herself and her two sisters. 


‘The day after the funeral, Jane was sitting in Mrs. Elston’s room, 
which, in her eyes, was consecrated by her sickness ahd death ; the 
three aunts met at Mr. Elton’s house ; she heard the ladies ap- 
proaching through the adjoining apartment, and hastily taking up 
her Bible, which she had been trying to read, she drew her little 
bench behind the curtain of her mother’s bed. There is an instinct 
in childhood that discerns affection wherever it exists, and shrinks 
from the coldness of calculating selfishness. In all their adversity, 
neither Jane nor ber mother had ever been cheered by a glimmer- 
ing of kindness from these relatives. Mrs. Elton had founded no 
expectations on them for her child ; with her usual irresolution she 
had shruuk from preparing Jane’s mind for the shécks that awaited 
her. 

‘The three sisters were led in by a young woman who had offer- 
ed to stay with Jane till some arrangement was made for her. In 
reply to their asking where she was, the girl pointed to the bed. 

‘ There,” she said, ‘taking on despotly. A body would 
think,’ added she, ** that she had lost her uncles and aunts as well 
as her father and mother. And she might as well,”’ (she continued, 
in a tone low enough not to be heard,) “* for any good they will do 
her.”’ 

‘The eldest sister began the conference by saying, ‘* That she 
trusted that it was not expected she should take Jane upon her 
hands—ithat she was not so well off as either of her sisters—that to 
be sure she had no children; but then Mr. Daggett and herself cal- 
culated to do a great deal for the Foreign Missionary Society ; that 
no longer ago than that morning, Mr. D. and she had agreed to pay 
the expense of one of tie young Cherokees at the school at : 
that there was a great work going on in the world, and as long as 
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they had the heart given them to help it, they could not feel it their 
duty to withdraw any aid for a mere wordly purpose !”’ 

‘Mrs. Convers (the second sister) said that she had not any religion, 
and she did not mean to pretend to any ; that she had ways enough 
to spend her money without sending it to Owyhee or the Foreign 
School ; that she and her husband had worked hard, and saved all 
for their children ; and now they meant they should make as good a 
figure as any body’s children in the country. It took a great deal 
of money, she said, to pay the dancing-master, and the draw- 
ing-master, and the music-master ; it was quite impossible for her 
sisters to think how much it took to dress a family of girls genteelly. 
It was not now, as it used to be when they were girls : now-a-days, 
girls must have merino shawls, and their winter hats, and summer 
hats, and prunella shoes, and silk stockings ;—It was quite impos- 
sible to be decent without them. Besides, she added, as she did not 
live in the same place with Jane, it was not natural she should feel 
for her. It was her decided opinion, that Jane had better be put out 
at once, at some place where she could do light work till she was a 
little used to it ; and she would advise too, to her changing her name, 
the child was so young she could not care about a name, and she 
should be much mortified to have it known, in the town of. —, 
that her daughters had a cousin that was a hired girl. 

‘ There was something in this harsh counsel which touched Mrs. 
Wilson’s (the younger sister’s) pride, though it failed to awaken a 
sentiment of humanity. She said she desired to be thankful that she 
had been kept from any such sinful courses as sending her children 
to a dancing-school ; nobody could say she had not done her duty by 
them ; the minister’s family was not kept more strict than her’s. 

*** No,” said Mrs. Convers, *‘ and by all accounts is not more 
disorderly.” 

*** Well, that is not our fault, Mrs. Convers, if we plant and wa- 
ter, we cannot give the increase.” 

‘Mrs. Wilson should have remembered that God does give the in- 
crease to those that rightly plant, and faithfully water. But Mrs. 
W’s tongue was familiar with many texts, that had never entered her 
understanding, or influenced her heart. 

‘Mrs. Wilson continued—* Sister Conyers, I feel it to be my du- 
ty to warn you--—you, the daughter and granddaughter of worthy di- 
vines who abhorred all such sinful practices, that you should own 
that you send your children to dancing-school, astonishes and grieves 
my spirit. Do you know that Mr. C , in reporting the awaken- 
ing in his parish, mentions that not one of the girls that attended 
dancing-school were among the converts, whereas two, who had 
engaged to attend it, but had received a remarkable warning ina 
dream, were among the first and brightest ?” 

« ** | would as soon,”’ she continued, ‘* follow one of my children 
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tothe grave, as to see her in that broad road to destruction, which 
leads through a ball-room”’ 

‘* It is easy enough,” replied Mrs. Convers, (adjusting her smart 
mourning cap at the glass) ‘* to run down sins we have no fancy 
for.”’ 

‘Mrs. Wilson’s ready answer was prevented by the entrance of 
Jane’s humble friend, who asked, if the ladies had determined what 
was to be done with the little girl. 

‘Mrs. Wilson in her vehemence had quite forgotten the object of 
their meeting, but now brought back to it, and instigated by a feel- 
ing of superiority to Mrs. Convers, and a little nettled by the excu- 
ses of Mrs. Daggett, which she thought were meant as a boast of su- 
perior piety, she said, that as she had no dancing-masters to pay, 
and had not ‘‘ thut morning agreed” to adopt a Cherokee—she could 
afford to take Jane for a little while. The child, she said, must not think 
of depending upon her for life, for though she was a widow, and 
could do what she was a mind to with her own, she could not jus- 
tify herself in taking the children’s meat’’—and she would have ad- 
ded—*‘ throw it to the dogs,’’—but she was interrupted by a person 
who, unregarded by the ladies, had taken her seat among them. 

‘This was a middle aged woman, whose mind had been unsettled 
in her youth by misfortunes. Having no mischevious propensities, 
she was allowed to indulge her vagrant inclinations, in wandering 
from house to house, and town to town, her stimulated imagination 
furnishing continual amusement to the curious by her sagacious ob- 
servations, and unfailing mirth to the young'and vulgar, by the fan- 
ciful medley in which she arrayed her person. There were some 
who noticed in her a quickness of feeling that indicated original sen- 
sibility, which, perhaps, had been the cause of her sufferings. The 
dogs of a surly master would sometimes bark at her, because 
her dress resembled the obnoxious livery of the beggar—a class 
they had been taught to chase with pharisaical antipathy. But ex- 
cept when her timid nature was alarmed by the sortie of dogs, 
which she always called the devil’s servants, crazy Bet found a 
welcome wherever she went. 

‘ It is common for persons in her unfortunate circumstances to seek 
every scene of excitement. ‘The sober, sedaie manners of the 
New-England people, and the unvaried tenor of their lives, afford 
but few of these. Wherever there was an awakening, or a camp- 
meeting, crazy Bet was sure to be found. She was often seen by 
moonlight wandering in the church-yard, plucking the nettles from 
the graves, and wreathing the monuments with ground-pine. She 
would watch for whole nights by the side of a grave in her native 
village, where twenty years before were deposited the remains of 
her lover, who was drowned on the day before they were to have 
been married. She would range the woods, and climb to the vers 
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mountain’s-top, to get sweet flowers to scatter over the mound of 
earth that marked his grave. She would plant rose bushes and li- 
lies there, and when they bloomed, pluck them up, because she 
said their purity and brightness mocked the decay below. 

‘ She has been seen, when the sun came rejoicing over the eastern 
mountain’s brow, and shot its first clear brilliant ray on the grave, to 
clap her hands and heard to shont, ‘‘ I see an angel in the sun, and 
he saith Blessed and holy is he that hath part in the first resur- 
rection: on such, the second death hath no power ; but they shall 
be priests of God and Christ, and shall reign with him a thousand 
years.” 

* Poor Bet was sure to follow in every funeral procession, and 
sometimes she would thrust herself amidst the mourners, and say, 
‘the dead could not rest in their graves, if they were not followed 
by one true mourner.”’ She has been seen to spring iorward when 
the men were carelessly placing the coflin inthe grave with the 
head to the east, and exclaim, “‘ are ye heathens, that ye serve the 
dead thus ? Know ye not the ‘ Lord cometh in the east.’”’ She al- 
ways lingered behind after the crowd dispersed, and busily moved 
and removed the sods ; and manv a time _ has she fallen asleep. with 
her head resting on the new made grave, for, she said, there was 
no sleep so quiet as ‘ where the wicked did not trouble.’ 

‘ The quick eye of crazy Bet detected, through their thin guise, 
the pride and hypocrisy and selfishness of the sisters. She inter- 
rupted Mrs. Wilson as she was concluding her most inappropriate 
quotation, ‘ Throw it to the dogs ;’ said she, ‘ It is more like taking 
the prey from the wolf.’ She then rose, singing in an under 
voice, 

“ Oh! be the law of love fulfilled 
In every act and thought, 
Each angry passion far removed, 
Fach selfish view forgot.” 


‘She approached the bed, and withdrawing the curtain, exposed 
the little sufferer to view. She had lain the open Bible on the jil- 
low, where she had often rested beside her mother, and, laying her 
cheek on it, had fallen asleep. It was open at the 5th chapter of 
Jobn, which she had so often read to her mother, that she had turn- 
ed instinctively to it. The page was blistered with her tears. 

‘ Careless of the future, which to her seemed to admit no light, 
her exhausted nature had found relief in sleep, at the very moment 
her aunts were unfeelingly deciding her fate. Her pale cheek still 
wet with her tears, and the deep sadness ofa face of uncommon 
sweetness, would have warmed with compassion any breast that had 
not been steeled by selfishness. 
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‘Shame, shame, upon you!” said the maniac ; has pride turned 
your hearts to stone, that ye cannot shelter this poor little ewe- 
Jamb in your fold ? Ah! ye may spread your branches, like the green 
bay tree, but the tempest will come, and those who look for you 
shall not find you ; but this little frost-bitten bud shall bloom in the 
paradise of God for ever and ever.” 

‘Untying a piece of crape which she had wound around her 
throat, (for she never was without some badge of mourning,) she 
stooped and wiped the tears from Jane’s cheek, saying in a low 
tone, ‘** Bottles full of odours, which are the tears ofsaints ;’’ then ri- 
sing, she carefully closed the curtains, and busied herself for some 
minutes in pinning them together. She then softly, and on tiptoe, 
returned to her seat ; and taking some ivy from her broken straw 
bonnet, began twisting it with the crape. ‘* This,’ said she, “ is a 
weed of Edward Carrol’s hat ; he buried his wife yesterday, and I 
have been to the very top of Tauconnick to get him a weed, that 
shall last fresh as long as his grief. See,” added she, and she held 
it up, laughing, ‘‘ it has begun to wilt already ; it is a true token.” 

‘She then rose from her seat, and with a quick step, between 
running and walking, left the room ; but returning as suddenly, she 
said slowly and emphatically, ‘‘ Offend not this little one ; for her 
angel does stand before my Father. It were better that a mill-stone 
were hanged about your neck.” Then, courtseying to the ground, 
she left them. 

‘ Bet’s solemn and slow manner of pronouncing this warning, was 
so different from her usually hurried utterance, that it struck a mo- 
mentary chill to the hearts of the sisters. Mrs. Daggett was the 
first to break the silence. 

‘«* What does she mean ?”’ said she. ‘‘ Has Jane experienced 
religion ?”’ 

‘ «¢ Experienced religion !—no,”’ replied Mrs. Wilson. ** How 
should she ? She has not been to a meeting since her mother was 
first taken sick ; and no longer ago than the day after her mother’s 
death, when I talked to her of her corrupt state by nature, and the 
opposition of her heart, (for I feltit to be my duty, at this peculiar 
season, to open to her the great truths of religion, and I was faithful 
to her soul, and did not scruple to declare the whole counsel,) she 
looked at me as if she was in a dull stupor. I told herthe judgments 
of an offended God were made manifest towards her in a remarkable 
manner ; and then I put it to her conscience, whether if she was 
sure her mother had gone where the worm dieth not and the fire is 
not quenched, she should be reconciled to the character of God, 
and be willing herself to promote his glory, by suffering that just 
condemnation. She did not reply one word, or give the least symp- 
toms of a gracious understanding. But when Mrs. Hervey entered, 
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‘just as | was concluding, and passed her arm around Jane, and 
said to her, *‘ My child, God does not willingly grieve nor afflict 
ou,’ the child sobbed out, Oh no! Mrs. Hervey, so my mother 


told me, and I am sure of it.’ 
‘<* No. no,”’ she added, after a moment’s hesitation ; ‘ this does 


not look as if Jane had a hope. But, sister Daggett, | wonder you 
should mind any thing crazy Bet says. She is possessed of as many 


devils as were sent ovt of M: ary Magdalen.” 
*<* | don’t mind her, Mrs. Wilson; but I know some very good 


people who say, that many a thing she has foretold has come to pass ; 
and especially in seasons of aflliction, they say she is very busy with 


the devil.” 
‘<< | don’t know how that may be,” replied Mrs. Wilson, ** but 


as | mean to do my duty by this child, 1 don’t feel myself touched by 
Bet’s crazy ranting.” 

‘Mrs. Daggett, nettled by her sister’s hint, rose and said, ‘‘ that, as 
she was going in the afternoon to attend a meeting in a distant part 
of the town, (for,”’ said she, ‘‘ no one can say that distance or wea- 
ther ever keeps me from my duties,) she had no more time to 


waste.” 
‘Mrs Convers’ husband drove to the door in a smart gig, and she 


took leave of her sisters, observing, she was glad the child was go- 
ing to be so well provided for. As she drove away, crazy Bet, who 
was standing by the gate, apparently intently reading the destiny of 
a young girl, in the palm of her hand, fixed her eyes for a moment on 
Mrs. Convers, and whispered to the girl, ** all the good seed that 
fell on that ground was choked by thorns long ago.’ 

‘Mr. Wilson told Jane’s attendant, Sally, to inform her, she might 
come to her house the next day, and stay there for the present.’ 


p. 14--24. 


In this extract we have unavoidably introduced * Crazy Bet.” 
She is one of that extraordinary class of females which Shak- 
speare, Otway, and the author of Waverly, have employed with 
such effect ; and w hich, perhaps, was originally taken from the 
Grecian Pythoness, or the Roman Sybil; or which, to be more 
natural, and less erudite, is probably to be found exemplified 
insome individuals of all times and places—for the writer 
of the New-England Tale declares, that ‘‘ the author has 
avoided all personal allusions, however remote, with the 
exception, that asketch has been attempted of a real charac- 
ter, under the appellation of ‘ Crazy Bet.’ ” Crazy Betis one 
of those unfortunate beings, in whom a naturally fine genius, ex- 
cess of sensibility, a neglected education, and a severe disap- 
pointment of the heart, have produced such predominance of the 
sensitive, and such infirmity of the intellectual and active fa- 
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culties, as to destroy the equilibrium of powers ; and by dethro- 
ning reason to leave the whole soul a prey to itself; yet sparing 
partial memory and unappropriated affections ; and these affec- 
ti us, delivered up to undisciplined enthusiasm, entering into ev- 
ery wild conception of God. of nature. and of human beings, and 
inspiring ideas the most sublime, and expressions the most ori- 
giual and affccting. 

It is not unaccountable, that a mind of such primitive ele- 
vation, impressed at the most susceptible age with lofty ideas of 
the divine Being, subsequently deprived of the use of reason 
and experience, and having no interests and ties with other hu- 
man beings. should ally itself in fanciful communion with its Ma- 
ker, should connect itself with ‘ mute and material things,’ and 
should attach itself only to that beauty of innocence and ten- 
derness which has compassion on the miserable, and which 
wears a thousand indications of loveliness that callous hearts 
cannot perceive : nor is it strange that such a wounded soul 
should feel the cruelty of those vile spirits that insult phrenzy 
and aggravate its sting. Crazy Bet’s intuitive sagacity. her 
detestation of hard heartedness, her fervent devotion, and her 
knowledge of scripture, which is wrought by sad and bitter 
meditation into the very texture of her thoughts and lan- 
guage. give an extraordinary interest to all that she says. 
The style of the maniac’s broken discourse displays a fine 
power of imagination, and an equal command of expression in 
the recorder of the character, if the language imputed to her 
be not taken from an original; and, in reiation to the poor 
creature, it reminds us of those flowers: which are said to spring 
up from the soil recently deluged by the fiery showers of a vol- 
cano, that derive their glowing colours and their sweet odours 
from the elements which have changed beauty to ashes and joy 
tomourning. But to return to Jane: the poor child after the 
reluctant adoption of her by Mrs. Wilson, went into her family ; 
when all that bad example could do to corrupt, and all that in- 
justice could inflict to grieve her, assailed her virtue and her 
happiness. How she was fortified, and how she was consoled, 
appears by the following admonition from Mary Hull, her mo- 
ther’s faithful domestic, and her own exemplary guide. When 


Jane was about to enter the family of Mrs. Wilson, Mary Hull 
thus counselied her : 


***My child,” said she, ‘“‘ do not be down hearted. There has 
‘one taken you up who will not leave vou, nor forsake you.’ ‘ The 
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fires may be about you, but they will not kindle on you.’ Make the 
Bible your counsellor ; you will always find some good word there, 
that will be a bright light to you in the darkest night : and do not 
forget the daily sacrifice of prayer ; for, as the priests under the old 
covenant were nourished by a part of that which they offered, so, 
when the sacrifice of praise is sent upward by the broken and con- 
trite heart, there is a strength cometh back upon our own souls : 
blessed be his name, it is what the world cannot give.”’ p. 26. 


How far the tyranny of Mrs. Wilson, or the unworthiness of 
her children might have frustrated the instruction, was not tried 
to the utmost extent of possibility, for the friendly notice of a 
benevolent stranger interfered, in some measure, with the 
oppressions practised on the poor orphan. Mary Hull be- 
came the housekeeper of Robert Lloyd, a Quaker, from Penn- 
sylvania, who having buried a beloved wife on the borders 
of the Housatonick, took up his abode in the very house once 
possessed by Jane Elton’s parents. An incident that occurred 
to Mr. Lloyd, while travelling with his wife, a short time pre- 
vious toher death, has furnisheda scene, the description of which, 
for fidelity to nature, is not surpassed by any sketch of rustic life 
we ever saw. It is so perfectly characteristic of the moun- 
taineers ofa country, where poverty knows no wants, and where 
ignorance and vice are not inevitable attendants on those who 
have no property thatit is a refreshing, as well as entertaining 
account of the simple inhabitants of our comparatively waste 
places. 


‘ From the Connecticut they passed by the romantic road that 
leads through the plains of West-Springfield, Westfield, &c. There 
is no part of our country, abundant as it is in the charms of nature, 
more lavishly adorned with romanticscenery. The carriage slow- 
ly traced its way on the side of a mountain, from which the impris- 
oned road had with difficulty been won ;—a noisy stream dashed im- 
petuously along at their left, and as they ascended the mountain, 
they still heard it before them leaping from rock to rock, now almost 
lost in the deep pathway it had made, and then rushing with increas- 
ed violence over its stony bed. 

‘«* This young stream,” said Mr. Lloyd, ‘* reminds me of the tur- 
bulence of headlong children ; I can hardly believe it to be the same 
we admired, so leisurely winding its peaceful way into the bosom 
of the Connecticut.” 

‘** Thou likest the sobriety ofmaturity,’’ replied Rebecca, ** but ! 
confess that there is something delightful to my imagination in the 
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elastic bound of this infant stream ; it reminds me of the joy of unta- 
med spirits, and undiminished strength.” 

‘ The traveller’s attention was withdrawn from the wild scene be- 
fore them to the appearance of the heavens, by their coachman, who 
observed, that ‘* never in bis days had he seen clouds make so fast ; 
it was not,”’ he said, ‘* five minutes since the first speck rose above 
the hill before them, and now there was not enough blue sky for a 
man to swear by :—but,”’ added he, looking with a lengthened vi- 
sage to what he thought an interminable hill before them, ‘‘ the 
lightning will be saved the trouble of coming down to us, for if our 
poor beasts ever get us to the top, we may reach up and take it.” 

‘ Having reached the summit of the next acclivity, they perceived, 
by the road’s side, a log hut ; over the door was a slab, with a rude 
and mysterious painting, (which had been meant for a foaming can 
anda plate of gingerbread,) explained underneath by ‘‘ cake and 
beer for sale.”” This did not look very inviting, but it promised a 
better shelter from the rain, for the invalid, than the carriage could 
afford. Mr. Lloyd opened the door, and lifted his wife over a rivu- 
let, which actually ran between the sill of the house and the floor 
planks that had not originally been long enough for the dimensions 
ef the apartment. 

‘ The mistress of the mansion, a fat middle-aged woman, who sat 
with her baby in her arms at around table, at which there were 
four other children eating from a pewter dish in the middle of the 
table, rose, and having ejected the eldest boy from achair by a very 
unceremonious slap, offered it to Mrs. Lloyd and resumed her seat ; 
quietly finishing her meal. Her husband, a ruddy, good natured, 
hardy looking mountaineer, had had the misfortune, by some acci- 
dent in his childhood, to loose the use of both his legs, which were 
now ingeniously folded into the same chair on which he sat. He 
turned to the coachman, who, having secured his horses, had just 
entered, and smiling at his consternation, said, ‘‘ Why, friend, you 
look scare’t, pretty pokerish weather, to be sure, but then we don’t 
mind it up here ;”’ then turning to the child next him, who, in ga- 
zing at the strangers, had dropped half the food she was conveying 
to her mouth, he said,—‘‘ Desdemony, don’t scatter the ’tatoes so.”’ 
‘* But last week,’ he continued, resuming his address to the coach- 
man, ‘* there was the most tedzous spell of weather | have seen sen 
the week before last thanksgiving, when my wife andI went down 
into the lower part of Becket, to hear Deacon Hollister’s funera! 
sarmont Don’t you remember Tempy, that musical fellow that was 
there ?—‘ I don’t see,’ says he, ‘ the use of the minister preaching 
up so much about hell-fire,’ says he, ‘ it is a very good doctrine,’ 
says he, ‘to preach down on Connecticut River, but,’ says he, ‘I 


should not think it would frighten any body in such a cold place as 
Becket.’ 
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‘ A bright flash that seemed to fire the heavens, succeeded by a 
tremendous clap of thunder, which made the hovel tremble, terrihed 
all the groupe, excepting the fearless speaker— 

‘«« A pretty smart flash to be sure ; but, as I was saying, it is 
nothing to that storm we had last week.—Velorus, pull that hat out 
ef the window, so the gentleman can see.—There, sir,” said he, 
‘* just look at that big maple tree, that was blown down, if it had 
come one yard nearer my house, it would have crushed it to atoms. 
Ah, this is a nice place as you will find any where,” he continued, 
(for he saw Mr. Lloyd was listening attentively to him,) ‘* to bring 
up boys ; it makes them hardy and spirited, to live here with the 
wind roaring about them, and the thunder rattling right over their 
heads : why they don’t mind it any more than my woman’s spinning- 
wheel, which, to be sure, makes a dumb noise sometimes.” 

‘ Our travellers were not a little amused with the humour of this 
man, who had a natural philosophy that a stoic might have envied. 
** Friend,” said Mr. Lloyd, ‘* you have asingular fancy about names ; 
what may be the name of that chubby little girl who is playing with 
my wife’s fan ?” 

‘«* Yes, sir, I am a little notional about names ; that girl, sir, I 
cal] Octavy, and that lazy little dog that stands by her, is Rodol- 

hus.’ 

‘* And this baby,’ said Mr. Lloyd, kindly giving the astonished 
little fellow bis watch-chain to play with, *‘ this must be Vespasian 
or Agricola.”’ 

‘«* No, sir,no; I met with a disappointment about that boy’s 
name—what you may call aslip between the cup and the lip—when 
he was born, the women asked me what | meant to call him ? | told 
them that | did not mean to be in any hurry ; for you must know, 
sir, the way | get my names, I buy a book of one of those pedlars 
that are going over the mountain with tin-ware and brooms, and 
books and pamphlets, and one notion and another ; that is, I don’t buy 
out and out, but we make a swap ; they take some of my wooden 
dishes, and let me have the vally in books ; for you must know I 
am a great reader, and mean all my children shall have learning too, 
though it is pretty tough scratching forit. Well, Sir, as I was say- 
ing about this boy, I found a name just to hit my fancy, for I can 
pretty generally suit myself ;the name was Sophronius ; but just 
about that time, as the deuce would have it, my wife’s father died, 
and the gin’ral had been a very gin’rous man to us, and so to com- 
pliment the old gentleman, I concluded to call him Solomon Whee- 
ler.” 

‘Mr. Lloyd smiled, and throwing a dollar into the baby’s lap, 
said, ‘‘ There is something, my little fellow, to make up your loss.”’ 
The sight and the gift of a silver dollar produced a considerable 
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sensation among the mountaineers. The children gathered round 
the baby to examine the splendid favour. The mother said, ** The 
child was not old enough to make its manners to the gentleman, but 
he was as much beholden to him as if he could’? The father onl 
seemed insensible, and contented himself with remarking, with his 
usual happy nonchalance, that he ‘‘ guessed it was easier getting 
money down country, than it was up on the hills.” 

** Very true, my friend,” replied Mr. Lloyd, “‘ and I should like 
to know how yousupport your family here, You do not appear to 
have any farm.” 

‘No, sir,” replied the man, laughing, ‘‘ it would puzzle me, with 
my legs, to take care of a farm: but then I always say, that as long 
as aman has his wits, he has something to work with. This isa 
pretty cold,sappy soil up here, but we make out to raise all our 
sauce, and enough besides to fata couple of pigs on ; then, sir, as 
you see, my woman and I keep a stock of cake and beer, and tansy 
bitters—a nice trade for a cold stomach ; there is considerable tra- 
vel on the road, and people get dry by the time they get up here, 
and we find it good business ; and then I turn wooden bowls and 
dishes, and go out peddling once or twice a year ; and there is not 
an old wife, or a young one either for the matter of that, but I can 
coax them to buy a dish or two; I take my pay in provisions or 
clothing ; all the cash I get, is by the beer and cake ; and now, sir, 
though I say it, that may be should not say it, there is not a more 
independent man in the town of Becket than I am, though there is 
them that’s more forehanded ; but I pay my minister’s tax, and my 
school tax, as reg’lar as any of them.” 

‘Mr. Lloyd admired the ingenuity and contentment of this man, his 
enjoyment of the privilege, the ‘‘ glorious privilege”’ of every New- 
England man, ‘‘of being independent.”’ But his pleasure was some- 
what abated by an appearance of a want of: neatness and order, 
which would have contributed so much to the comfort of the family, 
and which, being a Quaker, he deemed essential to it. He looked 
at the little stream of water we have mentioned, and which the rain 
had already swollen so much that it seemed to threaten an inunda- 
tion of the house ; and observing, that neither the complexion of 
the floor nor of the children seemed to have been benefitted by its 
proximity, he remarked to the man, that he ‘‘ should think a person 
of his ingenuity would have contrived some mode of turning the 
stream.” 

«Why, yes, sir,’ said the man, ‘‘ I suppose I might, for I have 
cot a book that treats upon hydrostatics and them things ; but I’m 
calculating to build in the fall, and so I think we may as well mus- 
quash along till then.” 

‘To build! Do explain tome how that is to be done? 
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‘* Why, sir,” said he, taking a box from the shelf behind him, 
which had a hole in the centre of the top, through which the money 
was passed in, but afforded no facility for withdrawing it, ‘‘ my wo- 
man and | agreed to save all the cash we could get for two years, 
and I should not be afraid to venture, there is thirty dollars there, 
sir. ‘The neighbours in these parts are very kind to a poor man; 
one will draw the timber, and another will saw the boards, and they 
will all come to raising, and bring their own spirits into the bargain. 
Oh, sir, it must be a poor shack that can’t make a turn to get a house 
over his head.”’ 

‘ Mr. Lloyd took ten dollars from his pocket -book, and slipping it 
into the gap, said, ‘‘ There is a small sum, my friend, and | wish it 
may be so expended as to give to thy new dwelling such convenien- 
ces as will enable thy wife to keep it neat. It will help on the trade 
too ; for depend upon it, there is nothing makes a house look so 
inviting to a traveller as a cleanly air.” 

‘Our mountaineer’s indifference was vanquished by so valuable a 
donation. ‘* You are the most gen’rous man, sir,’’ said he, ‘that 
ever journeyed this way ; and if I don’t remember your advice, you 
may say there is no such thing as gratitude upon earth.” 

‘ By this time the rain had subsided, the clouds were rolling over, 
the merry notes of the birds sallying from their shelters, welcomed 
the returning rays of the sun, and the deep unclouded azure in the 
west promised a delightful afternoon. 

‘ The travellers took a kind leave of the grateful cottagers, and as 
they drove away—‘ Tempy,” said the husband, ‘‘if the days of 
miracles weren’t quite entirely gone by, I should think we had ‘ en- 
tertained angels unawares.’ ” 

‘** | think you might better say,” replied the good woman, ‘‘ that 
the angels have entertained us ; any how, that sick lady will be an 
angel before long ; she looks as good, and as beautiful, as one now.”’ 
p- 40—47, 


This fondness for names borrowed from books is quite 
peculiar to the very lowest order oi the New-England people 
of the interior, who seem to have an indefinite desire thus to 
associate themselves with those who have had a name and a 
praise on the earth, and to advance a little out of their own 
obscurity by attaching themselves thus slightly to the eminence 
of others. We remember to have heard of three individuals, 
all barefooted, called from their respective occupations at the 
spinning wheel and the plough into the presence of a visiter, 
by the names of Hortensia, Olympia and Philologus, and to have 
seen many young ladies busily employed, to use their own phrases, 
in hitcheling flax and whitening cloth, who were called Anna- 
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bella, Aurelia, and Amelia Stebbins; nor do we forget the 
sarcasm of an unromantic mechanic wa once journeyed with in 
a stage coach, who sat listening to the discourse of twu females, 
his fellow travellers: On hearing one of them, who held a baby 
in her arms, say in reply to the other’s inquiry “Its name ts 
Amanda,” he, rather in pertinently, intruded the remark, that for 
his part he hated such pretensionury names. An exquisite sense 
of the beauties and influences of external nature, as wellas a 
just perception of manners and character, is strikingly displayed 
inthe extract lately cited, terminating in so appropriate a delinea- 
tion of rustic life : nor is the truly scenic description of the view, 
that so effected Mrs. Lloyd, the only passage which exhibits the 
picturesque in this volume. Among the most vivid and strik- 
ing of this character is the following, which we insert here for 
the sake of illustration, though it is connected with a circum- 
stance not in the order of facts in our present stage of the 
narrative. 


The parties were all punctual to their appointment. The 
morning of which they were going to make so unhallowed a use, 
was a most beautiful one. Nature was in a poetic mood; in a 
humour to give her votaries an opportunity to diversify her reali- 
ties with the bright creations of their imaginations. The vapour 
had diffused itself over the valley, so that from the hill, which was 
the place of rendezvous, it appeared like a placid lake that no 
‘breeze was upon;’ from whose bosom rose the green spires of 
the poplar, rich masses of maple foliage, and the graceful and 
widely spreading boughs of the elm— 

“ Jocund day 

Stood tip-toe on the misty mountain’s top,” 

and sent her morning greetings to the white cliffs of the southern 
mountain,—brightened the mist that filled the deep indenting dells 
between the verdant heights, resembling them to island hills, and 
sending such a flood of light upon the western slopes, that they 
shone as if there had been a thousand streams there rejoicing in the 
sunbeams. But this appeal of nature was unheeded and unnoticed 
by these rash young men. Her sacred volume is a sealed book to 
those who are inflamed by passion, or degraded by vice. p, 217 





Jane Elton, whom we have not forgotten, passes from child- 
hood to maturity under the influences of provocation and 
forbearance ; and with examples of hypocrisy and fanaticism 
always before her, holds fast her integrity and her faith. 
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Nothing occurs in her native village but the establishment of a 
school, at which she was placed by Mr. Lloyd, and the intro- 
duction of a dancing master—who finally obtained a footing, 
though he was long resisted by clergy and laity, who cousidered 
dancing asin too heinous ‘“to be spoken of in holy writ.” 
Among the dancing master’s warmest opposers was Mrs, Wilson, 
who appointed a aw see and a catechetical lecture, on the 
evenings in which tse dancing was taught. We purposely 
omit some litile incidents which occurred in Mrs. Wilson’s 
f culy, that afford a true specimen of the fruits of those views 
of religion which do not admit, that ‘ he that doeth righteous- 
ness is righteous,” and which, acknowledging “the form of 
godiiness,” deny the power thereof 

Jane Eiton is represented in her first womanhood as adorned 
with a multitude of ‘mortal and immortal graces’ and 
eminently formed to inspire love ina susceptible heart ; and it 
appears that her attractions did not fail to charm two very 
opposite characters, the staid Robert Loyd, and a village 
lawyer, the young ’squire Er-kine. ‘The latter gentleman was 
the individual selected by Mrs. Wilson for her accomplished 
daughter Elvira; one of those country nymphs, in whom vanity, 
artifice, superticial knowledge, and false taste, sometimes pass 
for extraordinary talents; and who in a very narrow sphere 
enjoy as much celebrity, and inspire as much envy, as the more 
brilliant beauties, and wits of our larger towns. Mr. Erskine 
was not on the whole an unsuitabie match for Elvira ; but few 
men are so blind as not to discern, or so unworthy as not to 
prefer, very conspicuous excellence, to the total want of it. 
The busy world rumoured the passion which Jane had excited 
in Erskine, her friend Lloyd heard it, and trembled for the 
happiness of his favourite ; but Mrs. Wilson was not aware of 
the failure of her plans, till some unlucky circumstances in her 
family led to an open engagement between Erskine and Jane. 

Among the hopeful progeny of Mrs. Wilson was a son, in 
whom the neglect of moral cultivation, and the tiresome servi- 
ces and revoltiug doctrines of a system, that urges the necessity 
of no practi al principles, and robs the parent of us all of his 
most endearing attributes, had produced an ignorance and 
dis: egard of all virtue, and an ascendancy of appetite. passion, 
and selfishness, that might go fer to illustrate total depravity, 
whether it be natur | or superindu ed. Th's young man bred 
ina college, acquired there nothing but habits of profusion, and 
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constantly drew upon his sordid mother for sums beyond her 
inclination to suppiy. In consistency with his utter heartless- 
ness, was his desertion of an unba: py girl who had no self- 
defence in her own virtue, and who in consequence fell a 
victim to this profligate youth. This unfortunate female 
expired in a retired cottage at which she was received from 
motives of humanity, and Jane Elton was suinmoned by the 
family, who hoped to derive some benefit from her inter- 
ference in behalf of the stranger, to attend her last moments. 
Prudence demanded secrecy and during the darkness of night 
she was forced to obey a mysterious call ‘to save life.” 
This strange expedition, under the guidance of Crazy B-t, 
affords a very picturesque scene. ‘Those who have felt for the 
perl and forlorness of some o! C. B. Browu’s heroes in their 
lo ely and hazard u- wanderings, wiil not be less interested, 
even if they are iess apprehensive, for the gentle bu: courageous 
Jane, armed in her in ‘ocence, and i: pelied by compassion, as 
sie ‘ollows her fanatic companion upon her errand of mercy. 
The place of meeting was the grave of a suicide, excluded 
from consecrated yrouid, and with ali tts a-sociation- almost as 
fearful a sput, to a timid or superstitious mind, as Muschat’s 
Cairn. 


Still, after the family were all hushed in repose, and Jane had 
stolen from her bed, and dressed herself for her secret expedition, 
she shrunk involuntarily from the task before her. ‘* I do notlike 
this mystery,” said she, mentally; *‘f wish I had told my aunt, and 
asked David to go with me, ori might havetold Mary Hull. There 
could have been 9o harm in that. But it is now too late. John 
said, | might save life, and I will think of nothing else.”’ 

She rose from the bed, where she had seated herself to ponder, 
for the last time, upon the difficulties b-fore her, crept softly down 
stairs, passed her aunt’s room, and got clear of the house unmo- 
lested, except by a slight growl from Brutus, the house-dog, whose 
dreams she had broken, but, at her well-known kindly patting, and 
‘*Lie down Brutus, lie down,” he quietly resumed his sleeping 
posture. Her courage was stimulated by having surmounted one 
obstacle. The waning moon had risen, and shed its mild lustre over 
the peaceful scene. ‘‘ Now,” thought Jane, ‘‘that I have stirred 
up my womanish thoughts with a manly spirit, | wonder what I 
could have been afraid of.” 

Anxious to ascertain whether she was to have the doubtful aid of 
crazy Bet’s conduct, or trust solely to her own, she pressed onward. 
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To shorten her way to Lucy’s grave, and to avoid the possibility of 
observation, she soon left the public road, and walked along under 
the shadow of a low-browed hill, which had formerly been the bank 
of the river, but from which it had receded and left an interval of 
beautiful meadow between the hill and its present bed. The deep 
verdure of the meadow sparkled with myriads of fire-flies, that 
seemed, in this hour of their dominion, to be keeping their merry 
revels by the music of the passing stream. The way was, as yet, 
perfectly familiar toJane After walking some distance in a straight 
line, she crossed the meadow by a direct path to a large tree, 
which had been, in part, uprooted by a freshet, and which now lay 
across the river, and supplied a rude passage to the adventurous, the 
tenacity of some of its roots still retaining it firmly in the bank. 
Fortunately the stream was unusually low, and when our heroine 
reached the further extremity of the fallen trunk, she sprang with- 
out difficulty over the few feet of water between her and the dry 
sand of the shore. 

‘* That’s well done !’’ exclaimed crazy Bet, in a voice that made 
the welkin ring, and starting up from the mound. ‘‘ Strong ot 
heart, and light of foot, you are a fit follower for one that hates the 
broad and beaten road, and loves the narrow straight way and the 
high rock. Sit down and rest you,”’ she continued, for Jane was 
out of breath from ascending the steep bank where crazy Bet stood ; 
** sit down, child; you may sit quiet. It is not time for her to rise 
yet.” 

‘*Oh, Bet,” said Jane, ‘‘if you love me, take those greens off 
your head ; they make you look so wild.” 

A stouter heart than Jane’s would have quailed at Bet’s appear- 
ance. She had taken off her old bonnet, and tied it ona branch of 
the tree that shaded the grave, and twisted around her head a full 
leaved vine, by which she had contined bunches of wild flowers, that 
drooped around her pale brow and haggard face ; her long hair 
was streaming over her shoulders ; her little black ‘mantle thrown 
back, leaving her throat and neck bare. The excitement of the 
scene, the purpose of the expedition, and the moonlight, gave to her 
large black eyes an unusual brightness. 

‘To Jane’s earnest entreaty she replied, ‘ Child, you know not 
what you ask. Take off these greens, indeed ! Every leaf of them 
has had a prayer said over it. There is a charm in every one of 
them. There is not an imp of the evil one that dares to touch me 
while I wear them. The toad with his glistening eye, springs far 
from me ; and the big scaly snake, that’s coiled and ready to dart, 
glides away from me. ” 

** But,” said Jane, in a tone of more timid expostulation, ‘* what 
have I to guard me, Bet ?” 
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‘<You!’’ and as she spoke she stroked Jane’s hair back from her 
pure smooth brow ; ‘“‘have not you innocence ? and know you not 
that is ‘God’s seal in the forehead’ to keep you from all harm. 
Foolish girl! sit down—I say, she will not rise yet.” 

Jane obeyed her command, and rallying her spirits, replied, ‘‘ No, 


Bet, | am not afraid she will rise. I believe the dead lie very 


quiet in their graves.”’ 

‘“‘ Yes, those may that die in their beds and are buried by the 
tolling of the bell, and lie with a merry company about them in the 
church yard ; but, I tell you, those that row themselves over the 
dark river, never have a quiet night’s rest in their cold beds.” 

‘‘Come,”’ said Jane, impatiently rising, ‘‘ for mercy’s sake, let 
us go ”’ 

‘*} cannot stir from this spot.” replied Bet, ‘till the moon gets 
above that tree ; and so be quiet, while I tell you Lucy’s story. 
Why, child, | sit here watching by her many a night, till her hour 
comes, and then | always go away, for the dead don’t love to be seen 
rising from their beds.” 

‘‘ Well, Bet, tell me Lucy’s story, and then I hope you will not 
keep me any longer here ; and you need not tell me much, for, you 
know, | have heard it a thousand times.” 

‘* Ah! but you did not see her as | did, when Ashley’s men went 


out, and she followed them, and begged them on her knees, for the. 


love of God, not to fire upon the prisoners ; for the story had come 
that Shay’s men would cover their tront with the captives ; and you 
did not see her when he was brought to her shot through the heart, 
and dead as she is now’ =‘ She did not speak a word—she fell upon 
his neck, and she clasped her arms round him; they thought to cut 
them off, it was so hard to get them loose ;—and when they took her 
from him, (and the maniac laid ber hand on Jane’s head) she was 
all gone here. The very day they put him under the green sod, 
she drowned herseif in that deep place, under the mourning willow, 
that the boys call Lucy’s well. And they buried her here, for the 
squires and the deacons found it against law, and gospel too, to give 
her Christian burial.” 

Bet told all these circumstances with an expression and action 
that showed she was living the scene over, while her mind dwelt 
onthem. Jane was deeply interested ; and when bet concluded, 
she said, ‘“* Poor Lucy! I never felt so much for her.”’ 

** That’s right, child ; now we will go on—but first let that tear- 
drop that glistens in the moon-beam, fall on the grave, it helps to 
keep the grass green—and the dead like to be cried for,’ she 
added mournfully. | 

They now proceeded ; crazy Bet leading the way, with long and 
hasty strides, in a diagonal course, still ascending the hill, ull she 
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plunged into a deep wood, so richly clothed with foliage as to be 
umpervious to the moon-beams, and so choked with underbrush, that 
Jane found it very difficult to keep up with her pioneer. They 
soon, however, emerged into an open space, completely surrounded 
and enclosed by lofty trees. Crazy Bet had not spoken since they 
began their walk; she now stopped, and turning abruptly to Jane, 
** Do you know,” said she, ‘* who are the worshippers that meet 
in this temple ? the spirits that were ‘sometime disobedient,’ but 
since He went and preached to them, they come out from their 
prison house, and worship in the open air, and under the light of 
the blessed heavens.”’ 

‘“‘ It is a beautiful spot,’ said Jane; ‘‘ I should think all obedient 
spirits would worship in this sanctuary of nature.” 

‘* Say you so ?--then worship with me.’ ‘The maniac fell on her 
knees—Jane knelt beside her: she had caught a spark of her 
companion’s enthusiasm. ‘The singularity of her situation, the beau- 
ty of the night, the novelty of the place, on which the moon, now 
riding high in the heavens, poured a flood of silver light, all 
conspired to give a high tone to her feelings. It is not strange she 
should have thought she never heard any “thing so sublime as the 
prayer of her crazed conductor—who raised her arms and poured 
out her soul in passages of scripture the most sublime and striking, 
woven together by her own glowing language. She concluded 
suddenly, and springing on her feet, said to Jane, ‘* Now follow me : 
fear not, and falter not ; for you know what awaits the fearful and 
unbelieving.” 

Jane assured her she had no fear but that of being too late. 
“You need not think of that; the spirit never flits till | come.” 

They now turned into the wood by a narrow pathway, whose 
entrance lay under the shadow of two young beech trees: crazy 
Bet paused—* See ye these, child,” said she, pointing to the trees, 
‘*] knew two who grew up thus on the same spot of earth ;—so 
lovingly they grew,’ and she pointed to the interlacing of the 
branches—‘ young and beautiful ; but the axe was laid to the root 
of one—and the other (and she pressed both her hands on her head, 
and screamed wildly) perished here.’’ A burst of tears afforded 
her.a sudden relief. 

‘¢ Poor brooken-hearted creature !’”? murmured Jane. 

‘* No, child ; when she weeps, then the band is loosened : for” 
added she, drawing closer to Jane and whispering, ‘‘ they put an 
iron band around her head, and when she is in darkness, it presses 
till she thinks she is in the place of the ‘lormentor ; by the light of 
the moon it sits lightly. Ye cannot see it ; but it is there—alwaye 
there.” 
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Jane began now to be alarmed at the excitement of Bet’s s imagina- 
tion ; and turning from her abruptly, entered the path, which, 
after they had proceeded a few yards, seemed to be leading thats 
into a wild trackless region. “‘ Where are we going Bet?’ she 
exclaimed. ‘ ‘Through a pass, child, that none knows but the wild 
bird and the wild woman. Have you never heard of the ‘‘ caves of 
the mountain 2?” 

‘ Yes,” replied Jane ; ‘ but [ had rather not go through them 
to-night. Cannot we go some other way ?” 

‘* Nay, there is no other way ; follow me, and fear not.”’ 

Jane had often heard of the pass called the. ‘ Mountain-Caves,’ 
and she knew it had only been penetrated by a few rash youths of 
daring and adventurous spirit. She was appalled at the thought of 
entering it in the dead of night, and with such a conductor ; she 
paused, but she could see no way of escape, and summoning all her 
resolution to her aid, she followed Bet, who took no note of her 
scruples. They now entered a defile, which had been made by 
some tremendous convulsion of nature, that had rent the mountain 
asunder, and piled rock on rock in the deep abyss. ‘the breadth of 
the passage, which was walled in by the perpendicular sides of the 
mountain, was not in any place more than twenty feet ; and some- 
times so narrow, that Jane thought she might have extended her 
arms quite across it. But she had no leisure for critical accuracy ; 
her wayward guide pressed on, heedless of the difhculties of the 
way. She would pass between huge rocks, that had rolled so near 
tovether, as to leave but a very narrow passage between them ; 
then grasping the tangled roots that projected from the side of the 
mountain, and placing her feet in the fissures of the rocks, or in the 
little channels that bad been worn by the continual dropping from 
the mountain rills, she would glide over swiftly and safely, as if she 
had been on the beaten highway. They were sometimes compelled, 
in the depths of the caverns, to prostrate themselves and creep 
throngh narrow apertures in the rocks, it was impossible to sur- 
mount ; and Jane felt that she was passing over immense masses of 
ice, the accumulation perhaps of a hundred winters. She was fleet 
and agile, and inspired with almost supernatural courage ; she, 
‘though a woman, naturally born io fears,’ followed on fearlessly ; 
till they came to an immense rock, whose conical and giant form 
rested on broken masses below, that on every side were propping 
this ‘ mighty monarch of the scene.’ 

For the first time, crazy Bet seemed to remember she had a com- 
panion, and to give a thought to her safety. ‘*Jane,”’ said she, ‘* go 
carefully over this lower ledge, there 1s a narrow foot- hold there ; 
let not your foot slip on the wet leaves, or the soft moss. I am in 
the spirit, and | must mount to the summit.” 
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Jane obeyed her directions, and when, without much trouble, 
she had attained the further side of the rock, she looked back for 
crazy Bet, and saw her standing between heaven and earth on the 
very topmost point oft he high rock : she leant on the branch of atree 
she had broken off in her struggle to reach that lofty station. The 
moon had declined a little from the meredian; her oblique rays did 
not penetrate the depths where Jane stood, but fell in their full 
brightness onthe face of her voteress above. Her head, as we have 
noticed, was fantastically dressed with vines and flowers ; her eyes 
were in a fine ‘ frenzy, rolling from earth to heaven, and heaven to 
earth ;’ she looked like the wild genius of the savage scene, and she 
seemed to breathe its spirit, when, after a moment’s silence, she 
sang, with a powerful and thrilling voice, which waked the sleeping 
echoes of the mountain, the following stanza : 

‘“‘ Tell them ‘I AM,’ Jehovah said 

To Moses, while earth heard in dread, 
And smitten to the heart ; 

At once above, beneath, around, 

All nature, without voice or sound, 
Replied, Oh Lord, Thou art!” 


{n vain Jane called upon her. In vain she entreated her to 
descend. She seemed wrapt in some heavenly vision ; and she 
stood mute again and motionless, till a bird, that had been scared 
from its nest in a clift of the rock, by the wild sounds, fluttered over 
her and lit on the branch she still held in her hand. ‘* Oh!” 
exclaimed she, ‘‘messenger of love, and omen of mercy, I am 
content ;’’ and she swiftly descended the sloping side of the rock, 
which she hardly seemed to touch. 

' «© Now,” said Jane, soothingly, ** you are rested, let us go on.” 

‘* Rested! yes, my body is rested, but my spirit has been the 

way of the eagle in the air. You cannot bear the revelation now, 
child. Come on, and do your earthly work.”’ 
_ They walked on fora few yards, when Bet, suddenly turned to 
_ the left and ascended the mountain, which was there less steep 
and rugged than at any place they had passed. At a short distance 
_ before her Jane perceived, glimmering through the trees, a faint 
light. ‘* Heaven be praised!’’ said she, “that must be John’s 
cottage.” 

As they came nearer the dog barked; and the old man, coming 
out of the door, signed to Jane to sit down on a log, which answered 
the purpose of a rude door-step ; and then speaking to crazy Bet, in 
a voice of authority, which, to Jane’s utter surprise, she meekly, 
obeyed—*‘ Take off,” said he, ‘‘ you mad fool, those ginglements 
from your head, and stroke your hair back like a decent Christian 
woman ; get into the house, but mind you say not a word to her.” 
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Mary Oakley, the name of the stranger, died during the 
night ; and Jane, deeply affected, returned before dawn to her 
aunt’s, where, on entering the parlour, she discovered her 
cousin David robbing his mother’s desk. Jane entreats him to 
restore the money he was just grasping, to its place, and offers 
to intercede with his mother in his behalf; but he will not 
listen to her expostulation, and, taking out a pistol, threatens to 
shoot himself, if she does not promise to conceal his crime ; 
and she, inher alarm for Wilson’s life, solemnly promises to be 
silent concerning his guilt. Jane’s pocket handkerchief, attach- 
ed unfortunately to the desk, is brought forward the next 
morning, as a presumptive proof that she had taken the money 
that is missing ; but, notwithstanding this, and all the clamours 
of spite and avarice, she is acquitted by the known probity of 
her character ; and Mr. Erskine, entering in the midst of the 
contention of Mrs. Wilson’s family, under a sudden impulse of 
virtue is overcome by the dignity of innocence, assumes the 
part of a defender, and touched, more than ever, by the height- 
ened charms of tried ;and conscious virtue, makes an offer of 
his heart to the injured Jane, which she, more grateful than 
loving, accepts. ‘The remainder of the bock is occupied with 
details that develope the character of Erskine, and the Wilsons. 
Erskine proves to be a man whose good feelings are only oc- 
casional—brief{—reappearances of that natural goodness which 
needs the power of religion to direct it aright, and to make it the 
paramount and uniform principle that controls every dispo- 
sition, action, and judgment. This great want in Erskine’s 
character left him unguarded in the most important points—in 
reverence for sacred things, and in respect to the duties of be- 
nevolence, and the higher and more delicate sentiments of mo- 
rality. General decorum was not enough for a woman bred up 
inthe ‘nurture and admonition of the Lord ;’ therefore, afflu- 
ence, all the comforts, honours, and privileges, which money 
and marriage hold out to the poor and unprotected orphan, 
could not tempt her,—whose wisdom was not worldly, and whose 
affections connected things material with things spiritual, and 
things temporal with things eternal. 

Erskine, in repeated instances, committed follies utterly re- 
pugnant to the principles of Jane, but the climax of his offen- 
ces was a duel between himself and an insignificant fellow who 
passed for a fine gentleman from the Springs. On this occa- 
sion Mr. Lloyd interferes, and prevents a consummation of the 
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affair. This circumstance produced a final separation between 
the young couple, and together with the series of contrasted 
actions of the two gentlemen which preceded it, induced a 
comparison, in Jane’s mind, between the lawyer and the Qua- 
ker, which made her nothing loath to grant the sober suit of the 
latter. Jane’s rejection of Erskine is one of tinest specimens of 
character which her history exhibits. Most other acts in her 
life display the most yielding disposition ; but in this, the ne- 
cessity of asserting herself, of assuming a powerful will, and 
of resisting the pleadings of the softest and the strongest feel- 
ings, at the suggestion of the purest and highest motives, deter- 
mine her without the least hesitation, or failing of purpose, to 
do right. This noble firmness is thus finely expressed ; after 
Erskine has vainly attempted to palliate and repel the various 
charges, to which a frivolous, unfeeling and unprincipled course 
of conduct had exposed him; but none of the fallacies of 
his self-deception, or the sophistries of his self-love, could 
blind an understanding, or mislead a heart, in which justice, 
generosity, and tenderness, mingling together, required corres- 
ponding virtues in their genuineness and efficacy, to satisfy 
their demands : 


‘«*[ have no wish to hear any thing further,” replied Jane. “I 
have heard enough to make my path plain before me. I loved you, 
Edward ; I confessed to you that | did.”’ 

*** And you do not any longer ?”’ 

***} cannot ; the illusion has vanished. Neither do you love 
me.’ Edward would have interrupted her, but she begged him to 
hear her, with a dignified composure, that convinced him this was 
no sudden burst of resentment, no girlish pique that he might sooth 
with flattery and professions. ‘* A most generous impulse, Edward, 
led you to protect an oppressed orphan ; and I thought the devo- 
tion of my heart and my life were a small return to you. It is but 
a few months since. Is not love an engrossing passion? But what 
sacrifices have you made to it? Oh, Edward! if in the youth and 
spring of your affection, [ have not had more power over you, what 
can | hope from the future ?”’ 

‘ «Hope !—believe every thing, Jane. I will be as plastic as 
wax, in your hands. You shall mould me as you will.” 

‘** No, Edward ; I have tried my power over you, and found it 
wanting. Broken confidence cannot be restored.” 

‘** Jane, you are rash; you are giving up independence—pro- 
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tection. If you reject me, who will defend you from your aunt? 
Do you forget that you are still in her power ?” 

‘« No,” replied Jane ; ‘‘ but | have the defence of innocence, and 
I do not fear her. It was hot your protection, it was not indepen- 


dence | sought—it was a refuge in your affection ;—that has failed. 


me. Oh, Edward!” she continued, rising, ‘‘ examine your heart 
as I have examined mine, and you will find the tie is dissolved that 
bound us ; there can be no enduring love without sympathy ; our 
feelings, our pursuits, our plans, our inclinations, are all diverse.” 

*** You are unkind, ungrateful, Jane.” 

‘**? must bear that reproach as I can; but I do not deserve it, 
Mr. Erskine.” 

‘Erskine imagined he perceived some relenting in the faltering 
of her voice, and he said, ‘* Do not be implacable, Jane ; you are 
too young, too beautiful, to treat the follies of youth as if they were 
incurable ; give me a few months’ probation, | will do any thing 
you require ; abandon the club, give up my friends.” 

‘Jane paused for a moment, but there was no wavering in her 
resolution—* No, Mr. Erskine ; we must part now ; if I loved you, 
I could not resist the pleadings of my heart.” 

‘Erskine entreated-—promised every thing; till convinced that 
Jane did not deceive him or herself, his vanity and pride, mortified 
and wounded, came to his relief, and changed his entreaties to sar- 
casms. He said the rigour that would immolate every human feel- 
ing, would fit her to be the Elect Lady of a Shaker society; he 
assured her that he would emulate her stoicism. 

‘** 1 am no stoic,’’ replied Jane ; and the tears gushed from her 
eyes. ‘* Oh, Erskine! [ would make any exertions, any sacrifices 
to render you what | once thought you. I would watch and toil to 
win you to virtue—to heaven. If I believed you loved me, I could 
still hope, for I know that affection is self-devoting, and may over- 
come all things. Edward,” she continued, with a trembling voice, 
‘there is one subject, and that nearest to my heart, on which | 
discovered soon after our engagement we were at utter variance. 
When | first heard you trifle with the obligations of religion, and 
express a distrust of its truths, | felt my heart chill. I reproached 
myself bitterly for having looked on your insensibility on this sub- 
ject as the common carelessness of agay young man, to be expected, 
and forgiven, and easily cured. These few short months have 
taught me much; have taught me, Erskine, not that religion is the 
only sure foundation of virtue--that I knew before—but they have 
taught me, that religion alone can produce unity of spirit ; alone 
can resist the cares, the disappointments, the tempests of life ; that 
it is the only indisscluble bond—for when the silver chord is loosed, 
this bond becomes immortal. I have felt that my most sacred plea- 
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sures and hopes must be solitary.”” Erskine made no reply ; he 
felt the presence of a sanctified spirit. ‘* You now know all, Ers- 
kine. The circumstances you have told me this evening I partly 
knew before.”’ 

*** From Lloyd ?” said Edward. ‘ He then knew, as he insinu- 
ated, why the ‘ treasure of your cheek had faded.’ ”’ 

‘** You dohim wrong. He has never mentioned your name since 
the morning | left my aunt’s. | heard them, by accident, from 
John.” 

‘*« Tt is, in truth, time we should part, when you can give your 
ear to every idle rumour ;”’ he snatched his hat, and was going. 

‘*¢ Jane laid her hand on his arm, ‘‘ Yes, it is time,” she said, ‘‘ that 
we should part ; but not in anger. Let us exchange forgiveness, 
Edward.” Erskine turned and wept bitterly. For a few gracious 
moments his pride, his self-love, all melted away, and he felt the 
value, the surpassing excellence of the blessing he had forfeited. 
He pressed the hand Jane had given him to his lips fervently, “‘Oh, 
Jane,”’ he said, ‘* you are an angel ; forget my follies, and think of 
me wifh kindness.” 

‘*< | shall remember nothing of the past,” she said, with a look 
that had ‘ less of earth in it than heaven,’ ‘ but your goodness to 
me—God bless you, Edward ; God bless you,” she repeated, and 
they separated forever! p. 211—215. 





After her cousin Martha Wilson had marriéd a tavern-keep- 
er aud died of intemperance, and Miss Elvira had eloped with a 
dancing master, and the execrable David had narrowly esca- 
ped the utmost rigour of the law for robbing the mail, Jane El- 
ton became the wife of Robert Lloyd, and vested her youthful 
beauty ever after in the dim hue of drab. 

One of the best passages in the book, is an interview between 
Jane and Mrs. Wilson, on the occasion of the intelligence of 


David’s robbery. 


‘She found Mrs. Wilson alone, but not in a frame of mind that 
indicated any just feelings. She received her niece coldly. After 
a silence of a few moments, which Jane wished but knew not how 
to break, she inquired of Mrs. Wilson, whether she had any more 
information respecting David than was public ? 

‘Her aunt replied, she had not. She understood the particulars 
were all in the paper, even to his name ; she thought that might 
have been omitted ; but people always seemed to delight i In pub- 
lishing every one’s misfortunes. 

‘ Jane asked if the letters expressed any doubt that David would 
be convicted ? 
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‘* None,” Mrs. Wilson said. ‘* To be sure,’ she added, “I 
have a letter from David, in which he begs me to employ counsel 
for him; sol suppose he thinks it possible that he might be clear- 
ed; but a drowning man catches at straws.” 

‘« Do you know,” inquired Jane, ‘ the names of the eminent 
lawyers in Philadelphia? Mr. Lloyd will be best able to inform 
you whom to select among them. I will go to him immediately.” 

‘«* No, no, child ; | have made up my mind upon that subject. 
It would be a great expense. There is no conscience in city lawyers ; 
they would devour all my substance, and do me no good after all. 
No, no—I shall leave David entirely in the hands of Providence.” 

*« And can you, aunt,” said Jane, ‘‘ acquiesce in your son’s being 
cut off in the spring of life, without an effort to save him——without 
an effort to procure hima space for repentance and reformation?”’ 

‘**Donot presume, Jane Elton,” replied Mrs. Wilson, ‘ to in- 
struct me in my duties. Aspace for repentance! A day—an hour 
—a moment is as good as an eternity for the operations of the Spirit. 
Many, at the foot of the gallows, have repented, and have died ex- 
ulting in their pardon and new-born hope.” 

‘« Yes,” replied Jane; ‘‘ and there have been many who have 
thus repented and rejoiced, and then been reprieved ; and have they 
then shown the only unquestionable proof of genuine penitence—a 
renewed spirit ? Have they kept the commandments, for by this 
shall ye know that they are the disciples of Christ ? No; they 
have returned to their old sins, and been tenfold worse than at first.”’ 

‘<1 told you,”’ said Mrs. Wilson, impatiently, ‘* you are ignorant, 
child ; you are still in the bond of iniquity ; you cannot spiritually 
discern. ‘There is more hope, and that is the opinion of some of 
our greatest divines, of an open outrageous transgressor, than of 
one of a moral life.” 

‘«* Then, replied Jane, ‘‘ there is more hope of a harvest from a 
hard bound, neglected field, than from that which the owner has 
carefully ploughed and sowed, and prepared for the sun and the 
rains of heaven.” 

‘<«« The kingdom of grace is very different from the kingdom of 
nature,’ answered Mrs. Wilson. ‘* The natural man can do no- 
thing towards his ownsalvation. Every act he performs, and every 
prayer he offers, but provoke more and more the wrath of the 
Almighty.” 

‘Jane made no reply; but she raised her hands and eyes, as if 
she deprecated so impious a doctrine, and Mrs. Wilson went on : 
**Do not think my children are worse than others ; you, Jane, 


are as much a child of wrath, and so is every son and daughter of 


Adam, as he is—all totally depraved—totally corrupt. You may 
have been under more restraint, and not acted out your sins ; but 
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no thanks to you ;’’ and she continued, fixing her large grey eyes 
stedfastly on Jane, ‘‘there are beside my son who would not seem 
better, if they had not friends to keep their secrets for them.” 
Mrs. Wilson had, for very good reasons, never before alluded to 
the robbery of her desk, since the morning it was committed ; but 
she was now provoked to foul means to support her argument, tot- 
tering under the assault of facts. 

‘Jane did not condescend to notice the insinuation ; she felt too 
sincere a pity for the miserable self-deluded woman ; but, still anx- 
ious that some effort should be made for David, she said to Mrs. 
Wilson, ‘‘ Is there, then, nothing to be done for your unhappy son ?” 

es Nothing, child, nothing ; : “he has gone out from me, and he is 
not of me ; his blood be upon his own head; I am clear of it. 
My ‘ foot standeth on an even place.’ My case ‘is not an uncommon 
one,” she continued, as if she would by this vain babbling, silence 
the voice within. ‘* The saints of old—David, and Samuel, and 
Eli, were afflicted as I am, with rebellious children. I have planted 
and I have watered, and if it is the Lord’s will to withhold the in- 
crease, I must submit.”’ 

‘Oh, aunt!” exclaimed Jane, interrupting and advancing to- 
wards her, ‘‘ do not—do not, for your soul’s sake, indulge any lon- 
ger this horrible delusion. You have more children,” she continued, 
falling on her knees, and taking one of her aunt’s hands in both 
hers, and looking like a rebuking messenger from Heaven, “ be piti- 
ful to them ; be merciful to yourownsoul. You deceive yourself. 
You may deceive others ; but God is not mocked.”’ 

‘Mrs. Wilson was conscience stricken. She sat as motionless as 
a statue ; and Jane went on with the courage of an Apostle to de- 
picture, in their true colours, her character and conduct. She 
made her realize, for a few moments at least, the peril of her soul. 
She made her feel, that her sound faith, her prayers, her pretences, 
her meeting goings, were nothing—far worse than nothing in his 
sight, who cannot be deceived by the daring hypocrisies, the self- 
delusions, the refuges of lies, of his creatures. She described the 
spiritual disciple of Jesus; and then presented to Mrs. Wilson so 
true an image of her selfishness, her pride, her domestic tyranny, 
and her love of money, that she could not but see that it was her 
very self. There was that in Jane’s looks, and voice, and words, 
that was not to be resisted by the wretched woman ; and like the 
guilty king, when he saw the record on the wall, her “ countenance 
was changed, her thoughts were troubled, and her knees smote one 
against the other.” p. 243-—247. 


The character of Mary Hull deserves particular notice. She 
is a servant woman, but devoted with the utmost zeal and faith- 
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fulness to the best interests of her employers, and possessing 
what many people will be ready to declare, an understandin 

above her station. In that part of the country in which the 
scene of this story is laid, the gradations of society are certain- 
ly not so exactly defined, as in sections more commercial and 
populous; but a distinction between the served and servin 

does exist, and is acknowledged and felt as it ought to be, with 
graciousness and condescension on the one part, and deference, 
aifection, and patient cares on the other; mutually expressed 
by an intercourse, in which good will, good manners, and good 
judgment prevail. Instances of the latter quality, as it is impu- 
ted to Mary Hull, are not at all unfrequent in the inferior par- 
ty, and eminently servicable to the superior. ‘The experience 
of many persons well acquainted with New-England will testi- 
fy, that important benefits are often derived from established 
domestics in families, conferred by the good sense aid disinter- 
estendness of those who have been uniformly treated with 
kindness and contidence by their employers. Yet it is said 
that the native white population of our country do not make 
good servants. ‘They may not make so submissive, alert, and 
genteel servants, as the natives of countries where there are 
more servaots than places ; and where, consequently, there must 
be a constant competition of anxious efforts and of servility 
of deportment, with large sacrifices of self-esteem to the supe- 
rior power, in order to procure the very means of existence. 
But here, where there are not the same motives, there connot 
be the same manners. So far as the mutual interests of the 
rich and poor are connected, so far as intelligence 1s cultivated 
in both, and mutual obligations are understood and defined, so 
far these circumstances will regulate the conduct of life. Some 


want of subordination, and jealousy of self-importance, have 


doubtless been shown in this country, during the progress of our 
transition from the original simplicity of our society, to that 
state produced by the acquisition of wealth, and the difference 
of acquirement ; and intrinsic differences have been created be- 
tween classes of people by divers causes, which did not once 
exist, and have been reluctantly acknowledged by those who 
are forced to take the lowest places ; but our general provision 
for the welfare and improvement of our lower orders does not 
generate a presumptous deportment or a_ selfish conduct in 
them; and this is proved by the fact, that the best of this class 
are the most cultivated and intelligent. 
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“Tt is of great consequence to a nation, that whatever there 
is in it of dignity and refinement, of liberalized feeling and de- 
portment, and of intelligence, should have its effect downward 
through all the gradations of the state, even to the lowest.”* In 
no country can the importance of this principle, or the genuine 
operation of it, be better illustrated than in New-Englard ; and» 
it can no where be more felt in its influence, or be more produc- 
tive of the general good. If the elevation of character by 
means of enlarged knowledge isa certain and universal effect : 
if moral excellence is the supreme good, and if this is required 
of all God’s people of every rank ; surely all men are entitled, 
by some provision of their country, by common consent, and by 
the active co-operation of all persons of any influence in so- 
ciety, to such a share of literary and moral instruction, as shall 
define their duties, create for them some literary enjoyment, 
and improve their understanding: so that even the humblest 
individual may feel himself exalted by intellectual pleasures, 
and by his share of rational and worthy influence improve the 
succeeding generation. When this principle, which was sug- 
gested by him who took upon himself the form of a servant, 
and preached his blessed gospel to the poor, shall be generally 

made practical, we shall not have our children’s first language 
and sentiments taught by ignorance, vulgarity, and vice; we 
shall not require the caution, we now hear and disregard, not to 
suffer our children to spend a single hour with servants.f But 
the reciprocal duties of respective stations will be understood 
and acknowledged, and the relations of all will be sustained in 
such willing, conceded, and benevolent dependence, as shall, it 
may be hoped, conduce to the common happiness and tmprove- . 
ment of society. The motive of interest certainly urges the su- 
perior orders to cultivate the lower classes in society, for in the 
course of reaction, the influence of mind upon mind is displayed 
in the effect produced by the humble upon the high, as much, if 
not more, as in the impressions effected by the latter upon the 
former. 

Our readers will perhaps pardon this digression, when they 
perceive that we are about to take leave of them,—but we can- 
not conclude these remarks upon the New-England Tale, with- 
out expressing our surprize that it should have been considered 
a sectarian book, as we have casually heard it called; nor can 


* Foster’s Essay on the Evils of Popular Ignorance. 
+ See Edgeworth’s Practical Education. 
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we imagine what peculiar doctrines should be imputed to the 
work. It gives illustrations of the Quaker and Methodist sects, 
highly honourable to them both ; and it exposes, very naturally, 
that frequent abuse of the Christian system, which all of us may 
hear from pulpits in our land, and of which we often see the 
practical operation in ordinary life. There are professors and 
preachers who certainly appear to adopt the partial views of re- 
ligion taken by Mrs. Wilson. Obedience has no efficacy, ac- 
cording to their representations, and a multiplicity of public 
and outward services constitute. according to them, the proof of 
an “inward and spiritual grace.”” Whether this is true or not, 
they that hear and see can testify ; whether the results of these 
principles, as they are delineated in the story before us, are 
: probable and natural, reason may infer and experience can show. 
For our own part, we think the most amiable and charitable li- 
berality pervades the book; and if there are opinions taught 
and received in society, which produce the consequences de- 
scribed, we know not who can complainor take offence, that the 
truth should be told. 

Crazy Bet deserves a last memorial in these pages, both on 
account of the interest she inspires, and on that of the pathos 
with which the close of her life is described, and the book is 
terminated. 


‘There yet remains something to be told of one of the persons 
of our humble history, whom our readers may have forgotten, but 
to whom Mr. Lloyd extended his kind regard—the poor lunatic, 
crazy Bet. He believed that her reason might be restored by 
skilful management—by confinement to one place, and one set 
ef objects, and by the sedative influence of gentle manners, and 
regular habits in her attendants. He induced Mary, in whose judi- 
ciousness and zeal he placed implicit confidence, to undertake the 
execution of his plan ; but, after a faithful experiment of a few 
months, they were obliged to relinquish ail hope of restoring the 
mind to its right balance. Mary said, when the weather was dull, 
she was as quiet as any body; but if the sun shone out suddenly, it 
seemed asif its bright beams touched her brain. A thunder- 
storm, or a clear moon-light, woula throw her back into her 
wild ways. ‘* The poor thing.’’ Mary added, ‘‘ had such a tender 
heart, that there seemed to be no way to harden it. If she sees a 
lamb die, or hears a mournful note from a bird, when she bas her 
low feelings, she’ll weep more than some mothers at the loss of a 
child.” 
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‘No cure could be effected; but Mary’s house continued to be 
the favourite resort of the interesting vagrant. Her visits there be- 
came more frequent and longer protracted. Mary observed, that 
the excitement of her mind was exhausting her life, without Bet’s 
seeming conscious of decay of strength, or any species of suffering. 

‘The last time Mary saw her, was a brilliant night during the full 
harvest moon; she came to her house late in the evening ; the 
wildness of her eye was tempered with an affecting softness ; her 
cheek was brightened with the hectic flush that looks like « mockery 
of the tomb.” —M: ary observed her to tremble, and perceived that 
there was an alarming fluttering inher pulse. ‘* Youare not well,” 
said she. 

‘** No, Iam not well,” Bet replied, in a low plaintive tone ; ‘* but 
I shall be soon—here,”’ said she, placing Mary’s hand on her heart 
—‘*do not you feel it struggling to be free ?” 

‘Mary was startled—the beating was so irregular, it seemed that 
every pulsation must be the last. ‘‘Oh!”’ she exclaimed, “ poor crea- 
ture, let me put vou in bed; you are not fit to be sitting here.’ 

‘Oh. no !” Bet replied, in the same feeble, mournful tone ; * I 
cannot stay here. ‘I'he spirits of heaven are keeping a festival by 
the light of the blessed moon. Hark! do you not hear them, Ma- 


ry ?”’—and she sung so low that her voice sounded like distant 
music, 


‘¢ Sister spirit, come away *”’ 


‘* And do you not see their white robes ?”” she added, pointing 
through the window to the vapour that curled along the margin of 
the river, and floated on the bosom of the meadow. 

‘Mary called to her husband, and whispered ‘* ‘The poor thing is 
near death ; let us get her on the bed.” 

‘Bet overheard her. ‘ No, do not touch me,”’ she exclaimed ; 
‘‘the spirit cannot soar here.”’ She suddenly sprang on her feet, 
as if she had caught a new inspiration, and darted towards the door. 
Mary’s infant, sleeping in the cradle, arrested her eye; she knelt 
for a moment beside it and folded her hands on her breast. Then 
rising, she said to many. ‘* The prayer of the dying sanctifies.”’ 
The door was open, and she passed throngh it so suddenly that they 
hardly suspected her intention before she was gone. The next 
morning she was discovered in the church-yard, her head resting 
onthe grassy mound that covered the remains of her lover. Her 
spirit had passed to its eternal rest!’ p. 271.—274, 
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Art. VI.—A Manual of Chemistry, containing the principal facts 
of the Science, arranged in the order in which they are discussed 
and illustrated in the Lectures of the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain. By Wituiam Tuomas Branpe, &c. &c. The first 
American, from the second London edition. Three volumes in 
one. To which are added, Notes and Emendations, by Wil- 
liam James Macneven, M. D. Professor of Chemistry in the 
Coilege of Physicians and Surgeons of the University of the 
Staie of New-York, &c. 8vo. pp. 638. Long : New-York, 
S21. 


On reading this title there arises, at once, a strong presump- 
tion that a book, which is the text of the Chemical Lectures gi- 
ven at the Roval Institution of Great Briiain, is a work of me- 
rit ; and that the gentleman who wa- deemed worthy to be the 
successor of Sir H. Davy, in the chair of chemistry, is fully 
equal to its production. An expectation so just is not disap- 
pointed in the present instance; and Brande’s Manual, consi- 
dered as aclass-book in the hands of an experienced professor, 
will be found the most useful of any of the elementary works 
we have seen. 

Mr. Brande follows the arrangement made by Sir H. Davy 
in the elements of chemical philosophy. To the first division, 
end:ng with the simple acidifiable and inflammable substances, 
there is added a very serviceable tabular view of the specific 
gravities and equivalent numbers of the supporters of combus- 
tion and acidifiable substances, and of the compounds which 
they form with each other. 

The second volume of the English edition begins with the 
consideration of the metals, and is nearly one half occupied 
with the assay and analysis of metalliferous compounds. ‘This 
portion of the work is that in which, we think, it best deserves 
to be preferred to others professing the same general objects, 
and itis happily one of the greatest interest. 

Another valuable table is placed at the end of this part, giv- 
ing a view of the specific gravities and equivalent numbers of 
the metals and their compounds, the substances with whose ex- 
amination it concludes. 

The third volume, (for, by skillful authorship, the English edi- 
tion is swelled out to three goodly tomes,) comprehends, as we 
find in other elementary works, the chemistry of vegetable and 
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animal substances, together with a third tabular view of the equi- 
valent numbers of vegetable and animal products and their com- 
binations. 

By equivalent numbers is understood a numerical representa- 
tion of the definite proportious in which chemical constituents 
are known to combine. ‘They afford the most interesting views 
of compound bodies ; they have been for years past, and they 
continue still to be, the most philosophical subject of research in 
the science of chemistry. 

The whole doctrine embraced by these considerations, has 
received the name of the atomic theory. It is not omitted in 
the manual: no treatise on chemistry can now leave it out ; but 
we are surprised to find it in Brande’s work, London edition, 
1821, as imperfect in many respects, as when first promulgated 
by Dalton, in 1804, oras we find it by Sir H. Davy, in 1812. A 
period of so many years is an age in the history of chemistry, as 
now cultivated ; and this subject in particular has, within this 
period, been a theme of successful investigation to many of the 
greatest chemists living. That it should be presented to us in 
the most correct state in which it 1s now known, in a work ex- 
pressly written for the use of learners, is no unreasonable ex- 
pectation, whether the author have contributed or not by ori- 
ginal researches to advance it ; or he live on good or bad terms 
with those who did. 

Among British philosophers, the able and learned editor of 
the Aunals of Philosophy has given this doctrine its greatest and 
most accurate development. He has in a manner taken it out 
of the hands of his countrymen, equalling, if not surpassing the 
additions and improvements made to it on the neighbouring con- 
tinent. But it happens that the philosophers of the Royal In- 
stitution have not become his fellow labourers in this field of 
science. There even exists a strong aversion on their part, or 
at least on that of one of them, to this rival editor and author. 
This has been manifest to the readers of the Journal of Science, 
long before it showed itself in so open and undisguised a man- 
ner as in the 11th volume of the Journal. Hence probably the 
defect we have noticed. But for us, on this side the Atlantic, 
while we feel grateful to eminent persons who use their better 
opportunities for advancing the sciences we cultivate, without 
partiality or prejudice we take from each, be he friend or foe 
to the other, what each may have best; and we cheerfully give 
due credit to all. 
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The American edition of the manual of chemistry is evident- 
jy put forth in this spirit. The valuable discoveries and re- 
searches of Dr. Thompson are introduced, where they should 
have been placed before, and where nothing equal can probably 
be substituted, in the present state of our knowledge. In this 
respect we consider the A nerican as having an advantage over 
the English edition, and as beiter suited to the purpose of a 
class book for studenis of chemistry. Another difference be- 
tween the two, which we also deem an advantage in favour of 
the former, ts the omission of a long dissertation on the history of 
chemisiry. that occupies a third nearly of the first volume. An 
index that, with the help of many repetitions, is made to take 
up as much more of the third volume, is here very much 
abridged. They could not have been retained in the American 
edition consistently with the avowed plan of furnishing to the 
students of the University of New-York a cheap and compen- 
dious, no less than a good and well arranged class book. In 
England, indeed, it may have best accorded with the views of 
the publisher to increase the quantity of letter press. 

In adapting the representative numbers throughout the 
whole book to the present state of the science, the American 
editor has executed a task of more difficulty than show, and 
which demanded the application of a good deal of calculation 
aud jabour. The amount of each will be very apparent to 
those who are most familiar with the subject. 

The typographical part is as good as was consistent with 
cheapness; but the wood-cuts, executed by Anderson, are not 
inferior to those of the original, and are worthy of the reputa- 
tion of that distinguished artist. 

Short'y afte: the appearance of the Manual of Chemistry, 
there was published by the editor a tabular view of the 
modern nomenclature and system of Chemistry, more compre- 
hensive than any of the same nature that we have yet seen, 
Such works, when well executed, are of great utility. They 
are to science what maps are to history and geograp!y. The 
one before us exhibits, at one view, the several simp'e substan- 
ces now known, their classification, derivation, the range of 
compou:.ds which they produce by their intimate and varied 
union. as well as the character and distinctive termination of all 
these compounds. It is presumed tha! this table will afford to 
the chemical student great facilities for arrangement, recollec- 
tion, and reference. : 


oo 
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Arr. VII. Report of a Committee of the Regents of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New-York, to whom were referred 
applications to the Board, for the tncorporation of a College 
at Ithaca, and another at Geneva. Albany, March, 1822. 


Ix pursuance of the report of their committee, the Board of 
Regents have determined to grant the applications for two new 
colleges, upon condition that the applicants for each institution, 
shall, within three years, raise a permanent fund that wil! be 
productive of $4,000 annually. This decision has caused 
much speculation in some of the public journals, and a great 
diversity of opinion as to its propriety. One writer, who has 
taken the field in defence of the decision of the Regents, vin- 
dicates the proposition, that each county in the state should 
have a literary institution, of equal rank with the colleges 
already in existence ; and that the latter should be converted 
into Universities upon a broader scale, and of a much higher 

rade. 

There is probably no country on earth, not even Scotland, 
where the rudiments of education are more generally diffused, 
than in our own. Among us, there are few who cannot read 
and write ; and in the Eastern States, hardly one. Our farmers 
and mechanics are all able to keep their own accounts; they 
all are more or less acquainted with the history of our own 
country ; peruse the papers of the day ; and can all read, and 
derive instruction from their bibles. But of those who may be 
called literary men, how smallisthe number! Here and there 
a few, prompted, not by patronage, but by a native thirst for 
knowledge, have pushed their devious way through paths here- 
tofore untrodden by their countrymen, and are striving to re- 
move the reproaches which have often, but too justly, been cast 
upon us by the scholars of Europe. The character of our 
learning is strikingly similar to that of our riches. There is of 
both an almost equal distribution. Few are immensely rich; 
few are entirely destitute. There are scarcely any deeply 
learned—there is none wholly ignorant. 

The time seems to have come when the genius of America 
is beginning to unfold her mental energies. Her youth has 
not been precocious. She has delighted in the exhibition of 
physical activity and strength, and has been amused by the 
lighter efforts of fancy, the sports of youthful enthusiasm : But 
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the vigor of manhood is at hand, and she begins to look around 
for the means of obtaining those acquirements which may 
enable her to assume an equal rank among her elder and more 
diligent sisters of the European world. The prospect is not 
so flattering as we could wish. There have been no means 
by which mind in America could be trained to compete with 
mind in Europe. We have mathematicians and astronomers, 
whose native powers, perhaps, are not inferior to those of New- 
ton ; but they cannot cope with La Place, and Leslie, and 
perhaps with a hundred others; not because of the want of 
powers, but chiefly on account of a defective system of educa- 
tion, and for the want of means to make the proper applica- 
tion of what they have been able to acquire. It is the remark of 
the first astronomer in our country, that there is not a spot on 
our continent where proper observations could have been taken 
of the last comet, for want of the requisite apparatus. We 
have our botanists, our chemists, our philosophers, both nafural 
and moral, and our classical and biblical scholars ; but, painful 
as is the confession, they are not to be named with J. E. Smith, 
with Davy, or Brande; with Cuvier, with Stewart, or Brown; 
with Wolf; with Eichorn, Gesenius or Marsh. That there 
are in our annals a few splendid exceptions, is matter of con- 
gratulation. Such were Franklin, in natural philosophy, and 
Edwards in metaphysics. But they stood alone ; they were 
splendid in spite of obstacles, not in consequence of opportu- 
nities ; and the truth of the general observation is unques- 
tionable. 

The great reason of this inferiority lies in our defective system 
of education—in the want of that early and perfect discipline 
of the mind, by which its powers are called into constant and 
active exertion, and thus both expanded and invigorated. It 
matters less in what department of learning the youthful mind 
is first exercised, provided the subjects lie within its compre- 
hension, than that it should be required, incessantly, to ana- 
lyze.compare, select, and combine. In the schools of Europe, 
the languages are most generally adopted as the earliest objects 
of acquisition ; not so much from the intrinsic value of the 
knowledge thus acquired, as for the exercise which it gives the 
mind, the effects thus produced by it, and the preparation it 
aflords ‘or more exiensive studies. ‘The same plan has been 
partially adopted among us, but with the. omission of the most 
important feature which it presents. We allude to the prac- 
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tice of frequent composition in the language which we are 
acquiring. Itis sot too much to say, that by the attention 
necessary to clothe a dozen sentences in the co-tume of a:o- 
ther tongue, more minute and real knowledge of that language 
is acquired, and more benefit derived to the mental faculties, 
than by merely reading. in the ordinary way, a volume. This 
isa daily exercise in European schools, and boys are thus 
taught not only to read a language, but to write it with facility ; 
not only to run hastily over tne ideas of others, but to think 
for themselves ; and, what is of equal importance, to clothe their 
thoughts with ease and rapidity in the best selected expressions, 
The consequence is, that usually at the age of eighteen or 
nineteen, they are better classical scholars than our colleges 
produce at any age; and their minds have passed through 
such a course of discipline, as to qualify them for the speedy 
acquisition of any branch of learning to which they may turn 
theif attention. Such, likewise, is the thorough nature of this 
discipline, that not only its beneficial effects, but the knowledge 
also which it gives, is usually retained through life.* Such 
effects are produced in the ordinary classical schools of 
Europe ; and the inference is irresistible that these schools 
are of a higher order than most of our seminaries or colleges. 
Indeed, in our oldest and most extensive, Harvard, Yale, and 
Princeton, the knowledge of the languages that is gained, bears 
but a small proportion to that which is acquired at the schools 
of Eton, Westminster, and many others. In mathematics they 
can claim little more ; for Enfield’s Philosophy, the amount of 
their course in this department, was composed for the use of 
Warrington Academy. As for composition, it is but a shadow 
of the thing. It is, therefore, an obvious aud lamentable fact, 
that many of our scholars receive their degrees, and leave our 
colleges, with less positive knowledge, and with minds far less 
disciplined and cultivated, than the freshman of an English 
university. 

If these remarks may be made of our highest seminaries, 
and no one who inquires into the subject will fail to perceive 
that they are true, what shall be said of the long list of col- 
leges, amounting to thirty-six, which have sprung up like ex- 
halations, in every quarter of our country? Alas! like exha- 


* We find Cowper, at the age of 70, composing Latin verses as a pastime, 
though he had not made the language an object of particular attention for 
more than 50 years. 
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lations, the light which they shed upon our land is dim ; and if 
it do not mislead the traveller, it extends but a little way, and 
ere he has ascertained the proper path, disappears and leaves 
him to grope his way in darkness. Some of our legislatures, in 
their sageness, employ the same means to augment our wealth 
and our wisdom. If our country is impoverished in the one, 
they create banks 5 if inthe other, they found colleges. The 
result, in both cases, is nearly the same. The money of the 
one, and the literature of the other, in many instances, sink 
below par ; the bauks become the property of a few directors, 
who make them the instruments of their own accommodation ; 
and the colleges furnish places for a few individuals, who have 
been partially selected, with the view to confer upon them a stand- 
ing in society not before due to their exalted acquirements, aud 
which is held without the trouble of extraordinary exertion. 

The effect of this state of things upon our literature and on its 
estimation in the country, is deplorable. The multitude of half- 
learned graduates, who are yearly turned upon society—proud of 
their acqui-itions in proportion to their slenderness—and really 
far inferior to plain men of good common sense and experience, 
in that dise:pline of the mind which it ought to be the great object 
of education to impart—produce an in-pression upon the public 
sentiment, altogether prejudicial to the pursuits of science. 
Many desist from the habits of study, which they ought to have 
acquired, ond close their books forever. They are constantly 
outstripped, in the career of usefulness and reputation, by those 
who have never enjoyed their supposed advaiitages ; and no 
inquiry is more common than this : What benefit did such and 
such a one derive from his college education ? Truly, in very 
many cases, there would be infinite difficulty in giving an 
answer. 

In such a state of things, it would seem to be the duty and 
the policy of a great and powerful state, not to weaken her 
efforts, and dissipate her resources, by bringing home to every 
man’s door a pigmy college ; but evhes to do ‘nothing, and suf- 
fer some of the colleges which now exist, gradually to work 
their own cure ; or else, by a magnanimous and concentrated 
effort, establish a university that shall redound to the honor, 
and truly subserve the interests, of our literature. In the year 
1734, the petty state of Hanover founded the University of 
Gottengen, which soon became distinguished, and is at this day, 
in some respects, the noblest in Europe. ‘The simple means 
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by which this was accomplished, were to accumulate a hbrary, 
and to spare no pains nor expense in procuring professors of 
great ability and high reputation. The effect of these mea- 
sures has been, that ‘the Univ ersity now possesses a library of 
more than 200,000 volumes; and numbers more than 1000 
students from every quarter of the globe. Similar causes 
would produce similar effects in our own country. For less 
than one third of the money which is annually disbursed in 
political intrigue by general committees, at Albany and else- 
where, the state of New York might erect and support a uni- 
versity which would attract the youth and literary men from 
every part of America, and command the respect of Europe. 
She might allure to our shores the savans of the old world, 
until their spirit and energy, and those resources which give 
them their elevated standing, were transplanted to our own soil. 
Then would our colleges assume their proper level ; then 
would our graduates perceive that they had acquired but the 
alphabet of literature ;—then would New-York attain to an 
intellectual supremacy, more magnificent than that which she 
now holds by her physical power and energy. 








Art. VIII. The Christian and Civic Economy of Large Towns. 
By Tuomas Cuaumers, D. D. 


A mere handful of individuals, guided by a truly wise zeal, 
and stimulated by a spirit of genuine philanthropy, undertook 
the publication of this work in our country : when only one num- 
ber had issued from the press, they were obliged to abandon their 
design, on account of a want of patronage. The chapter print- 
ed . this number is upon the influence of Locality in Large 
Towns; in an especial manner as this local influence is found 
to amend the system of Sabbath Schools, by a more thorough in- 
vestigation into the condition of the poorer children of the ag- 
gregate mass of the people. As the reading of this chapter first 
led us into a consideration of the general object of these institu- 
tions, we thought we could not do better than to prefix the 
title of the book itself, as a kind of text, from which we could 
deduce such remarks as we may deem w rorthy the attention of 
our readers, We» mention this circumstance, by way of an 
apology, for not attempting to give even an outline of Dr. Chal- 
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mers’ work: yet we cannot, upon this occasion, forbear express- 
ing our sincere regret that its re-publication should have been 
discontinued ; and it would, of a truth, be a matter of congratu- 
lation, if this present notice should awaken inquiry, and, in the 
end, excite the publishers to proceed with their original inten- 
tion. As tothe ability of the writer, it is a point not to be con- 
tested; and, if, at- this time, we may be allowed to form a 
judgment of the whole, from a part, there is that in this 
work, of which the friend of the poor man, and the zealous 
promoter of education, will have a reasonable cause to be 
proud, 

“The greatest and most noble function in the world is, to 
be the author of the happiness of mankiud :’,—One would ima- 
gine, in a moment, that a sentiment which partakes to such a 
striking degree of the spirit of our Divine doctrine, had fallen 
from the lips of him whose life was a prac:ical illustration of its 
correctness. It was nevertheless writte: aforetime by a hea- 
then orator and philosopher,—‘* but Heaven he'd his hand.’ 
This sentiment, which, like a vein of ore, will be found to in- 
crease in value the farther it is traced, is well worth a moment’s 
serious reflection; and insomuch as it introduces the subject 
of this article. In that masterly portrait of charity, which the 
apostle drew with no trembling hand,and with such exquisite ex- 
actness, we will discover the root of this matter: —‘ It seeketh not 
herown.’ We are fully persuaded, that to the bulk of mankind 
we advance a repulsive and a strange hypothesis: one which 
is aimed, in the most pointed manner, agaist those preconceiv- 
ed notions of wealih and ease, in which the generality of men, 
even from earliest childhood, are perfectly well grounded. 
But this doctrine. heavy as it may fall upon the ear, and com- 
batted, as it undoubtedly will be, by the biassed and the selfish 
mind, ought to be well learned and pract:sed: otherwise, we 
need never indulge ourselves in the expectation of gathering 
up our feet in death, in the midst of great lamentation, or to 
have graven upon the marble which may distinguish the little 
green spot where we are buried. that most honourable of all in- 
scriptions, The Benetactor of Mankind. 

We straightway confess, we do not at this time stand forth, 
with the purpose either to interest the feelings, or to persuade 
the judgment, in behalf of the great multitude of charitable as- 
sociations with which the whole country appears to abound. 
Neither do we desire to run to the contrary extreme, and con- 
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demn them en masse. There are some institutions, in the 
midst of us, the moral and religious influence of which are so 
clearly apparent, that upon them no man can lay the finger of 
contempt, nor against them can the tongue of reproach be lift- 
ed. We would refer to one in particular : the Female Assis- 
tance Society. Nevertheless, from obvious facts, we are forced, 
even against our inclination, to come to the conclusion. that 
our charitable institutions are radically defective. The root 
of the tree is rotten :—For, notwithstanding the very arduous 
exertions which have been, and still are, in daily active opera- 
tion, we can perceive no declen-ion of pauperism, no decrease 
of crime ; and though many wise things have been written upon 
this subject; though able report after report hath exposed the 
causes, and proposed the remedy for these terrible maladies, 
still, ‘all things continue as they were.’—Nay, the evil rages 
yet more and more. 

With all our searching, we have been able to find but one 
weapon with which to elit so powerful a foe. It is that of 
education: and we are acquainted with no other method by 
which this education may be introduced into every hovel, no 
matter whether within or without the suburbs, than by sabbath 
schools established upon Dr. Chalmers’ local system. Itis the 
peculiar feature of this system of sabbath schools, that it ren- 
ders education common to ev ery class and condition of people, 
within its genital influence, 

It is the substance of a remark of Johnson’s, that those works 
which evince the deepest thought, and d.splay the most exten- 
sive and elaborate research, have been accomplished by little 
and by little; by short but frequent efforts, uniformly repeated. 
After this manner will the present system, provided it continue 
. be pusied into practice with unwerried diligence, gradually 

cork its way into the admiration of all men; “and, j in the end, 
wri'es Chale I'S, * altogether assure the magnificent result ofa 
country rescued from vice and violence, and placed conclusive- 
ly beyond the reach of moral and political disorders.” We 
will invite the reader’s attention to a brief historical account 
of the rapid, we had nigh said, the miraculous advance- 
ment of these invaluable institutions. ‘They have marched for- 
ward with a steady, unwavering eye, with a powerful arm, and 
witha gigantic step ; and at this present period there is a 
goodly promise, that before many years have passed away, they 
will be found in active, useful operation through the greater part 
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of the civilized world. Their institution, in the language ‘of 
chronology, may be styled a remarkable epoch in the system of 
education. This system of Sunday schools was not ushered upon 
the broad stage of the world, with any thing like the formality 
of etiquette, or the bustle of court ceremony. This is exactly in 
character with all those extraordinary transactions, the bistory 
of which has ever been recorded. ‘They appear to be brought 
around by the most simple process imaginable, and without the 
clamour of great excitement; as if to convince mankind of the 
fallacy of human judgment. In such particular instances, the 
cunning of man is balked, and the fanciful vision, which he had 
formed of the exellence of his own wisdom, put to flight. The 
production of effects of great pith and moment to the welfare 
of the human race, from the most simple causes, is in direct op- 
position to the world’s way of thinking and of acting. Man is 
so entirely under the control of the senses, with which his mind 
is clouded and his perceptions embarrassed, that it is not any 
great length of time before he discovers that his mental vision 
is too dim, and too feeble, to pierce into the correct and per- 
fect motives by which a more pure and refined inteliigence is 
guided. ‘ Mysterious are the ways of God to man;’ and until 
his mind be loosened from these shackles, he will ever be at a 
loss to comprehend the principles on which Deity acts in 
bringing about events that are materially to affect the human 
family. 

Sabbath schools, in the beginning, were but a little, feeble 
thing. The cloud, as to bigness, was as a hand’s breadth : but, 
in the course of time, it began to spread ; and it continued to in- 
crease to a great and greater width, until it covered the entire 
firmament of heaven. The chief object which their founder, 
Thomas Raikes, ever bore in mind, was to improve the minds, 
and consequently to increase the happiness, of a small portion 
of his fellow creatures. He established a school in Gloucester, 
a manufacturing town in England, with the sole intention of in- 
structing the children who were employed in these manufactories 
through the rest of the week. The thought was good: and the 
chief talent which this happy, this useful ew ployment required of 
the Founder, was his patient perseverance in well doing. It 
was an humbie pursuit ; and otlered but scanty food for one who 
was hungering after a name in the world. Little did he ima- 
gine, while engaged in an employment so humble, though so 
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useful, that he was writing his name upon a wall which shall 
only crumble into ruin when the wide earth shall be shaken to 
its foundation. Godwin is a Philanthropist, when in his New 
Man of Feeling he rings the peal in the ears of the wealtiy, 
the noble, and the learned of England, with regard to the condi- 
tion of such boys and girls as are placed in these dungeons, even 
at three and four years of age. ‘‘ They were all sallow,” he 
writes, “‘ their muscles flaccid, and their limbs emaciated.  Se- 
veral of the children appeared to me, judging from their size, to 
be under four years of age. I never saw such children ; some 
were not tall enough with their little arms to reach the swift ; 
these had stools which they carried in their hands, and mount- 
ed as occasion offered; a few, I ob-erved. had a sort of iron 
buskins, on which they were elevated ; and, as the iron was 
worked thin, they were not extremely unwieldy ; children, be- 
fore they had learned to walk with the sole of the natural foot, 
without which it is impossible ever to be a man, were thus 
disciplined to totter upon stilts. But this was a new inven- 
tion, and not yet fully established.” ‘The venerable Thomas 
Raikes’ ought, indeed, by all good men, to be had in remem- 
brance, as a practical philanthropist. He did not—as with 
the desire of a vain show—display a great deal of tender sym- 
pathy on account of these poor, neglected outcasts. He did, 
in reality, lighten the burthen of their daily labour, by filling 
their minds with a little stock of useful knowledge, which 
would lend ‘ golden plumage to the wings of time,’ and make 
cheerful the toilsome hours of industry. 

We have no distinct information respecting the gradual, 
though sure progress, at the outset of these institutions. We 
are told that they were compelled to struggle through great 
opposition : on the one hand, the zeal of the over-righteous— 
who looked upon the system of instruction on the sabbath as a 
profanation of the sacredness oi its Holy rest—induced them to 
excite against the new plan a loud and vehement outcry: 
and, on the other hand, the luke-warmness of professors, and 
the consummate indifference of your mere adherents, did not, 
we may readily imagine, hasten its progress. But there was a 
vital influence in Sabbath schools which, in process of time, 
was to quicken, to purify, and to cleanse the mighty mass of rot- 
tenness attached to the benighted and the ignorant of our kind. 
There is a single remark, spoken by their founder, that will 
serve to establish the opinion, which every day beholds grow- 
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ing in strength, that no system has heretofore been devised 
that promises, in so effectual a manner, to lay the axe at the 
very root of crime. He states, ‘ that during a period of twen- 
ty years, which hid elapsed since the establishment of Sunda 
schools, at Gloucester, about three thousand children have 
received education there ; and that, though he has regu- 
larly visited the county and city jails he has met during that 
period with only one instance of criminality in any of these 
three thousand see pall 

If the very rapid extension of these societies argue, in the 
least degree, in favour of their generally acknowledged useful- 
ness, the veriest lukewarm man now living ought to be awa- 
kened from hi. slumbers, and likewise the stiff-necked bigot 
cleared of his prejudices. The annual Report of the Sunday 
School Union Society, held at the City of London Tavern, in 
May, 1819, states, that the number of schools in the union 
were 3.205: the number of scholars 355,758—engaging in 


actual service at least 40,000 teachers: making an increase of 


scholars in the past year o: 74,422. And when it is considered, 
that the union does not apparently comprehend much more 
than one third of th- real number of Sunday schools, the stu- 
pendous result presents the probable number of more than one 
million of young, and otherwise neglected immortal, beings, in 
that country, under the bewefit of Sunday school instruction. 
Again: A Report of the Sunday School for Ireland, mentions, 
that it had attached as tts patrous, its guardians, and its committee, 
the late Duke of Kent, the clergy of the highest rank and ilies 
ence, a number of the nobility with their ladies, and gentlemen of 
the first standing inthe community. The success and simplicity 
with which that society proceeds, are said to be unexampled 
even in the history of Sabbath schools. The number of scho- 
larsis 84,174 ; of schools, 806 ;—eing an increase, in the former, 
of 24.286, and of the latter, 252, over the preceding year. 
But the progress of these institutions in Europe has not 
been limited by the bound:ries of England and Jretand; thanks 
to that spirit of universal benevolence, which is now ‘rapidly 
spreading abroad throughout the earth! Even in France, they 
have obtained a fair footing, though “ numerous obstacles con- 
tinue to impede their way. ‘The genera! profanation of the 
Lord’s day, and the want of suitable teachers, are among the 
most prominent.” Still, ‘one school has been formed in Paris. 
and several in the south of France.” The same causes 
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which have prevented a more rapid increase of schools in 
France operates in almost an equal degree in many other parts 
of the continent. Some schools have, however. ‘been estab- 
lished in Holland, which appear to be in a flourishing condition, 
and to give hopes of increase.” ‘The work has not yet come 
to its close. It is penetrating into the very depth of the wil- 
derness ; neither are perils by water heeded ; deserts, without 
wells, have been crossed ; and the isles of the sea are begin- 
ning to be glad on account of them. Wherever the missionary 
has planted the cross, Sunday schools are established. “ In 
New South Wales, in India, particularly in Calcutta, Madras, 
and Chesurah, these schools have been formed, and strong 
hopes are entertained that the system will be widely extended 
throughout these populous regions. In the important isiand of 
Ceylon, they have been eminently successful. Similar pros- 

erity has attended them in the Canadas, in Newfoundland, 
and in the West-Indies.” 

We will sum up these detached, imperfect details, with a 
succinct view of the present condition of these institutions 
throughout the world. From a report printed in May last, it 
appears that there were then “Sin Great Britain 5,015 schools, 
36,227 teachers, and 517,583 scholars. The children of the 
Gipsies are, through the instrumentality of these schools, about 
to be brought to the knowledge of the gospel. The system is 
extending ‘itself over France and Scotland. There are 100 
schools and 5000 learners in the island of Ceylon. Sunday 
schools are also to be found in India, New South Wales, in the 
British possessions on our continent, and in the West-India 
islands. Even the sable sons of abused and injured Africa re- 
joice, as they behold their children entering upon the privi- 
leges of Sunday schools. 

While these institutions have flourished, in so eminent a de- 
gree, in Europe, Asia, and Africa, this country, though of a 
surety only within these latter years, has begun rightly to esti- 
mate the rich blessings with which, on every side, her path is 
strown. The origin of Sunday schools in this country can be 
traced to a beloved name, that of Mrs. IsabellaGraham. Even 
at so early a period as the year 1804, we are informed that this 
excellent woman, influenced by an elevated motive, the love 
of mankind, established two Sabbath schools ; to one of which 
she herself was the principal directress; and the other she 
placed under the management of her daughter. It appears 
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that the example of Mrs. G. was, in a little while, followed by 
Mrs. V. of Somerville, New-Jersey, by whom a school was 
opened. Beside these, two additional ones were estabiished in 
this city. ‘* But as no society existed for their support. the 
work made but siow progress.’ Moreover, on the second sab- 
bath in June, 1814, Mrs. Graham opened an adult school at 
Greenwich, in which she was engaged but three sabbaths, when 
she was taken to her rest in peace. Here, fora moment, let us 
pause! We stand on hallowed ground ; for the Genius of Charity 
extends her wing over the narrow, humble dwelling, to consecrate 
her ashes. As a christian, and as a friend to the poor, the fol- 


lowing simple anecdote alone will carry with ita volume ef com- 


ment, to illustrate our subject. ‘* In the summer of 1800, she 
paid a visit to her friends in Boston. When she had been absent 
some weeks, her daughter, Mrs. B., was surprised at the frequent 
inquiries made after her by persons with whom she was unac- 
quainted. At lengthshe asked some of these inquirers, what the 
knew about Mrs. Graham? They replied, we live in the suburbs 
of the city, where she used to visit, relieve, and comfort the 

oor: we had missed her so long, we were aivaid she had been 
sick: when she walked in our streets, it was customary with us 
to come to the door and bless her as she passed.” 

Early in the year 1815 the Ladies of Philadelphia commen- 
ced the labour in that city ; and, by means of the societies 
which wereat once formed, they speedily outran New-York, in 
the race of this truly noble work. 

It will thus be perceived, in an instant of time, how dim was 
the light, how feeble the beginning of Sabbath schools within 
the United States. ‘The females, who had thus far led, in the 
good work, were very anxious that the system should involve 
the instruction of female adults ; and also, the youth of both 
sexes. This, however, seemed a somewhat difficult matter, 
without the zealous co-operation of the male part of the 
community. Yet they resolutely went forward. ‘He who 
chose the door-keeper of a Methodist Chapel, and a poor weaver, 
to begin the work in Bristol and Ireland, was pleased to employ 
the weaker sex to form the first Sabbath School Union in tive 
United States. A meeting of females, of different religious 
denominations, was called on the 24th of January, 1816, and 
on the 31st day of the same month, this society was organized.” 
And their fears concerning the education of the males were 
soon removed, “by the formation of the New-York Sunday 
~ Von. IV. 49 , 
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School Union. The latter followed, within so short a time, 
that they may be reckoned coevai.” 

On the 9th of April, 1817, the Female Union of this city 
held their first icieal meeting in the Middle Dutch Church. 
The number which assembled was very near three thousand 
scholars, with three hundred and forty teachers. We were 
unable to procure the first annual report of the other society, 
the ‘ New York Union,’—but, in the year following, at their 
second anniversary held at W ‘ashington Hall, about two thou- 
sand children assembled with their superintendants and teach- 
ers ; and the second report of the Female Union, for the same 
year, mentions that nearly three thousand echolars, from six 
to sixty years, attended. 

We oftentimes have sat with great interest, and watched the 
gradual breaking of a long and heavy storm ; and when, after 
a good deal of strife and warring amongst the clouds, the sun 
hath lit up the mighty expanse with the fulness of its light, we 
have rejoiced, almost as if we ourselves had partaken in the 
conflict. With a far greater interest, have we beheld the stoical 
indifference of professing christians ‘quickened to an active en- 
gagedness—the fears of the timid and the hesitating, to vanish 
like mist before the morning rays—and the objections, as well 
of the factionist as of the oppositionist, falling, like broken 
weapons, upon the ground. We behold the excellence of this 
system every where recognized; and a thousand voices, 
and a thousand hands, united to proclaim and to support its 
undoubted usefulness. We behold its excellence displayed in 
a thousand minutiz of circumstances. Many of these minutie 
may be represented by a plain, convincing quotation from Mr, 
Foster’s Essay. ‘ Let any one,’’ he writes, “introduce him- 
self into one of these places of assemblage, where there has 
been time to mature the arrangements into the most efficient 
system. He should not enter as an important personage in 

atronizing and judicial state, to demand the respectful looks 
of the whole circle from their attention to their printed rudi- 
ments and their slates; but glide mas a quiet observer, first to 
survey at his leisure the character and operation of the scene. 
Undoubtedly he will descry, here and there, the signs of inat- 
tention, weariness, or vacancy, not to say of perverseness, 
Even these individuals, however, are out of the way of practi- 
cal harm ; and, at the same time, he will see a multitude of youth- 
ful spirits acknowledging the duty of directing their best atten- 
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tion to something altogether foreign to their wild amusements ; 
of making a protracted effort, in one mode or another, of the 
strange business of thinking. He will perceive in many, the 
unequivocal indications of a real grave and earnest effort made 
to acquire, with the aid of visible signs and implements, a com- 
mand of what is invisible and immaterial. They are thus 
treading in the precincts of an intellectual economy ; the econ- 
omy of thought and truth, in which they are to live forever... 
He will not, indeed, grow romantic in hope; he knows too 
much of the nature to which these beings belong ; knows, there- 
fore, that the desired results of this discipline will but partially 
follow ; but still rejoices to think that partial result, which will 
most certainly follow, will be worth incomparably more than 
all it will have cost.” 

Upon the occasion of the second anniversary. the Rev. Mr. 
Milnor—than whom the cause has no other advocate who has 
wielded the pen with a more strenuous ability, or who has fur- 
nished a well tried example of greater efficiency in enforcing 
his written sentiments—appeals to Lis audience with, “ Was I 
not right in saying, that we are this day met to celebrate the 
triumph of virtuous experiment ? It is not too much to predict 
that henceforth Sabbath schools will be considered by our civil 
rulers as a necessary link in the chain of our civil institutions, 
and, by the followers of Christ, as one of the most powerful in- 
struments for the advancement of his kingdom.” 

Each year the Union Societies have held their anniversaries-— 
and each year there have assembled a similar number of scho- 
lars and teachers. The last anniversaries of the “‘ Union” we 
ourselves had the pleasure to witness. The record of them 
is not written on the sand. No time nor chance, during the 
course of this changeable life, will ever be able wholly to ob- 
literate their remembrance. There were about three thou- 
sand females, and about three thousand five hundred of the male 
children, assembled upon these interesting occasions. 

In addition to the general Union, other schools, wholly de- 
tached from it, have been founded ; and though we cannot but 
feel sorrow, that in so grand a scheme of benevolence, there 
should be in the least a disunion—for “ union is strength”—still, 
the unquestionable zeal of all those by whom the other socie- 
ties have been built up, is beyond the commendation of our 
pen. The following summary will exhibit the present condi- 
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tion of the total number of Sabbath schools within the city of 
New-York : 


Schools. Instruc. Learners. 
34 414 2785 


The Female Union numbers, 








The Male Union, - - - : 38 429 2794 

he Episcopal Union, - - - 13 145 1453 
The Lutheran Church, - - - 2 16 103 
Making an aggregate of 87 1004 9135 


Of the instructors, 496 are male, and 508 female. Of the 
learners, 3612 sre male, and 3623 female ; 24 are white adults, 
5271 white children ; 759 coloured adults, and 1081 coloured 
children, 2744 instructors, and 37,577 learners, have been 
received into 73 of these schools since their commencement. 

The good name of these institutions is not alone prevalent 
within this city, or within the state. ‘The fame of their use- 
fulness hath spread far and wide, even to the uttermost parts of 
the whole land. It hath run with the swiftness of fire, when it 
catcheth the dy arid herbage of Palestine. We cannot at this 
time enter into asy detail of its progess : a passing mention of a 
few of the villages or towns, wherein schools have been solidly 
established, together with the date of their formation, is the 
amountof what wecan offer to the reader. From letters address- 
ed by the superiatendants of the different Sunday schools which 
have been formed, to the Secretary of the New-York Female 
Union Society. it appears, that schools have been established— 
one at Newton, (New-J«rsey,) in December, 1816, and is now 
in a flourishing condi ion: one at Utica in October, 1816, and 
at the same place, an African school, in December, 1817 : one at 
Albany, in June, 1816: one in Connecticut, at Middletown, in 
October, 1816: one in Ki: gston, Ulster Couniy, in May, 1816, for 
people of colour: one in New-Brunswick, in November, 1816: 
In Norih-Carolina, one at Hillsborough in January, 1817, and 
one for coloured females, Newbern, December, 1817: In Dela- 
ware, one at Wilmington, in November, 1814. In Philadel- 
phia, the first Adult School was formed in 1815. It commen- 
ced with two learners; and now there are 100 on the list, 
and from 40 to 60 attend every evening, &c. &c. The follow- 
ing is rather a correct general statement of the present state of 
schools within the United States : 
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Schools. Instruc. Learners. 


In Boston, - - - 16 — 1500 
New-York, - - - 90 1000 8000 
Philadelphia, = - - - 90 900 8458 
Baltimore, - - - 40 436 9825 


Their influence is extending among the children of the abo- 
rigines, of whom there are 508 at school. In addition to the 
above, there is neither hamlet nor country village, from the At- 
lantic, we had almost said to the Pacific, without a Sabbath 
school. 

The two under written instances, in detail of the utility of 
these institutions, may not be deemed either inappropriate or 
uninteresting. 


‘A superintendant states, that he has succeeded, in numerous 
instances, in eradicating superstitious notions, and deep rooted preju- 
dices, against many benevolent institutions, particularly Sabbath 
Schools, common Free Schools, the City Dispensary, Eye Infirma- 
ry, Hospitals, and Savings Banks ; and has been frequently instru- 
mental in bringing those who had been under such an enormous 
bias, to participate in every one of these charities, and in others, 
(particularly that of vaccination :) and in this way many have been 
preserved from a falling off in their circumstances, and some, no 
doubt, from an eventual failure of their means of support, and 
consequently from a dependence on the bounties of others.’ 

Again, we annex a second instance from a late report of a 
school in the suburbs of the city :— 

‘The school consists of 187 white boys, giving an average of 
attendance, for six months, 150. ‘They belong to 142 families, all 
within a limited district, and nominally of all religious denomina- 
tious, though there are but 60 professing christians, and these are in 
37 families. These 142 families contain 412 adults, and in the 
aggregate 800 persons, all of whom are personaily known to the su- 
perintendant, who has visited them repeatedly during the year. All 
these are either directly or indirectly influenced by the operations of 
the school—through the personal communications of the visiter— 
the instruction, and reformed habits, carried home by the children— 
the distribution of Bibles and '‘Tracts—and the leading of the parents 
to places of public worship by the children, when many of them 
cannot be prevailed upon to attend in any other way. We may, 
without presumption, anticipate, that thus, through the instrumen- 
tality of their little children, many a parent will attain to that ‘ faith 
which cometh by hearing,’ ‘ which is the substance of things hoped 
for, and the evidence of things not seen.’ 
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‘From these data, together with the estimate of 8000 children 
destitute of any kind of mental or moral instruction, the following 
results are deduced : 

‘{f to every 187 pupils in the Sabbath schools, there are 800 

ersons under the influence of their operations, the influence of 
our 87 schools with 7135 pupils, extends to 30,524 persons. And 
in the same ratio, the 8000 destitute would require 97 schools, 
whose ivfluence would extend to 34,225, making together 64,749, 
which is far short of the estimate of persons in the city destitute of 
religious instruction, and consequently of the means of grace. 

‘This is grounded upon the principle, that all that are now in the 
schools have no other means of instruction. But the fact is other- 
wise, and it will not apply to the one half: and hence it follows, 
that instead of 97 additional schools, more than twice that namber 
will be requisite to carry the system into complete effect, and give 
instruction to all the needy in the city. So that, although we think 
we have done much, and others think there is little more required 
to be done, the truth is, the work of Sabbath schools is but just 
begun amongst us ; and, instead of 87 schools, as we now have, we 
want 287, making no allowance for thousands of adults 

‘If this calculation is correct, or, in other words, if facts are to 
form the basis of our estimates and operations, it may not be amiss to 
submit this proposition to the consideration of all those who are 
interested in the suppression of pauperism, viz.—If the conductors 
of one Sabbath school instruct 187 children, and acquire an accu- 
rate knowledge of the circumstances of 142 families, containing 800 
persons, and maintain a commanding and salutary influence over 
them all in a greater or less degree, whereby their condition in life 
is essentially meliorated ; can they devise a plan better adapted to 

effect their great, their much desired object, than this which ts 
practised by some of our Sabbath schools, and which should be 
practised by all? And if it shall be admitted as sound doctrine, that 
the improvement of the minds and morals of the lower classes of 
the community, carries with it an improvement of condition ; and if 
it can be demonstrated by an arithmetical computation, that the 
present Sabbath school labours are inadequate to bring one-third of 
the needy of the city into this improving state, we ask, can their 
exertions be better directed than by concentrating all their influence 
and ali their energies in this one object, viz. the establishment, the 
support, and the improvement of Sabbath schools ?” 


We have thus far given, currente calamo, a sketch of the pre- 
sent system of Sabbath schools. We are perfectly aware that 
these mere matter-of-fact details are but as husks of corn for 
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dryness. From what, however, has been written and dilated upon 
this subject, we may be able to form a tolerably correct judgment, 
of the weighty influence which these Institutions will be found 
to have, upon the moral condition not only of villages and large 
towns, but of a whole people. The view which Dr. Chalmers 
presents of this part of the subject, ought to instruct every friend 
of improvement ; and to his view of the subject, we now invite 
the attention of the reader. The objection urged against the 
present system in his work is, that ‘* Sabbath schools do not 
concentrate their exertions upon one district or department of 
the city :” and also, ‘* That the teachers are indiscriminately 
stationed in all parts, and the pupils are as indiscriminately 
drawn from all parts of the city.” Now, what Dr. Chalmers 
maintains is this, that the effectiveness of each individual teach- 
er would be greatly augmented, if, instead of thus labouring in 
a vague, indefinite, and changing sphere, * a fixed and definite 
locality were assigned to him, and a fixed portion of the popula- 
tion were placed in immediate and exclusive connexion with 
himself.” 

Upon a re-perusal of our compilation of facts in relation to 
Sabbath schools, we are of opinion, that the following practical 
conclusions may be drawn, without overcharging our account 
of their manifest excellence, and importance. First, that 
through this channel, the rudiments of education, may be con- 
veyed to every individual tn every class and condition. Second- 
ly—They will stop the growing evil of pauperism, and destroy 
it, root and branch, by merely teaching the idle man to be in- 
dustrious: and this lesson can only be taught, we feel assu- 
red, by the general, unrestricted diffusion of education. Third- 
ly—The Legislator will, in a little while, perceive, that as 
Sabbath schools abound—and as their influence extends—in 
exactly the same proportion, will crime decrease. The Pen- 
itentiary hath been tried ; the Prison House tried: No stone 
hath been left unturned in order to the correction of crime. 
Tie ingenuity of man hath been so often twisted and turned, 
that, at this day, it is almost worn out in pursuit of the object. 
Hereupon, what is to be done? Suppose the simple experi- 
ment be made, instead of exerting every effort to detect and 
to punish crime afier it has grown, and expanded—we nip 
itin the bud. Leet us displace the insect from the twig, before 
the worm get possession of the tree. 
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Art. IX.— Memoirs of the late Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton. By 


Miss Bencer. 8yvo. 2 vols. (2d edition.) London. 


Tuis is a foreign book, and though not exactly new, having 
been printed in 1818, is little known ; not because it does not 
possess claims to attention, but because its costiy form prevents 
its wide circulation. We know no individual of our time, who 
has lived and died, more respected and admired than Mrs, 
Hamilton. She has enjoyed the general suflrages of both sexes, 
and of all classes of minds, for excellence. Females have par- 
ticularly honoured her. as her character and her writings, have 
eminently tended to illustrate and exalt the sex: and that too in 
the most natural way possible :—by showing, that diligent self- 
cultivation is the ba-is of improvement, and enjoyment; that all 
well directed efforts with this object in view, are crow ned with 
success In some degree ; and that the female mind is not only 
capable of superior attainments in knowledge, but of a corres- 
ponding moral excellence and felicity. They truly show, that 
the sphere of duty is the path of pleasure ; and that a good 
wife, a good mother, and a good friend, is a being of exalted 
dignity and importance : that she lives, not only under the influ- 
ence ofardent and tender affections ; but that her relations place 
high motives before her; and that ‘her duties not only require 
the exertion of many active and passive virtues, but of great 
intelligence,—in order that the objects of her pursuit, and the 
means of attainment may be perfectly obvious and just, and that 
she may rightly appreciate the extent of her influence, and the 
power of her characteristic virtues. 

The first philosophers of the age regarded Mrs. Hamilton 
with approbation, and honoured her with their friends ship. She 
was their interpreter, their fellow labourer, in the same great 
work, and they could not but reverence, and set a high value 
upon so faithful and enlightened a coadjutor. All the subordi- 
nate grades regarded her as a benefactress, who made the fruits 
of her studies useful to them, who instructed them to look inward 
for the source of peace and ‘virtue, and to ascertain their duties 
from a right investigation of the nature of God, and the nature 
of man. 

In what manner such wisdom and benevolence were acquir- 
ed, and how they became distinguished and efficient, is neither 
a frivolous nor uninteresting inquiry. It 1s somewhat singular 
that no American edition of these memoirs has been offered to 
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the public. It cannot be that we are not very fond of journals: 
letters. and authentic documents of private history, and particu- 
larly those of religious, moral, and literary ladies. ‘here is 
hardly a newspaper that does not announce a new publication 
of this sort, or a new edition of an old one. This prevailing 
taste is so widely spread, and sometimes so rapidly excited, 
that we have known the demand for one work, the life of Mrs. 
Harriet Newell, to produce seventeen editions in three years 
from the first publication. We believe that this is not entirely 
an individual distinction, for the experience, meditaltons, and 
death-beds of multitudes, old and young, native and foreign, are 
coutinually exciting and gratifying popular curiosity, sympathy, 
and credulity. To this taste we will not object; though we 
wish that examples so much displayed and contemplated, were 
a little nearer to common experience, and common attainment. 
We hope that the remote virtues, and spiritual elevation, of the 
extraordinary persons alluded to, have no tendency to excite 
false apprehension, unjust self-reproach, mistaken diffidence, 
or carelessness of common virtues, in the admirers of such mo- 
dels. And, what is not less to be feared and guarded against, 
we hope they do not give false notions of the genuine fruits of 
piety ; that they do not prevent the mind from seeking its pro- 
per aliment, and mislead the heart by perverting the judgment, 
This last effect is probable, and much to be lamented. It is 
quite natural to undervalue and despise what falls below, or dif- 
fers, from what we greatly admire. ‘The distinguishing quali- 
ties of the admired, and of the despised object, become more 
strongly marked, and more exaggerated, by the force of con- 
trast; and the correspondent sentiments of preference and dis- 
like gain strength as the mind determines. In this manner a 
partial opinion leads to an unjust feeling ; and this feeling we 
learn to vindicate by the perversion of good principles ; by our 
zeal for God and virtue, and our love of good men. To none 
does this perversion render us more unjust, than to those whose 
religious views differ from our own ; who do not make the same 
professions, or exhibit the same forms of obedience. The fire 
of enthusiasm may dry up the fountain of charity, though it 
can no longer kindle the pile of the sacrificer, or the blaze of 
persecution. 

Such consequences, as we have briefly suggested, may arise 


trom the works in question. —The pleasure derived from the pe- 
Vou. IV. 5® 
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rusal of popular narratives may frequently be traced to the love 
of the marvellous, to the want felt by indolent minds of some 
strong excitement—a want that is to be prevented by a proper 
use of the understanding, by ‘he hab:tual love and pursuit of 
truth, by the excitement of rational curiosity, and by the disci- 
pline of reflection. 

Liable as this prevailing appetite for the marvellous, is to 
mislead the understanding, by inflaming imagination, corrupting 
taste, and limiting benevolence, the present popular direction 
of it might be more reprehensible. It is accompanied with less 
moral obliquity in these days, than it was acentury ago. Then 
the favourite subjects of popular biography were such as would 
excite disgust and contempt, in this better age. It is now only 
known by a few obsolete volumes and broken sets, that women 
of the most scandalous morals found historians, or celebrated 
themselves by “vindications” and ‘‘ appeal-,” which were read 
with avidity, and perhaps with complacency. Almost ever 
name thus commemorated has perished ; a few are still faintly 
traced in the records of general literature and manners, to show 
how much wiser, purer, and more refined, the public taste 's at 

resent, than it was so short a time ago. For though Mrs, 
Robinson, Lady Hamilton, and other females of the same sta:i.p, 
give a volume to the world, now and then ; yet these are the most 
transitory and obscure of human productions ; and are oily 
mentioned to show, ‘hat at the present day curiosity and sym- 

athy, however misdirected, pursue objects of apparent, if not 
of real worth. 

Literary taste modifies, and is probably always modified by 
laws, religion, public amusements, education, and that diversity 
of influences which operate along with it in the formation of 
national characier.s The wonderful liability of the human mi:d 
to extremes, is as much illustrated by the fluctuations of litera- 
ry taste, as by any other popular sentiment. From the field- 
preaching of Cromwell’s time, to the drama of Charles’s, was 
a translation, which the same individuals lived to observe and 
to feel ; and we should not be surprised to see such a reaction 
of taste among ourselves, of the unle»rned class, if our age 
had no other security than settled morality and enlightened 
faith. But as we have no great revolution to fear, we have no 

reat corruption to anticipate : though we have many errors to 
correct, and better courses to recommend. Of errors, that of 
mistaking “* reverse of wrong for right,” is one: of better cour- 
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ses, to qualify the passion for praise, and find just reasons for 
approbation and esteem, is an amendment in the formation of 
opinion strongly to be urged. These, besides the actual plea- 
sure aflorded by perusal, are important uses of personal me- 
moirs. We trust that the example of Mrs. Hamilton is well 
adap'ed to subserve the best purposes of private history. We 
hardly know any class of readers who will not be gratified by 
the exhibition of her character. She possessed piety to accord 
with the feelings, and to excite the veneration of the christian ; lit- 
erature and genius to win the approbation of the critic; domestic 
virtues to induce the imitation of the humble and retired ; wit 
and humour to amuse the vivacious, and philanthropy and chari- 
ty to gratify the candid and the generous. None but the mali- 
cious and the prejudiced can ascribe positive faults to her ; and 
even they must possess the talent of invention, before they can 
form of her virtues an accusation. 

To give to the world this fair image of practical virtue, ele- 
vated intellect, and superior felicity, was the office of a friend, 
for such we presume Miss Benger to have been, though she ra- 
ther intimates, than declares the fact. Miss Benger has perform- 
ed her duty in the spirit of love, but without the exaggeration of 
partial friendship. Her style is characterised by her heart, if 
we may be allowed to infer the latter from the former, and we 
have the authority of a great master, that ‘style is the image of 
character.’ Her book is correct, modest, and affectionate. 
We know few offices more endearing and grateful than that of 
giving a deserving object of ardent attachment to the view of 
society—to command from the homage of the enlightened and 
the good, a tribute for one we have loved—to diffuse the light, 
which has shone upon our own mind—to extend the influence 
of talents and virtues, which have elevated and amended our 
own character. ‘The tone of friendship often gives interest to 
a work, apart from the talent employed upon it; and we 
doubly enjoy such memoirs and collections. as are at once pro- 
duced by discernment and taste, and are the result of long 
attachment and intimate observation. Mr. Gibbon’s miscel- 
laneous works, and the life of Sir William Jones, are more 
agreeable to us, as associated with Lord Sheffield and Lord 
Teignmouth ; for these works unite the sentiment of cordial 
sympathy with that of warm admiration, and represent to us, 
that the union of talents and tenderness, the possession of great 
powers, and the enjoyment of common comforts, are perfectly. 
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consistent, and frequently found among the best and wisest of 
mankind ; proving that. however much more profoundly and 
comprehen- ively great men think than we, we feel like them. 

Miss Benger, after a few introductory remarks, commences 
Mrs. Hamilton’s life, with a fragment by Mrs. H. herself. We 
wish this fragment were prolonged, for it seems very short. 
These genuine memorials are extremely interesting. Hume’s 
little memoir prefixed to the history—Gibbon’s sketch of him- 
self—Burns’ letter to Dr. Moore, all are so candid, sincere, and 
amiable, that no one can read them without loving the writers ; 
they confute a thousand slanders, and show us the human heart, 
separate from all the imputations of fastidious critics, envious 
rivals, and merciless enemies. This class of writings has an air 
of sincerity that we involuntarily confide in. However skep- 
tical or hostile minds may discover discrepancies between them 
and concurring testimony, we always feel that a work address- 
ed by its author to survivors is a letter from the dead to the 
living; and that when the limits of time and sense separate us 
from the writer, he has lost the motive and the wish to deceive. 
Though we know that his work was composed here, its refer- 
ence to the period when the author will have passed to another 
state, seems to our imagination a pledge, that he supposed him- 
self in the anticipated condition, when he appealed to our can- 
dour. 

To improve herself, or to throw some light upon her favour- 
ite subject, intellectual philosophy, Mrs. Hamilion commenced 
the fragment, but it 1s discontinued before it reached herself: 
it treats of her progenitors, whom, like the bishop of Landaff, 
and many others not so wise as he, she regards perhaps with 
more complacency, as none of her’s were * hewers of wood or 
drawers of water.’ The little characteristic account she gives 
of her relatives is impartial and interesting. The sketch of 
her grandmother’s character is eminently instructive ; it affords 
an impressive warning to wives and mothers at the present day. 
Coarles Hamilto; (the grandfather of Elizabeth) enjoyed a 
civil appointment, which might have afforded a competency to 
himself ad his family, had not his means been destroyed in a 
manner, we fear but toocommon ; the account of which is best 
given in Mrs. Hamilton’s affecting narration. 


‘ My grandmother, who, in manners and accomplishments, as well 
as in taste for show and gayety, seems to have anticipated the fash- 
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ion of a succeeding age, resolved not to discredit her husband in the 
eyes of the world by an appearance inferior, in point of expense, to 
any of his great connexions. She consequently vied with the peo- 
ple of rank among whom she lived ; and being too much a fine lady 
to be a good manager, did not, as is often done, make up by secret 
deprivation for ostentatious display. In vain did her too indulgent 
husband remonstrate ; in vain did he change his place of residence 
to different parts of the kingdom in order to find asociety with whom 
he might live on equal terms, without exceeding his income. My 
poor grandmother did not understand reasoning ; she piqued herself 
on being one of the best of wives, and most affectionate of mothers, 
and, in all the pride of virtue, ruined her family, and destroyed the 
peace of her husband. 

‘ Notwithstanding this proof of weakness, my grandfather was 
universally esteemed a man of worth and sense. ‘The greatest proof 
he, however, gave of his understanding was in the assiduous care with 
which he cultivated the minds of his children in early life. His wife 
determined that her daughters should be accomplished—he assiduous- 
ly endeavoured to make them rational ; and so successfully were his 
eflurts directed, that even the third generation have had reason to 
bless his memory. 

‘My grandmother’s fortune, which, at least, ought to have been 
secured as a provision to her family, had been gradually dissipated 
in paying the debts contracted by her habits of expense. Nothing. 
now remained but the emoluments of office ; and, unfortunately, my 
grandfather’s employment gave such a command of money, as pre- 
vented the immediate feeling of embarrassment. ‘The hour of con- 
viction and of misery at length arrived. He saw with horror the 
impossibility of answering the demands of government ; and felt so 
deeply the st.in which he had thus thrown on his honour, as to be 
unabled to support the shock. In the agony of his soul, he went to 
his friend, Mr. Basil Hamilton, to unburden his sorrows, and to be- 
seech him to break the distressing intelligence to his wife. With 
that goodness which was worthy the son of Lord Basil Hamilton,* 
and which has descended to bis offspring, Mr. H. endeavoured to con- 
sole his unhappy guest. He sat with bim, after he had retired to 
his chamber tll after midnight, and went again to his apartment in 
the morning to consult further on the steps he was to take. On 
drawing the curtains of his bed, he imagined him to be still asleep— 
With so little struggle had the perturbed spirit taken its everlasting 
flight! Nodeath was ever more certainly occasioned by an excess 
of mentai sensibility : but it was the goodness of God which thus 
removed him from a chatige of fortune he wanted fortitude to sup- 
port.’ 


* Father also tq) the late Earl af Selkirk. 
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Mrs. Hamilton’s remark, that her grandfather was a man of 
‘worth and sense,’ we trust to be correct; though his complying 
disposition makes the imputation of weakness plausible. There 
are many reasons why enlightened judgment should not enforce 
its dictates by authority in domestic affairs. Peace is the soul 
of enjoyment, and that peace which is obtained by authority, 
is purchased by the sacrifice of that entire confidence, esteem, 
and mutual approbation, which are its proper foundation, and the 
essential requisites of connubial happiness. A man indeed for- 
feits these whenever he discovers that he cannot, by thestrength 
of reasons that have convinced himself, and for his own sake, 
bring the governing opinions and correspondent feelings and 
conduct of his wife, to the same views, the same practical rules, 
sacrifices, and efforts, which his principles, taste, and fortune re- 
quire. Having unhappily ascertained that voluntary agreement 
is impossible, he is willing to deceive himself, by putting the 
proof of this misfortune out of sight. He yields uniformly, in or- 
der not to perceive that the demands of his interest and his affec- 
tion have no intrinsic, heart-compelling influence, and tha! they 
are only to be felt when they are enforced by a power which 
hove refuses to exert. Never exercising that power, he ceases 
to think it necessary ; requiring no sacrifices, he forgets that 
selfishness dwells in the heart, where love should abide and di- 
rect; and thus, believing his partner better than she is. and 
himself more regarded than he is, he gains an artificial tran- 
quillity and self-complacency, which save him from some of the 
affliction to which he would otherwise be exposed. ‘There is 
another cause why a superior man will yield to the uneasy, un- 
enlightened, selfish vanity of those with whom he is intimately 
connected. He is too much above it, to contend with it; he 
is so much engaged in higher, better, purer things, that he heeds 
not the detail of the petty, frivolous, multiplied objects which 
are opposed, in the aggregate, to his talents, his characteristic 
enjoyments, and wants. He will escape, whenever he can, from 
the interruption of these. But the mitigations of misfortune are 
deceitful, and too often diminish for a time only, the misery 
which ends in a result as fatal as that which suggested these 
remarks. 

We believe that the prevention of such evils is only to be 
found in correcting the present mode of female education. 
And we have an illustration of this op:njon in the volume before 
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The i'l-fated Mr. Hamilten left a daughter to inherit the in- 
digence her mother had occasioned, together with the talents 
and good dispositions with which her father’s care had endow- 
ed her. ‘To make her ‘ rational,” was bis chief object in her 
education. How worthy the object is, and how sure of attain- 
ment, when the means employed are wel! directed, may be 
learned from this example. The beauty and merit of this young 
lady induced the addresses of a Baronet’s son ; but on the death 
of her father, she was deprived of a lover whose affections were 
overruled by a mercenary parent; and she was thrown upon 
the resources of her own mind, even to procure the necessaries 
of life. In this situation many sufferings and mortifications 
awaited her; but her history proves, that virtue can dignify 
obscure station, and superior understanding and knowledge 
make their possessor estimable and happy. By a wrong stand- 
ard of happiness, by an exaggerated estimate of external things, 
by the pursuits of an unworthy ambition, the mother had poi- 
soned the peace of her husband shortened his days, tarnished 
his honour, and beggared her children. Where can be found 
two opposite illustrations, which more perfectly show, that 
what we are and what we pursue, and not exactly our relations 


and our fortunes, constitute our happiness. ‘To a person of 


thinking and moralizing habits, it seems quite needless to ex- 
press the deduction ; it is as obvious as the animation of life, or 
the light of day. But look for the manifestation of such a 
conviction incommon opinion—and you find it not. This moral 
truth is unknown, or forgotten, or denied in a thousand tacit 
forms. If it were once admitted, and practically felt, the cul- 
ture and pre-eminence of all the good affections, the suppression 
of irrational desires, and the diffusion of intelligence, would 
characterize socie'y,—would appear in the intercourse of the 
world, give tone to our language, modest elegance to our per- 
sons and manners, and taste and cheerfulness to our domestic 
arrangements. Envy, ill-will, and the whole host of malevo- 
lence, the extravagance of exterior decoration, with all its sa- 
crifices and its victims, the rancour of prejudice, and the in- 
difference of ignorance, would vanish like the spectres of dark- 
ness before the lustre of the sun. 

Though this is, comparatively speaking, a happy and impro- 
ving age, such vanishing and supplanting of error, as would be 
quite in the natural course of things, if men would open the 
‘‘ mind’s eye,” and live, not only for the sense, but for the soul, 
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is quite out of of the question, till we give our children better 
examples, and better motives, and a better education, than our 
present love of fashion and our present modes of teaching im- 
part tothem. So long as we ourselves think, and teach them, 
directly or indirectly, that what they can buy, are the best things 
they can possess ; that the richest of our acquaintance are, on 
that account, the most respectable, the best entitled to deference, 
and the finest models of imitation ; so long shall we teach them 
to be unjust and sordid, to undervalue real merit, and to be in- 
different to the generous virtues in themselves. So long as we 
instruct the young and inexperienced, that the unmeaning forms, 
frivolous intercourse, and silly conversation of certain cla-ses, 
constitute society ; that splendid coaches, gay houses, fire 
clothes, and large parties, are sources of happiness ; so long 
shall we retard the development of mind, so long shall we in- 
stil not only errors of judgment, but wrong principles of action. 
We shall undermine the love of truth, circumscribe and deaden 
euriosity, blunt the faculty of perception, make the heart cal- 
lous, and limit the understanding. We shall form conceited, 
idle, envious, vain, and mercenary characters. And all this, 
by considering what is only accessary, and convenent, of the 
first importance ; by reyresenting what is subordinate, to be 
principal, what is superfluous to be necessary, what is acciden- 
tal to be honourable. Let us act more worthily ; let us not only 
fix our own affections upon high things, because they are un- 
changeable and eternal ; but let us preserve our children from 
the evil that is in the world ; and in time that evii will decrease. 
If we inculcate diligence, and gently lead the mind according 
to its natural propensities ; if we stimulate curiosity and cherish 
the benevolent dispositions ; if we seek the society of the intel- 
ligent ; if we honour worth wherever it may be seen; if we love 
literature, and distinguish the lovers of it; if we make it the 
recreation and privilege of our children ; if in directing their 
attention to the varied forms of nature, and the labours of art, 
we point to the goodness and power of God, and to the true 
dignity of man ;—they will not become foolish and licentious ; 
they will never be efflicted with ennui, nor defenceless against 
adversity ; nor will they exhibit that silliness, emptiness, and vul- 
garity of sentiment, which no beau'y can make agreeable, no 
fine clothes can hide, no varnish of fashion can adorn. 

The proper subject of this article furnishes a better illustra- 
tion of the excellent effects of education, conducted upon natu- 
ral principles than any remarks we can offer. 
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Elizabeth Hamilton was born in Ireland. Her parents pos- 
sessed great mérit, and enjoyed that refined happiness which 
flows from perfect congeniality of principles and taste. The 
early death of Mr. Hamilton, and his widow and children being 
left with a slender provision, occasioned the removal of young 
Elizabeth from maternal care, to the family of her aunt, Mrs, 
Marshall. Mr. Marshall resided near Stirlimg, in Scotland, and 
under his roof Elizabeth spent two happy years without the 
discipline of premature studies ; though before she had ccmple- 
ted her eighth year, her unconstrained mind had attached it- 
self to books; she was at the same time lefi to the active 
use of her limbs, and to the free expression of innocent 
feelings. ‘To make children happy is the first principle of good 
education. Nothing is more beautiful than the confiding, happy 
face of agrateful, cheerful child ; no object more afilicting than 
the early victim of neglect, caprice andcruelty. As no enjoy- 
ments of life are more pure from all alloy than the sweet emo- 
tions of childhood ; no griefs can be so heart rending and op- 
pressive, as the privations and injuries this unprotected age may 
suffer. Philosophy and religion offer no consolation toit, while its 
sensibilities are the most acute. At the age of nine, Miss Hamil- 
ton was sent to a school master at Stirling : She was successfully 
taught the rudiments of learning ; and in the course of time, the 
accomplishments of dancing, drawing, music, and the French 
language. She was not particularly distinguished in any of 
these attainments, but their collective influence furnished that 
variety of intelligence and resource, which made their possessor 
the most agreeable of women, and which enabled her to distin- 
guish and relish the excellence exhibited in the different de- 
partments of genius, taste, and art. Mrs. Marshall was not in- 
different to the religious improvement of her charge, and like 
many other good women, strictly believed that tasks and ser- 
mons, however unsuited to the capacity of childhood, were the 
means of instilling those sacred principles which are the ele- 
ments of virtue and of hope. Locke and Rousseau have both 
exhibited, in a very clear light, that no effect but disgust and in- 
difference can follow from this practice. But Mrs. Hamilton’s 
suggestions upon this subject, in her letters on education, are the 
most convincing we have ever read. 

‘My recollection,’ she observes, ‘does not furnish me with a 
single instance of improvement from any of the didactic composi- 
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tions I was obliged to get by heart ; and yet they were all as judi- 
ciously chosen as possible. Often did my dear and amiable instruc- 
tress listen with mingled solicitude and delight to my senseless, 
though accurate, recitation of passages, which excited in her mind 
a train of ideas very different from those raised in mine. Had she 
stopped here, as many do, with this one mode of religious instruction, 
it is probable that the importance of religious principle would have 
appeared to me now ina very different light.’ 


It is possible that objections against established modes of 
rel:gious instruction, devised and persevered in by the highest 
au'hority, (reason and experience excepted,) may appear pre- 
suinptuous or invidious in us; and that Mr. Locke, Rousseau, 
and also Miss Edgeworth, may not be esteemed very orthodox 
supporters of our opinions. But Mrs. Hamilton’s sentiments 
are not liable to the same objections. She professes to sub- 
scribe to orthodox principles, “ devested of technical phraseol- 
ogy ;’’and she conformed to the worship of the church of Eng- 
land ; though the spirit and not the separated letter of the 
Ww ord, tie object and not the form of the worship, seem to have 
governed her views and feelings concerning religion. A few 
simple, and very important moral and religious truths, may be 
made quite intelligible and interesting to children. The attri- 
bute of goodness is seen every where, and may be shown at 
all times. The consequent obligations of gratitude and love 
are equally clear. The necessity of truth, temperance, and 
equity, can be easily taught. But the mind cannot be strained to — 
a moral conception beyond its individual observation, till it has 
acquired multiplied and extensive views of the divine govern- 
ment, at least a knowledge of those relations that create obliga- 
tions, and of those passions that create virtue and vice. It would 
be quite as rational and practicable to teach the higher mathee 
matics to infants, as to expect them to understand and enjoy the 
most sublime or obscure truths of theology. 

We never leave Miss Hamilton but at her own suggestion, 
and return to her with pleasure, to trace her peaceful, useful 
progress in the vale of years. She passed the period of youth 
and early maturity at the residence of her aunt—improving 
herself by reading and reflection, and a constant correspon- 
dence with her only brother, Mr. Charles H« milton, an officer 
in the service of the East India Company, and an accomplished 
man. During a long residence in India, Mr. Hamilton suc- 
cessfully cultivated an acquaintance with oriental literature ; 
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and his knowledge of the languages of the east procured for 
him the appointment to translate the Hedaya, or Code of Mus- 
sulman Laws. © To complete this object he returned to Great 
Britain in 1786. 

On the death of her excellent aunt, Miss Hamilton exerted 
herself to endure patiently the solitude to which she was left. 
Her situation and feelings, at this time, are thus related in one 
of her letters to Mr: Hamilton : 


To CuHartes Hamitton, Esa. 
1780. 

‘While it pleases Heaven to spare my worthy uncle, | shall ne- 
ver want a parent and a protector; and from the soundness of his 
constitution and the vigour of his health, I have room to hope that 
many years may be added to his valuable life. I have ever felt the 
most sincere filial affection for him; but his behaviour to me since 
my aunt’s death has endeared him to me more than ever. He treats 
me with the affection of a father, and all the confidence of a friend. 
He leaves every thing entirely to my management within doors, and 
expresses approbation of every thing Ido. Indeed, I never take a 
step without hisadvice. 1 exert my utmost power to make him easy 
and happy. I believe there are few houses where the genius of 
concord and peace reigns more uninterruptedly than in our little 
mansion. * * * 

‘You blame me for repining at the solitude in which my lot is 
cast. IfI have ever done so, it is not that I have been dazzled with 
the glare of greatness, or that I have not had the most thorough con- 
victions of the insufficiency of fortune to confer felicity. 1 grateful- 
ly feel and acknowledge the happiness of my own situation, which 
I have ever thought was very great ; nor do I know one with whom, 
in all points, | would exchange it. Yet I confess | have sometimes 
sighed for the pleasure which society affords,—society, | mean, with 
the more polished and refined part of the species. Of all the plea- 
sures in the train of fortune, I think the company it gives the oppor- 
tunity of choosing is the most attractive. The ideas, the conversa- 
tion of people in a certain style in life—of people who have never 
mixed in company, nor improved by books, cannot fail to be fre- 
quently disgusting to a mind of delicacy. Pride, vulgarity, and ig- 
norance, are, | believe, to be met with in all stations : but in people 
_of genteel education the rougher particles are so polished as not 
to give offence, while in those of an inferior station they appear in 
all their native deformity.’ 


In 1785 she sent her first voluntary contribution to the press ; 
a paper addressed to the Lounger ; which was received and ac- 
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cepted by the editor without a knowledge of the author. Of 
the same date is a sportive poem called * Anticipation.” 

It is intimated that “ a fairer vision” than literary fame charm- 
ed the youthful fancy of Miss Hamilton, that “ a happiness 
dearer than distinction, appeared to invite her acceptance.” 
This tender hope ended delusively, but was not without its use 
in elevating her character, as appears by an extract from her 
private meditations. 


‘In the loss of my dear maternal friend, my mind experienced 
not only the shocks of grief, and pain of sorrow, but was brought to 
exert its powers in thoughtful meditation ; it was then I first learnt 
to check the quick sallies of passion, and to restrain the sanguine 
flight of delusive hope ; it was then I first felt the uncertainty of 
earthly happiness, and first experienced the comforts of a religious 
education, which led me when deprived of the guide and directress 
of my youth, to consider myself as being still under the protection of 
my Almighty Friend and Benefactor, whose blessing | implored, and 
for whose tavour J sought more serious’y than | ever should in the 
giddy days of unclouded prosperity. By times, however, the strong- 
est impressions will be, in some degree, effaced. Again, perhaps, 
my mind might have wandered in the flowery field of earthly bliss, 
had it not been called again to reflection by the sharp sting of disap- 
pointment, the effects of which upon my mind bore no proportion 
to the cause, and which in the retrospect, must make me still con- 
scious of my own weakness, and forever diffident of my own judg- 
ment ; and which ought likewise to render me indulgent to the weak- 
ness, and compassionate to the sorrows of others, even where they 
appear most imaginary.’ 


The superiority of Miss Hamilton’s mind is singularly display- 
ed by the fact, that her talents and spirits never languished in 
the obscurity and monotony of her condition. On Mr. Ham- 
ilton’s arrival in Britain, he went immediately to Mrs. Mar- 
shali’s where he passed a year, and in the intervals of his se- 
vere studies devoted many hours to the improvement of his 
beloved sister. She represented “ this auspicious season as 
th: eva of a new exi-tence ;” and from this pcriod rapidly aug- 
mented ‘hose -tores of thought and imagery which have since 
in'various ways been dispensed abroad. In 1788 she visited 
London, where she was itroduced by her brother to the most 
polished circles, and where for the first time in her life she en- 
joved the complete consciousness and success of her own pow- 
ers. 
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To the family of a respectable clergyman, Dr. G., Miss Ham- 
ilton formed a strong attachment, and to the influence of the 
Dr. and Mrs. G. Miss Benger imputes much of her success. 

Mr. Hamilton died, just as he had prepared to assume the 
place of Resident at the court of the Vizier, to which he had 
been appointed in 1792. Miss Hamilton was 'oo grateful for 
remaining blessings, and too much attached to her frieids, to 
yield to unresisted grief.—She determined to apply herself to 
the composition of a literary work. This resolution produced 
the Letters of the Hindoo Rajah. They were published in 
1796, and still retain their popularity. (They were reprinted 
in America in 181%.) The success of the Letters induced the 
author to attempt a second book, under the title of Memoirs of 
Modern Philosophers, which appeared in 1800. Few novels 
were ever read with more avidity than this; it went through 
two editions before the end of the year: its author became an 
object of general curiosity and interest; its characteristic phra- 
ses passed into frequent and witty application ; andthe name of 
its heroine (Bridgetina) became the proverbial designation ofall 
presuming and short-sighted reformers of the female sex. The 
happy contrast between those who sought their improvement by 
constant effort and slow advances in knowledge and virtue, and 
those who aim at perfection in an air line, served not ouly to 
make one party appear rational, and the other ridiculous, but 
to induce the imitation of the one, and to overthrow the theories 
of the other. In 1801, the Letters on Education were publish- 
ed. One might infer from the execution of this work that it 
was occasioned by a suggestion in the author’s mind, resembling 
that remark of Dr. Reid, that he who should display all that is 
naturally developed in the mind of a child, would do more to- 
wards the establishment of a true intellectual theory, and towards 
the improvement of human understanding, than by any other in- 
vestigations. 

It may be inferred that Mrs. Hamilton possessed an easy for- 
tune, as she found it convenient to reside, and to visit, where- 
ever her inclination led her. Bath, London, Edinburgh, and 
various other places of temporary abode, were successively 
chosen, and all furnished to her that variety of gratification, 
which the mind of enlarged views derives from its observations. 
The northern metropolis was for several of the latter years of 
her life, her constant home. It appears that so late as 1804, a 
prejudice, even in the enlightened circles of Edinburgh, existed 
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against female authors; but no sooner did Mrs. Hamilton fix 
her habitation there, than she became an object of peculiar in- 
terest. Her reputation for talents procured her marked atten- 
tions ; her good humour, simplicity, and benevolence, gave a 
charm to her conversation, that not only conciliated affection 
to herself, but had a tendency to banish all prejudice against 
literary ladies ;—which is indeed a very foolish prejudice ; for if 
literature be any thing, it is collective wisdom, the force of 
truth, and the beauty of imagination ; its use is to make ration- 
al beings wiser, better, and happicr ; and if women participate in 
the rational nature, why should not these benefits be common 
to the two sexes. It no doubt gratified Mrs. Hamilton, to shine 
in society, but to be useful in it was herchief aim. To the 
end of her days, therefore, she continued to promote the cause 
of virtue and knowledge, by multiplied works of utility. Let- 
ters to a Nobleman’s Daughter, Aggripina, The Cottagers of 
Glenburnie, and the Popular Essays, successively appeared. 
Nor to the pen alone did she trust, as the instrument of her 
benevolent purposes. She was distinguished by the practical 
aid she lent to the struggles of humble merit, by the readiness 
and sincerity of her sympathy with the afflicted, and particularly 
in the superintendence of the House of Industry, an institution 
for the employment and instruction of the female poor. The 
Cottagers of Glenburnie was written for the poorer classes. 
Beside the exce!!ent feelings and moral principles of the wri- 
ter, this wok displays that exquisite talent of observation 
of a certain class of objects, which Swift has perversly ex- 
hibited in the Directions for servants—'‘ How do you like my 
new footman,” said Lord Orrerv to the Dean—*I detest him, 
the fellow has committed fifteen faults since we sat down to din- 
ner,’ was the answer. The describer of Mrs. M‘Clarty’s house- 
hold must have possessed the same discriminating faculty in 
domestic affairs ; though her humour was tempered by far 
different feelings from those of the friend of Lord Orrery. She 
has shown in the Popular Essays, as well as in the Cottagers of 
Glenburnie, that intelligence and virtue are very closely con- 
nectéd with those habits of attention, which are exhibited by 
cleanliness, carefulness, and order, in household matters. The 
utmost consistency of purpose is seen throughout her writings. 
Moral and intellectual nature was the great object of her con- 
templation—God’s ways and will—man’s goodness and happi- 
ness. We trust she has not lived in vain, and that the good she 
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did while living, will be repeated and extended by many, who. 
shall read of that goodness. The light she has thrown upon 
metaphysics will make the study of the human mind no less 
fashionable than the study of languages, or natural philosophy. 
That though our own constitution has been last and least, in 
our researches heretofore, it will become the first and most 
important in our esteem. 

We have only to state, in conclusion, that Mrs. Hamilton died 
at Harrowgate, in England, in July, 1816. We have not pur- 
sued closely her history—precisely because the history of in- 
cidents does not attach to her. The “interest of ideas,” and 
not of events, belongs to her; we have repeated her virtues of- 
ten, but not too often ; they are inseparably annexed to the idea 
of her, in every stage and vicissitude of her life. 

Among the acquaintance of Mrs. Hamilton, it is with pecu- 
liar pleasure that we name Miss Edgeworth. The character 
of mind of these ladies is differeut, but in perfect harmony. 
They have observed society and the human mind, to analyze 
human nature. And though their respective talents of wit and 
humour, had enabled them to become successful satirists, and 
the rectitude of their own moral principles might have na- 
turally led to severity ; yet the same benevolence and libe- 
rality, induced both to attempt the improvement of their fellow 
creatures in the same way—by prevention instead of cure, by 
amusing instead of lecturing, by leading instead of driving, by 
conviction instead of subjection, by hope instead of fear. Miss 
Edgeworth’s remarks on Mrs. Hamilton’s writings are perfect- 
ly in unison with our own opinion—and as a higher authority 
than any other, we subjoin them to our own feeble tribute of 


veneration and praise. 


‘Mrs. Hamilton’s works, alike in principle and in ben@volence of 
design, but with each a different grace of style and invention, have 
established her character as an original and successful writer of fiction ; 
but her claims to literary reputation as a philosophic, moral, and reli- 
gious author, are of a higher sort, and rest upon works of a more solid 
and durable nature—upon her works on education, especially her Let- 
ters on Female Education. In those, she not only shows that she has 
studied the history of the human mind, and that she has made herself 
acquainted with all that has been written on this subject by the best 
moral and metaphysical writers, butshe adds new value to their know- 
ledge by making it practically useful, She has thrown open to all clas- 
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ges of readers, those metaphysical discoveries or observations, which 
had been confined chiefly to the learned. ‘0 a sort of knowledge 
which had been considered rather as matter of curiosity, than of use, 
she has given real value and actual currency. She has shown how 
the knowledge of metaphysics can be made serviceable to the art of 
education. She has shown, for instance, how the doctrine of the as- 
sociation of ideas may be applied in early education, to the forma- 
tion of the habits of temper, and of the principles of taste and mor- 
als ; she has considered how all that metaphvsicians know of sensa- 
tion and abstraction can be applied to the cultivation of the attention, 
the judgment, and the imagination of children. No matter how little 
is actually ascertained on these subjects: she has done much in 
awakening the attention of parents. of mothers especially, to future 
inguiry : She has done much by directing their inquiries rightly— 
much by exciting them to reflect upon their own minds, and to ob- 
serve what passes in the minds of their children ; she has opened a 
new field of investigation to women—a field fitted to their domestic 
habits, to their duties as mothers, and to their business as precep- 
tors of youth, to whom it belongs to give to the minds of children 
those first impressions and ideas which remain the longest, and which 
influence them often the most powerfully through the whole course 
of life. In recommending to her own sex the study of metapbysics, 
as far as it relates to education, Mrs. Hamilton has been judiciously 
careful to avoid all that can lead to that species of vain debate, of 
which there is no end. She, knowing the limits of the human 
understanding does not attempt to go beyond them, into that which 
can be at best but a dispute aboutterms. She does not aim at ma- 
king women expert in wordy war ; nor does she teach them to as- 
tonish the unlearned by their acquaintance with the various voca- 
bulary of metaphysical system-makers ; such juggler’s tricks shed es- 
pised ; but she has not, on the other hand, been deceived or overaw- 
ed by those who would represent the study of the human mind, as 
one that tends to no practical purpose, and that it is unfit or unsafe 
for her sex.’ 

‘Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton is well known to be, not only a moral, 
but a pious writer ; and in all her writings, as in all her conversation, 
religion appears in the most engaging point of view. Her religion 
was sincere, cheerful, and tolerant, joining, inthe happiest manner, 
Faith, Hope, and Charity. 

*‘ All who had the happiness to know this amiable woman, will, with 
one accord, bear testimony to the truth of that feeling of affection, 
which her benevolence, kindness, and cheerfulness of temper inspi- 
red. She thought so little of herself, and so much of others, that it 
was impossible, superior as she was, to excite envy : She put eve- 
ry bedy at ease in her company, in good humour and good spirits 
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with themselves. So far from being a restraint on the young and 
lively, she encouraged, by her sympathy, their openness and gayety. 
She never flattered, but she always formed the most favourable opi- 
nioh, that truth and goodness would permit, of every individual who 
came near her. Instead, therefore, of fearing her penetration, all 
loved and courted her society.’ 





Art. X.—Sylla: tragedie en cing actes, par E. Jovy. Troi- 
sieme edition, 8vo. pp. 80 et xxvii. Ponthieu, Paris, 1822. 


In the latter part of last December a tragedy was produced at 
the Theatre Francais, or principal theatre of Paris, which has 
occasioned exiraordinary excitement. The story is founded on 
the life of Sylla, and the piece is written by M. Jouy, a member 
of the Institute. What has given it so much notoriety, is not the 
peculiar elegance orsublimity of its composition, nor the interest 
or ingenuity of its fable ; but a close analogy which the Parisians 
have discovered between the triumphs, dictatorship, and abdica- 
tion of Sylla, and certain events in the history of Napoleon. 
However well founded may be this parallel, in some of the broad 
outlines of the two characters, there are many points in which 
they differ widely from each other. But the keen perception of 
the Parisians is particularly alive to every thing touching 
the very name of Napoleon, whose memory is now rendered so 
dear tothem by being associated with all their departed glory, and 
with that great and splendid rank which they once maintained 
in Europe. This and the particular restraints which are at this 
time imposed upon the liberty of the press, may have given to 
their sensibilities a morbid acuteness, which could trace out 
similitudes that had no existence in reality, or which at least 
were too subtile for the eyes of common observers. Such ap- 
pears to have been the result, while the preface of the author 
avers that it was written without any intended allusion of this 
kind ; a declaration which it would not perhaps have been po- 
litic to make at the time of its publication, for fear of havin 
awakened the suspicions of the Censeurs, and put them on the 
search for inuendos, enigmas, and equivoques, which their 
dulness, more than their lenity, is supposed to have overlooked. 
M. Jouy studiously avoided entering into a parallel between 
Napoleon and Sylia, in the preface to the first edition ; but when 
public opinion had stamped his work with the most brilliant 
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success, and brought, for more than fifty successive nights, ad- 
miring crowds to the house; when edition after edition had been 
exhausted, and when all Paris was on tip-toe to see Sylla; 
he very judiciously avails himself of the prevailing enthusi- 
asm, and under its protection, does not hesitate to say, that there 
are, in truth, some few features in which Sylia and Napoleon 
may be said to resemble each other. | 

‘ But since the tragedy of Sylla has become with some writers the 
motive, or rather the pretext, of a parallel between the conqueror 
of Orchomenus and him of Austerlitz, | will examine in a few words 
the relations which may be traced between these renowned men, and 
the contrarieties much more striking which assign them so differ- 
ent a place in history.’ 

Again, the author remarks—‘t The administration of Napoleon, in 
the course of a reign much longer, had not to reproach itself but 
with one sanguinary act. His will, not less immoveable than that 
of the Roman dictator, took its source in a genius of a superior order, 
and in the admonitions of a sublime reason. I understand here by 
sublime reason, the faculty of combining, with as much boldness as 
wisdom, the elements of success. ‘The same indifference to cotem- 
porary opinion, the same craving of the esteem of posterity, the same 
coolness in danger, the same disdain of men, the same force and 
same weakness, of an intelligence which could not support itself 
constantly at the same elevation.’ .* 

Again—‘ The one gave liberty to the Romans, whom he had mas- 
sacred and degraded ; the other covered France with the monu- 
ments of his glory, and raised upon the towers of Europe the stand- 
ard of liberty, of which he had disinherited his country. 

‘ Sylla terminated quietly his days at Rome, which he had inunda- 
ted with blood and with tears, in the midst of a generation of children, 
whose fathers he had proscribed Napoleon died, prisoner of the 
English, on a desolate rock in the bosom of the ocean, where he 
traced, himself, the outlines for his own tomb.’ 

Préambule Historique, pp. xvi. xvii. xix. 

Whether the inferences of the Parisian audience be founded 
in truth or error, no one, certainly, whe has witnessed the repre- 
sentation of Sylla, and the loud and enthusiastic applause of the 
house, even where the language can be construed into the most 
distant allusion to the great achievements of the Emperor; 
—no one, who has been present on such an occasion, can fail to 
recognize wha! is the predominant and popular feeling of the 
French. ‘The audience see, in the personation of Sylla, the 
cruelties only of the Roman Dictator, but the sentiments of Na- 
poleon. If the legitimacy and pretensions of the present dy- 
nasty on the throne of France were to be determined by the same 
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tribunal who have given the imprimatur of their approbation 
to the tragedy of Sylla, no one could d:ubt of the result. 

Beside the analogy which the admirers of this tragedy find 
in the character of Sylla to that of Napcleon, M. Jouy himself 
has discovered a striking coincidence in the friendship which ex- 
isted between Sylla and the Roman tragedian, Roscius, who is 
one of the personages of the piece, and the intimacy between 
Napoleon and the tragedian, Talma. This gives the author a 
very convenient occasion to bestow a merited compliment on 
the Garrick of the French theatre. 

‘But the true secret of the favour which the public accords to 
this tragedy, is the sublime playing of the actor, who does not repre- 
sent, but has actually resuscitated, on the boards, the personage of 
Sylla. p. xxiv. 

Again—‘ In placing Talma above every thing which the annals 
of the stage offer of greatness, 1 believe myself to be in this respect 
the most faithful interpreter of public admiration. 

‘ Those studied gestures, those geometrical pauses, those combined 
accents, all those arbitrary rules, he rejects : it is nature in all her 
simplicity ; passion in all its wildness ; sentiment in all its excess ; 
which he exhibits to the eyes of an idolatrous public. 

‘ He advances with a tranquil step ; his mantle negligently cross- 
ed on his bosom, offers only the drapery of a severe taste ; his 
countenance is calm : nevertheless, as he continues to approach, he 
seems clothed in terror. Why that profound, immoveable attention ? 
He neither makes a solitary gesture, nor speaks a word ; he only 
looks. 

‘ He seats himself, and rests upon his arm chair: one may say 
that David has hit the graceful curve of his arm. His strong, 
brief, and deep-toned voice, utters oracles. : 

‘ By what wonderful faculty has this actor attained the art of ren- 
dering disdain so terrible, and irony so overpowering? How 
does that burning eye seem to display at once the desire of glory, 


of blood, and repose ? By what illusion does he enable us to read in “ 


his face the weariness of power in a soul haughty and atrocious, 
the political combinations of a mind the most vast, the daring ofa 
warrior, and the fearfulness of a timid infant. p. xxiv. 

And again—‘ By asingular coincidence, which cannot have escaped 
my readers, Talma was, like Roscius, the honourable friend of the 
most distinguished persons of his time, and lived in intimacy with the 
man who, for fourteen years, was the dictator of Europe.” 

Ib. p. xxv. 


This delineation of Talma’s personation of Sylla is ably and 
faithfully sketched, and presents to the reader some of the 
most prominent traits in the peculiar style of this astonishing 
performer. ) 














4{2 Tragedy of Sylla, 


The four first Acts of this tragedy pass in the palace of Sylla, 
the fifth at the forum. The first opens with a dialogue 
between Roscius and the Consul Metellus, in the course of 
which allusion is made to the character of the Dictator, in the 
following beautiful lines ; affording no mean specimen of the ta- 
lents of the author, and a favourable presage of what is to follow : 


Roscius—‘Ah ! puisse la nature épargner aux Romains 
Ces sublimes esprits au-dessus des humains ! 
Trop de maux, trop de pleurs, attestent le passage 
De ces astres brillants nés du sein de l’orage. 
admire, Métellus, Vhomme prodigieux 
Qu’un éclat inconnu signale a tous les yeux ; 
Son génie est pour moi la fournaise bralante 
D’otl s’exhale d’4°tna la flamme dévorante, 
Sans qu’aucun bruit annonce au monde épouvante 
Les profondes fureurs dont il est tourmente. 
Nous cédons l’un et l’autre a l’ascendant supréme 
Qui soumet et le peuple et le sénat lui-méme ; 
Et du faite of s’assied le héros dictateur 
Nos yeux avec respect mesurent la hauteur : 
Mais, de nos sentiments en recherchant la cause, 
Cette admiration que Sylla nous impose 
Laisse au fond de nos cceurs des regrets bien amers.’ 


Sylla is next seen surrounded by Metellus, Cataline, and others, 
examining a roll of parchment which contains a list of the pro- 
scribed who were to suffer death on the following day, as being 
implicated in a suspected conspiracy against the Dictator. Af- 
ter a few remarks on the propriety of retaining or erasing 
certain names, Cataline expresses his astonishment at not find- 
ing on the list the name of Claudius. Sylla hesitates a mo- 
. ment, and forgetting the intercessions which bis son Faustus 

had made in behalf of Claudius, replaces his name, by the per- 
suasion of Cataline, upon the roll; saying, with his character- 
istic brevity and sang froid : 


‘ Son aleul est son crime, et c’est Sulpicius 
Que. ma justice atteint en frappant Claudius. 
Que m’importe apres tout l’existence d’un homme 2” 


These, and the concluding line of the passage, 
‘ Licteurs, que cette loi devance le soleil,’ 
are quite characteristic of the manner of Napoleon. 


_ The rest of the company going out, Roscius remains, and 
implores Sylla to desist from his cruelties. Sylla pleads, as a 
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sufficient justification, the degeneracy of the Romans, and their 
abandonment to cupidity, cowardice, and anarchy : 


‘Les Romains n’avaient droit qu’a mon inimitié ; 
Je les jugeai sans haine ainsi que sans pitié. 
Malgré vous, ai je dit, je brise vos entraves ; 
Quoi! laches citoyens! .vous voulez étre esclaves ! 
Non, je vous ai jugés dignes d’un meilleur sort. 
Vous demandez des fers! je vous donne Ja mort.’ 


Talma delivers these lines with great effect,—and looking 
down upon the pit, he seems to feel all the indignation they con- 
vey, thinking perhaps the expressions, “ cowardly citizens! you 
wish to be slaves!” &c. not less applicable to a Parisian au- 
dience, than to those for whom they were originally designed. 
The ‘ compunctious visitings of nature’ do not however seem to 
cause them much remorse or inconvenience, for, lost in their 
idolatry of the actor, this passage is as rapturously applauded 
as tho’ it reflected the highest compliment upon their character. 

Roscius ineflectually solicits the pardon of Claudius. Act II. 
introduces to us again the young and ardent Faustus, medita- 
ting how to save the life of Claudius. Claudius comes in, upon 
the same generous errand, to advise Faustus of an intended con- 
spiracy against the life of his father, in the completion of which, 
he feared that Faustus might fall a victim. Unnatural and im- 

olitic as it may seem, Claudius declares himself one of the 
number of the conspirators. But Faustus, instead of being 
chilled with horror at this disclosure, or scorning the prof- 
fered friendship of a man who was preparing to plunge 
the poignard in his father’s bosom, takes no notice of it, and 
calling him his generous friend, proceeds to tell him of the dan- 
ger that awaited him also—how he could make his escape— 
and proposes to screen the person of Claudius in the verycham- 
bers of his father’s palace. Sylla is next discovered giving au- 
dience to the consuls and senators of Rome, and to the kingsand 
ambassadors of foreign powers, dictating alliances, and distribu- 
ting and adjusting their various claims. Lienas, deputed by the 
people, comes into the midst of the assembly, and rebuking Syl- 
la for his tyranny, demands of him when he intends to stop the 
sacrifice of Roman blood. After a considerable pause, his face 
crimsoned with rage, he answers with great hauteur, and with a 
peculiar quickness of tone, 


‘ Je ne sais pas.’ 
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The effect with which Talma does this, is thought very fine. 
Sylla, speaking of Pompey, calls him another Marius, a de- 
serter of the laws and of the gods, and one who had sullied his 
declining years by betraying his country into the hands of 
her enemies. The last of the two concluding lines was mark- 
ed with the asterisk of the Censors, under the impression per- 
haps that it might with too much reason be applied to the man- 
ner by which the Bourbons attained the throne. 


‘ Et par la trahison souillant ses derniers jours, 
* Va du fer etranger mendier le secours.’ 


The Assembly having withdrawn, Faustus enters, not for the 
purpose of warning his father of the impending danger, but to 
solicit again the pardon of Claudius. It is difficult to say whe- 
ther the answer of Sylla reflects most discredit on Faustus, or 
en the author, for having placed him in this predicament. 


—‘ Mon fils, infidéle au sang qui I’a fait naitre, 
A mon rang, 4 ma gloire, a ma tendre amitié, 
Pour le seul Claudius réserve sa pitié.’ 


Pressed still by the solicitations of Faustus, Sylla tells him that 
Claudius may fly the country, and shall not be molested in his 
exile. From the defects of the plot, we return with pleasure to 
the portraiture of Sylla, whichis every where sustained with 
ability : 

‘ Sous la fatalité, qui pése sur nos tétes, 
Avec calme je marche au milieu des tempétes,’ &c. 


In conclusion of Act II. Valeria, wife of Claudius, determined 
on revenge, rushes into the presence of Sylla, and threatening 
his person with violence, demands of him her husband. There 
are two places in this scene, where the good sense of the author, 
combined with the powerful conception of Talma, illustrates, 
ina very happy manner, the coid, unpitying, and laconic cha- 
racter of the tyrant. Unmoved by the gesticulations and ve- 
hemence of Valeria, as she strives to rush to him, he calm- 
ly observes * Elle peut approcher ;” but finding himself more 
likely to be fatigued by her rodomontade, than affected by her 
importunities, very quaintly and composedly directs her to be 
taken away : 


‘Qu’on s’éloigne, licteurs !’ 
Forcing her way through the guards to call for assistance. 
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Faustus orders them to intercept her, but Sylla, undisturbed 
by her threats, observes as calmly and as coolly as before, 


‘ Qu’on la laisse sortir.’ 


Catiline suspected that Claudius was secreted in the 
gardens of Roscius, but in Act III. it appears: that Faustus 
had provided an asylum for him in the palace of his father, 
where an interview takes place between him and his wife. 
Lienas and Aufidius, it seems, have also gained admittance 
into the palace, and joining Claudius and Valeria, propose to- 
gether a scheme for the destruction of the Dictator. There 
is something novel in the construction of this part of the fa- 
ble, for however guilty and deserving of public vengeance 
may have been the tyrant, the very walls of his house, to 
which the conspirators owed their own salvation, should, for 
this occasion at least, have plead in his behalf. Claudius in- 
deed seemed to have been moved with the pertidy of the propo- 
sal, and like Macbeth, on an occasion somewhat similar, felt 
that he rather ought, 

‘ Against his murderer to shut the door, 
Not bear the knife himself.’ 


Act 1V. represents Catiline, who it appears had been an 
unsuccessful admirer of Valeria, offering to her the life of her 
husband, at the price of her own hand in marriage. which pro- 
position she, of course, rejects with disdain. Faustus hearing 
Catiline, before Sylla, accuse Roscius of having harboured 
Claudius, discloses to his father, in private, the place of his 
concealment, and that it was he himself who offered him this 
asylum. Sylla suspects his son to be an accomplice of the 
conspirators ; disavowing which, Faustus, now for the first time. 
and when the plot is nearly unravelled, talks of his filial duty, and 
of the strong attachment he bears his fatier 

In the same Act, Syila having an interview alone with Clau- 
dius, accuses him ofa base intent, while protected underhis own 
roof, to murder him ; but despising his perfidy as he did his own 
existence, now bares his bosom to Ciaudius, and presenting his 
own dagger, offers with it his life: 


‘Frappes ! nous sommes seuls, accomplis ton dessein.” 


This is compared to the chivalrous conduct of Napoleon, 
wheu on his return from Elba he bared his bosom to the French 
troops at Grenoble : 
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416 Tragedy of Sylla, 
** If you will kill your Emperor—do it.”’ 


Claudius, struck with the noble daring of Sylla, shows him 
that he was provided with a weapon, and tells him, he would 
have used it but for the love he bore to Faustus. In his turn, 
Claudius offers his life to Sylla, telling bim, that though per- 
mitted to live, he would remain faithful to his hatred, and the 
state ; that death had no terrors for him, while he knew a 
thousand other swords were ready to leap from their scabbards 
to do the deed he meditated. | 

Scene VIII. of this Act, for sublimity of conception, and 
dramatic effect, is one in which the author is thought to have 
displayed great talent. It is, however, an evident copy, though 
very incomplete, of the remarkable tent scene in Richard 
Ill. the night before the battle of Bosworth-field. In this 
scene, Sylla, sick and fatigued at Jast with his own enormities, 
his soul harrowed up with recollections of the past, and fore- 
bodings of the future, whose mysteries he cannot unravel, 
throws himselfin despair upon his couch, vainly seeking to sooth 
iis anguish in slumber. The horrid deeds of his life, painted 
in the colours of a diseased imagination, stalk before him in 
their frightful apparel, and overpower his resolution. Convulsed 
with terror, and uttering incoherent reveries, he startles from 
his couch, and in the wildness of a temporary delirium, like an- 
other Richard, calls on his guards for help. 


(11 s’endort et reve tout-haut. ) 
Que vois-je ? et quel pouvoir...dans ces demeures sombres, 
De ceux que j’al proscrits...a ranimé les ombres ?... 
Que voules-vous de mol, transfuges des tombeaux ?... 
De vos corps déchirés vous m’offrez les lambeaux ! 
J’ai puni vos forfaits...J’ai puni vos complices... 
Trembles qu’on ne yous traine a de nouveaux supplies ! 
Je les vois tous, les bras vers mon lit ctendus, 
Agiter leurs puignards sur mon sein suspendus. 
O dieux! a me frapper leurs mains sont toutes prétes. 

Il se leve en dormant. 

‘A moi, licteurs ! 4 moi!... J’avais proscrit leurs tétes. 


It would be superfluous to remark that the acting of Talma in 
this scene, where full scope and display are given to his talents, 
wus of the very highest order. With less of the sudden tran- 
sitions, long pauses, and vehement action of Kean, he pos- 
sesses a more robust and manly figure, a nobler head and fi- 
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ner expression of face, together with the advantage of a pow- 
erful, sonorous voice. More chaste and measured in his man- 
ner, and in his attitudes, owing perhaps to the restraints and 
formalities of rhyme, he is notwithstanding never tame nor ex- 
travagant. Still Talma must be ranked with that distinguish- 
ed class of actors, of whom Garrick was the model, and Cooke, 
Lekain, and Kean, were the most successful followers ; a class 
far removed from, and far superior to, the cold, unnatural, and 
declamatory school of the Kembles, Macreadys, and Youngs. * 
One of the engravings of Talma in Sylla, represents him on 
the sofa, during the particular part of the passage commencing, 


‘Je les vois tous,’ &c. 


It is an excellent likeness. 

Having ordered an assembly of the people, army, and senate, 
Claudius, Faustus, and Valeria being present, the last rushes 
forward towards Sylia, and attempts to assassinate him. The 
stroke being parried by Roscius, whose arm is yet uplifted in 
the air, Sylla addresses merely these words, unmoved in the 
slightest degree, to his attendants : 


‘ Eloi’ gnez cette femme.’ 


Which, like the similar passages alluded to, is given with great 
effect. 

Ascending the tribune, Sylla now recurs to what passed in 
his reign, disclaims a wish to screen himself under his dictator- 
ship, and professes himself ready to stand his trial before the 
people. Having conquered, and reigned, he says he now wish- 
es to live. He fears not the calumnies of his enemies, between 
whom and himself he says will ever stand the immeasurable 
abyss of his glory. 

‘ J’ai gouverné fe monde a mes ordres soumis ; 
Et j’impose silence 4 tous mes ennemis ; 

Leur haine ne saurait atteindre ma mémoire ; 
J’ai mis entre eux et moi l’abime de ma gloire.’ 


These lines are marked with the asterisk of the Censeurs, and 
are therefore not heard on the stage. The two concluding 
lines, particularly the last, are remarkable for the originality and 
sublimity of the thought. it must have required a great stretch 
of the imagination and an inordinate share of vanity in the Cen- 


* We think the style of our Cooper equally removed from the violence of 
Mr. Kean, and the coldness of the other class :-— we should be confident 
of his eminent success in this new Roman character, had we a good trans- 
lation for our stage. 
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seurs to hayg found the application of this fine passage excep- 

tionable to t the feelings of his most christian m vajesty. The fol- 
lowing concludes the play, commencing with Sylla’s speech on 
abdicating the dictatorship. 


Syixa, debout sur les rostres.—Citoyens, chevaliers, pontifes, séna- 
teurs, 

Et vous, de la patrie illustres défenseurs ; 
Ecoutez : je vous dois, je me dois 4 moj-méme, 
De rendre compte icide mon pouvoir supreme, 
Et d’exposer enfin 4 vos regards surpris 
Les | immenses travaux par moi seul entrepris. 
J’ai subjugué le Pont, le Bosphore, l’Epire ; 
Les eaux de Phalaris traversent votre empire : 
La Gréce tout entiére est soumise a vos lois, 
* Et des bords libyens j’ai chassé tous les rois. 
La chute de Carthage avait ébranlé Rome : 
J’ai réparé les maux qu’avait faits on grand homme. 
Jugurtha fut vaincu, Mithridate est soumis, 
Ma fortune a plus fait qu’elle n’avait promis. 
* C’était trop peu pour moi des lauriers de la guerre, 
* Je voulais une gloire et plus rare et plus chere ; 
* Rome en proije aux fureurs des partis triomphants, 
* Mourante sous les coups de ses propres enfants, 
* Invoquait a la fois mon bras et mon genie ; 
*Je me fis dictateur : je sauvai la patrie. 
A Pantique sénat je rendis le pouvoir ; 
Le peuple mutiné rentra dans le devoir ; 
Jamais on ne me vit, esclave du vulgaire, 
Rechercher et trahir cet amour populaire 
Ou Marius voyait le but de ses travaux, 
J’ai peu flatté ce peuple, et j’al guéri ses maux : 
Je m’armai contre lui de rigueurs légitimes : 
Au salut de l’état j’immolai des victimes. 
* Qu’on nomme violence ou méme cruauté 
*Ce que jut fait pour Rome et pour la liberté ; 
* Un reproche } pareil ne saurait me confondre : 
* Dusang que j’ai versé je suis prét a répondre : 
Oui, de Phumanité si j’étouffai la voix, 
Ce fut pour vous contraindre a fléc hir sous les lois. 
J*ignore quel surnom Vhistoire me destine : 
L’avenir jugera ce que Rome examine. 
Du poids de ma grandeur plus acca'lé que vous, 
Je viens briser le Joug qui nous fatiguait tous. 
J’ai vaincu, j’ai régné ; maintenant je veux vivre ! 
Je rejette la coupe ou le pouvoir s’enivre. 
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* J’ai gouverné le monde a mes ordres soumis ; 

* Et j’impose silence 4 tous mes ennemis ; 

* Leur haine ne saurait atteindre ma mémoire ; 

* J’ai mis entre eux et moi l’abime de ma gloire. 
Le dictateur n’est plus : je remets au sénat 

Avec l’autorité les rénes de l’état. 

Ecoutez '....Que ma voix remplisse cette enceinte : 
J’ai gouverné sans peur, et j’abdique sans crainte.* 


419 





* Sy_LLa—(standing on the rostrum.) 


Citizens, knights, pontiffs, senators ! 
And you, illustrious defenders of the country : 
Hear! I owe it to you, I owe it to myself, 
To render account here of my supreme power, 
And to display, at last, to your astonished eyes, 
The immense labours undertaken by me alone. 
I have subjugated the Pontus, the Bosphorus, Epirus ; 
The waters of the Phalaris traverse your empire ; 
Entire Greece has submitted to your laws ; 
And I have driven from the confines of Ly bia all her kings. 
The fall of Carthage made Rome tremble : 
[ have repaired the evils done by a great man. 
Jugurtha has been vanquished, Mithridates has submitted ; 
My fortune has done more than she had promised. 
The laurels of war alone were not enough ior me : 
I desired a rarer and a dearer glory. 
Rome, a prey to the fury of triumphant factions, 
Expiring under the strokes of her own children, 
Invoked, at once, my genius and my arm ; 
I made myself ‘Dictator : I saved my country. 
To the ancient Senate I gave power; 
The rebellious people returned to their duty. 
Never has the world seen me the rabble’s slave, 
Courting and betraying that popular love, 
Which Marius viewed as the object of his life. 
I have little flattered the people, and I have cured their ills ; 
[ arm’d myself against them with legitimate power : 
To the safety of the state, J immolated victuns. 
Let them call violence, or even cruelty, 
What I have done, for Rome and for liberty ; 
Such a reproach cannot confound me : 
For the blood I have spilt, I stand ready to answer. 
True, if I have stifled the voice of humanity— 
It was toconstrain you to bend to the laws. 
{ know not what sir-name history destines for me: 
The future will decide what Rome discusses’ 
With the weight of my greatness, more overwhelmed than you, 
I come to break the yoke so tiresome to us all. 
f have conquered, I have reigned, now I wish to live! 
I throw away the maddening cup of power. 
{ have governed a world, which submitted to my orders; 
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Pevete—9O courage! 6 grandeur au-dessus des humans ! 


Sytta—Je vous rends vos consuls ; choisissez-les, Romains. 
(Metellus sort.) 
Mon asile, a-t-on dit, est dans la dictature : 
Eh bien! dés ce moment devant vous je l’abjure ; 
Je me dépouille ici des suprémes honneurs. 
(Il détache son manteau de pourpre, et jette la palme d’or, symbole de 
la dictature. ) 
Je dépose la pourpre....Eloignez-vous, licteurs. 
(Les licteurs et les soldats qui entouraient la tribune deposent leurs armes et leurs 
faisceaux, et vont se confondre parmi le peuple.) 
Me voila désarmé ! Je vous livre ma vie : 
' Aux complots, aux poignards, j’oppose mon génie, 
La vertu de Brutus, l’4me de Scipion, 
Chéronée, Orchoméne, et leffroi de mon nom. 
Le sénat a pour lui ma ‘fortune et ma gloire : 
Que Sylla soit toujours présent a sa mémoire. 
Vainqueur de Marius, je l’avais surpassé, 
Et j’ai conguis le rang ou je me suis placé. 
Romains, je romps les noeuds de votre obéissance ; 
* Mais sur vos souvenirs je garde ma puissance, 
* Et cette dictature a l’autre survivra : 
Privé de mes faisceaux, je suis toujours Sylla. 
(Il descend de la tribune.) 


Rosctus—lIl n’était jusqu’ici que le maitre de Rome, 
Aujourd’hui luniverse le proclame un grand homme. 


Faustus—Mon péere, ates genoux... 
Sytta—J’ai quitté le pouvoir. 


Baxsus, & Catilina.—Oi sera notre appui ” 





CaTILina Je conserve un espoir ! 
Il a frayé la route ; et quelque jour peut-étre 
Je saurai profiter de lecons d’un tel maitre. i 


Syita—Cette lutte sanglante, il fallait la finir ; 
Vous étiez las de craindre, et moi las de punir. 





And I impose silence on all my enemies. 

Their hatred can never taint my memory ; 

I have put between them and me the abyss of my glory. 
The Dictator is no more: I give back to the Senate, 
With the authority, the reins of state. 

Hear! and let my voice fill the dome : 

Without fear 1 governed, I abdicate without dread. 
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Citoyen comme vous, sous la régle commune 
J’abaisse ficrement Vorgueil de ma fortune ; 
Et chacun désormais, libre de tout effroi, 

(A Valérie, en s’approchant d’elle.) 
Peut s’approcher, se plaindre, et se venger de moi. 


Va.terre—De crimes, de vertus, effrayant assemblage, 
Tu subjugues ma haine, et brises mon courage ; 
J’admire, et je frémis !...honteuse des bienfaits 
Que doit payer trop cher |’oubli de tes forfaits. 


Craupivus, d Sylla—D*aujourd’hui seulement ton 4me magnanime 
Vient d’acquérir sur nous un pouvoir légitime. 


MeTeE Lvs, entrant—Du peuple convoqué les diverses tribus 
Ont nommé pour consuls Faustus et Claudius. 


Sytta—J’acheéve un grand destin, j’achéve un grand ouvrage ; 
Sur ce monde étonné j’ai marqué mon passage : 
Ne m’accusez jamais dans la postérité, 
Romains, de vous avoir rendu la liberté !’ 


The line, 
‘J’ai gonverné sans peur, et j’abdique sans crainte,’ 


as it is supposed to be a pointed and direct allusion to the last 
political act of Napoleon, is received with tremendous applause. 
It is difficult to translate this line with precision, because the 
words peur and crainte are so nearly synonimous that the differ- 
ence can only be appreciated by those who are intimately con- 
versant with the language. 

The scene of the slumber and that of the abdication of the ty- 
rant, are doubtless the best parts of the tragedy, and those 
upon which the author has bestowed the greatest labour. The 
character of Sylla is that on which the whole plot hinges. When 
Svlla is withdrawn from the scene, the story languishes for want 
of interest ; the tale of Faustus’ friendship, Claudius’ conspiracy, 
and Catiline’s love, being not worthy evenof the name of 
episodes. The poetry appears to us more than usually smooth. 
and melodious, and the sentwments are seldom eked out into 
puerilities and frivolous dialogues, as too often happens even in 
the chef-d’ceuvres of Racine, and the other boasted dramatists 
ef the French. 

It has been remarked, that Talma, in the adjustment of his 
hair and dress, has endeavoured to imitate Napoleon in his im- 
perial costume. The shade of his hair is black, small in quantity, 
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cut close, and laid flat on every part of the head, the manner in 
which the emperor is said to have worn it. 

The neck, breast, and arms also, which are all left bare, re- 
mind the spectator, by their full and vigorous proportions, of the 
casts and busts of Napoleon. ‘The general contour of Talma’s 
face, too, is not unlike his. 

In fact, the engraving which represents Talma repeating 
the line just quoted, in order to render this similitude more 
exact, and to second the popular taste and feeling, has given him 
a prominent Roman nose, whereas it ts in reality aquiline and 
rather small in proportion to his full oval face. 





Art. XI.—Bracebridge Hall, or The Humourists. A Medley, 
by Geoflrey Crayon, Gent. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 690. C.S. Van 
Winkle, New-York, 1822. 


We commenced the perusal of this work with no ordinary 
anticipations. We recollected that the author was not only 
an American, but a citizen of our own state. Our national 
pride, therefore, and our local partialities, were alike enlisted 
in his favour. We recollected too, that he had already been 
admired for the beauty and grace of his compositions, his hu- 
morous delineations of character, and the general simplicity of 
his style—and what was still more, that he had found favour in 
the eyes of the English literati. and had been tolerated, if not 
praised, by the Scotch Reviewers. 

We confess, also, that the appearance of the volumes, (two 
handsomely printed octavos,) and the price the author 1s said 
to have received for the manuscript, (to say nothing of the 
price of the volumes themselves,) had no little agency in excit- 
ing our imagination as to the merits of the work. We took up 
the book, therefore, predisposed to admire, and almost prede- 
termined to applaud. But a perusal, we are compelled to say, 
has in some measure shaken our faith, and abated the ardour of 
our feelings. But, let us not be misunderstood. The book has, 
indeed, fallen short of our expectations, but is nevertheless a very 
considerable book ; and we doubt not, will be read by many with 
eagerness, if not with delight : For fashion is as arbitrary and as 
capricious in the library, as she is at the toilet, and often influen- 
ces the mind, while she disfigures the body. if, however, we did 
not consider the work before uS, aS possessing a merit independent 
of fashion; as containing something to admire as well as to cen- 
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sure, we should suffer it to pass without the labour of a com- 
ment. 

There was an error, we think, in not giving to it the name of its 
predecessor ; for it is formed of the same sort of materials, and is 
in shape and character and substance the same. Bracebridge 
Hall is, indeed, nothing more nor less than a continuation of the 
Sketch Book. Its title, therefore, is injudicious. It leads the 
reader to anticipate something new ; and, to the votaries of fash- 
ion at least, a disappointment, in that particular, is apt to be fa- 
tal. 

It seems to be a conceded point, that the reputation of a living 
author cannot be stationary. He must advance in merit, or he 
will be supposed to decline. In other words, he cannot sustain 
his reputation, by barely equalling, in the same line of composi- 
tion, that which he has already produced. He must either cul- 
tivate a new field, or producea richer harvest from the old. Our 
author has done neither. And of this fact he appears to have 
been sensible. For in his introductory chapter, he anticipates 
no praise on the score of novelty ; and endeavours to apolo- 
gise for his travelling over beaten ground, and dwelling upon to- 
pics that are trite and common place, by urging his peculiar 
fondness for things “ which he had read so much about in the 
earliest books, that had been put in his infant hands,” and the 
overflowing delight, with which be contemplates every obje’: of 
the old world, whether it be Fentern Abbey, Conway Castle, or 
Mr. Newberry’s print shop! This iutroductory chapter, by the 
bye, is the worst in the whole book. It has too much of the nu- 
rsery in it, too much of artificial feeling and laboured simplicity. } 

Is it possible, that in this world of books ; in this age of genius 
and novelty, and prose and pvetry, with all the antients upon our 
shelves, and all the moderns upon our tables ; with Barthelemi 
and Fenelon and Cervantes and Le Sage and De Holstein, on the 
one hand, and Richardson and Fielding, and Smollet and Gold- 
smith, and Sterne and Brooke, and Burney and Ratcliffe, and 
Edgworth, on the other. to say nothing of the Hoggs and Scotts 
and Campbells and Moores and Byrons, reposing in calf and 
kid upon our toilets and sotas; nor of the piles and pyra- 
mids of Citizens and Spies and Spectators and Ramblers and 
Idlers and Adventurers, that stand covered with dust and dark- 
ness in our closets ;—is it possible, we repeat, that in such an 
age, and in the midst of such a world of wit and worth and fancy 
and genius, we can be induced to read, much less to admire, such 
elaborate trifling, such important nothingness, as the following ¢ 


‘ Such, for instance, was the odd confusion of associations that kept 
breaking upon me as | first approached London. One of my earliest 
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wishes had been to see it; I had heard so much of it in childhood ; 
I had read so much about it in the earliest books that had been put 
m my infant hands; { was familiar with the names of its streets, and 
squares, and public places, before I knew those of my native city. 
It was, to me, the great centre of the world, round which every 
thing seemed to revolve. 1 recollect contemplating so wistfully, 
when a boy, a paltry little print of the Thames, and London Bridge, 
and St. Paul’s, that was in front of a magazine ; even the venerable 
wood-cut of St. John’s gate, that has stood time out of mind on the 
title page of the Gentleman’s Magazine, was not without its charms 
for me. 

‘ How my bosom thrilled when the towers of Westminster Abbey 
were pointed out to me, rising above the rich groves of St. James’ 
Park, with a thin blue haze about their gray pinnacles. 

‘I couid not behold this great mausoleum of what is most illus- 
trious in our paternal bistory without feeling all my enthusiasm in a 
glow ; nor can I forbear to mention, on the other hand, the delight- 
ful, yet childish interest with which I first peeped into Mr. New- 
berry’s shop in St. Paul’s church yard ; that fountain head of lite- 
rature. Mr. Newberry was the first that ever filled my infant mind 
with the idea of a great and good man. He published all the pic- 
ture books of the day, Tom Thumb’s Folio, Giles Gingerbread, and 


Jack the Giant Killer ; and out of his abundant love for children, he 


demanded nothing for the paper and print, and only a penny half- 
penny for the binding !"—Vol. I. pp. 12, 13. 


We, however, owe it to justice to acknowledge, that the fact 
stated in the last sentence, viz. that “ Mr. Newberry charged noth- 
ing for the paper, and only a balfpenny for the binding,”’ was per- 
fectly new tous. How it escaped D’ Israeli, in his Curiosities of 
Literature, we know not, nor have we now time to inquire. 

It is impossible, we find, to give any thing like an abridgment, 
or summary of the work before us. It is neither a history, nora 
tale, nor a poem; but possesses advantages unknown to either. 
It is, for instance, immaterial with which volume you commence, 
or at which end of the volume. It is a sort of series, or 
rather a given number, of sketches and descriptions of squires 
and maids and matrons and bachelors and lovesick girls and 
schoolmasters and priests and apothecaries and doctors and 
dogs ; intermingled with stories, both long and short, having 
no other connexion than that of contiguity, and no other order 
than that of succession. 

The following extract will furnish the reader with all the in- 
formation we possess, as to the ground work of the performance, 
and may perhaps throw some additional light upon the character 
of the book itself. 


‘ The reader, if he has perused the volumes of the Sketch Book, 
will probably reco!lect something of the Bracebridge family, with 
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which I once passed a Christmas. I am now on another visit to the 
Hall, having been invited to a wedding, which is shortly to take 
place. I'he Squire’s second son, Guy, a fine spirited young captain 
in the army, is about to be married to his father’s ward, the fair 
Julia Templeton. A gathering of relatives aud friends has already 
commenced to celebrate the joyfal occasion ; ; for the old gentleman 
is an enemy to quiet, private weddings.’ 


‘ The family mansion is an old manor house, standing in a retired 
and beautiful part of Yorkshire. Its inhabitants have been regarded 
through the surrounding country as the ‘* great ones of the earth,”’ 
and the little village near the Hall, looks up to the Squire with 
almost feudal homage. I am again quartered in the pannelled 
chamber, in the antique wing of the house. The prospect from my 
window, however, has quite a different aspect from that it wore on 
my winter visit. ‘Though early in the month of Aprii, yet a few 
warm sunshiny days have drawn forth the early beauties of the 
spring. The parterres of the old fashioned garden are already gay 
with flowers, and the gardener has brought out his exotics and 
placed them along the stone ballustrades. The trees are clothed 
with green buds and tender leaves ; when I open my window I 
smell the odour of mignonette, aud hear the hum of the bees from 
the flowers against the sunny wall; with the varied sony of the 
throstie, and the notes of the tuneful little wren. 

‘While sojourning in this strong hold of old fashions, I shall be 
tempted to make some occasional sketches of the scenes and charac- 
ters before me ; mingled with anecdotes and remarks of what I bave 
seen and thought and felt, in the course of my ramblings. In a 
word, | shall make use of the leisure which is now afforded me, to 
clear off the motley contents which are apt to accumulate in a tra- 
veller’s portfolio.’—Vol. |. pp. 12, 19, and 20. 


From the number and variety of the characters introduced, 
and the acknowledged taste and bumour of our author, the read- 
er will naturally anticipate many fine heads and sp ririted sketch- 
es. And he will not be altogether disappointed : there is some 
good painting, and many quaint, as well as humorous delinea- 
tions. But we do think the author has, in a few instances, rath- 
er overstept the modesty of nature, and passed from the ludi- 
crous to the absurd. He has certainly embellished his Hall with 
a number of coarse, if not fantastical portraits, the originals 
of which, if we mistake not, are much oftener to be met with 
in the decorations of a barber’s shop, than in the walks of real 
life. ‘They are, indeed, mere caricatures, and if as such they 
can please, we have no sort of objection. 

The following are sampies : 


‘A pampered coachman, with a red face and cheeks that hang 
down like dew-laps 


Vor. IV. 54 
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‘ Mrs. Hannah, a prim pragmatical old maid ; one of the most in- 
tolerable and intolerant virgins that ever lived. She has kept her 
virtue by her, until it has turned sour, and now every word and look 
smacks of verjuice.’—Vol. I. pp. 72, 75. 


* Another of Master Simon’s counsellcrs is the apothecary, a short, 
and rather fat man, with a pair of prominent eyes that diverge like 
those of a lobster.’ 


The Politician :—‘ He was meagre, but active in bis make, with 
a long, pale, bilious face ; a black beard, so ill shaven as to bloody 
his shirt- collar, a feverish eye, and a hat sharpened up at the sides 
into a most pragmatical shape.’ 


Doctor Karl :—‘ He was a short, fat man, with a dark square 
face, rendered more dark by a black velvet cap. He had a little 
nobbed nose, not unlike the ace of spades, with a pair of spectacles 
gleaming on each side of his dusky countenance, like a couple of 
bow windows.’—Vol. II. pp. 64, 102, 222. 


The character of the Squire, is natural, and well sustained. 
Master Simon and General Harbottle make no inconsiderable 
figure, aud are sufficiently whimsical and amusing. ‘ The fair 
Julia,’ though the acknowledged heroine of the Hall, is rather an 
insipid article. She seems to be of but little use, and is consequent- 
ly but little used. She is occasionally seen, ‘‘ sauntering along, 
leaning on her lover’s arm, with a soft blush on her cheek, and a 
quiet smile on her lips, and a bunch of flowers in her hand, hang- 
ing negligently by her side.’ For the sake of variety, ‘she is, 
indeed, once mounted on horseback ; and for the sake of effect, 
is, of course, thrown off and killed, and brought to life again,— 
according to the established practice, and most approved recipes. 
Indeed, all the love scenes of our author, are puerile and maw- 
kish; characterized by a morbid sensibility. and by a fastidious 
and artificial arrangement of common place details, language, 
and scenery. ‘The story of Annette, may be taken as a fair sam- 
ple of his taste and genius, in organizing and developing these 
delicate matters. 

We. extract the following as favourable specimens of the wit 
and humour of the work. 


* As to a bachelor, the General affirms, that he is a free and easy 
man, with no baggage to take care of but his portmanteau ; but a 
married man, with his wife hanging on his arm, always puts him in 
mind of a chamber candlestick, with its extinguisher hitched to 
it’—Vol. I. p 93. ° 


‘ He has, also, his cabinet counsellors in the village, with whom 
he is very busy just now, preparing for the May-day ceremonies. 
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Among these is the village tailor, a pale-faced fellow, that plays the 
clarionet in the church choir, and being a great musical genius, has 
frequent meetings of the band at his house, where they ‘* make 
night hideous” by their concerts. He is, in consequence, high in 
favour with Master Simon ; and through his influence has the making, 
or rather marring, of all the liveries of the Hall, which generally 
look as though they had been cut out by one of those scientific 
tailors of the Flying Island of Laputa, who took measure of their 
customers with a quadrant. The tailor, in fact, might rise to be one 
of the moneyed men of the village, if he were not rather too prone 
to gossip, and keep holydays, and give concerts, and blow all his 
substance, real and personal, through his clarionet ; which literally 
keeps him poor both in body and estate. He has for the present 
thrown by all his regular work, and suffered the breeches of the 
village to go uomade and unmended, while ‘he is occupied in making 
garlands of parti coloured rags, in imitation of flowers, for the deco- 
ration of the May-pole.’—Vol. II. p. 63. 


‘ He had passed through the village on his way to the Hall; and 
of course had made a great sensation in that most excitable place ; 
where every event is a matter of gaze and gossip. The report had 
circulated like wildfire, that old Tibbets had taken Star-light Tom 
prisoner. The ale drinkers forthwith abandoned the tap room, 
Slingsby’s school broke loose without waiting to be dismissed, and 
masters and boys swelled the tide that came rolling at the heels of 
old Ready Money and his captive. The uproar increased as they 
approached the Hall; it aroused the whole garrison of dogs, and the 
crew of hangers on. The great mastiff barked from the dog-house ; 
the staghound and the grayhound and the spaniel came barking from 
the Hall door, and my Lady Lillycraft’s little dogs barked from the 
parlour windows. I remarked, however, that the gipsy dogs made 
no reply to all these menaces and insults; but crept close to the 
gang, looking round with a guilty, poaching air, and now and then 
glancing up a dubious eye to their owners ; which shows that the 
moral characters even of dogs may be ruined by bad company !’— 
p. 189. : 


‘ She has brought two dogs with her also, out of a number of pets 
which she maintains at home. One is a fat spaniel, called Zephyr, 
though heaven defend me from such a zephyr. He is fed out of all 
shape and comfort ; his eyes are nearly strained out of his head ; he 
wheezes with corpulency, and cannot walk without great dithculty. 
The other is a little old gray muzzled curmudgeon, with an unhappy 
eye that kindles like a coal if you only look at him ; his nose turns 
up, his mouth is drawn into wrinkles, so as to show his teeth ; in 
short, he has altogether the look of a dog far gone in misanthropy, 
and totally sick of the world When he walks, he has his tail curled 
up so tight that it seems to lift his feet from the ground ; and he sel- 
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dom makes use of more than three legs at a time, keeping the other 
drawn up as areserve. ‘This last wretch is called Beauty. 

These dogs are full of elegant ailments unknown to vulgar dogs ; 
and are petted and nursed by Lady Lillycraft with the tenderest 
kindness. They are pampered and fed with delicacies by their fel- 
low minion, the page, but their stomachs are often weak and ont of 
order, so that they c: innot eat ; ; though [ have now and then seen 
the page give them a mischievous pinch or thwack on the head when 
his mistress was not by. ‘They have cushions jor their express use, 

on which they lie before the fire, and yet are apt to shiver and moan, 
if there is the least draught of air. When any one enters the room 
they make a most tyrannical barking, that is absolutely deafening. 
They are insolent to all the other dogs of the establishment. There 
is anoble stag hound, a great favourite of the Squire’s, who is a 
privileged visiter to the parlour, but the moment he makes his ap- 
pearance, these intruders fly at him with furious rage, and | have 
adinired the indifference and contempt with which he seems to look 
down upon his puny assailants. When her ladyship drives out, these 
dogs are generally carried with her to take the air ; when they look 
out of each window of the carriage and bark at all valgar pedestrian 
dogs. ‘ihese dogs are a co:tinual source of misery to the house- 
hold ; as they are always in the way ; they every now and then get 
their toes trod on, and then there is a yelping on their part, and a 
loud lamentation on the part of their mistress, that fills the room 


with clamour and confusion.’—Vol. I. pp. 72—75. 


The story of * The Stout Gsntieman.”’ is told with cleverness. 
[t displays a good deal of minute observation, and a very happy 
talent of picturing with clearness and fidelity the fleeting objects 
and incidents of the day. But it is too long; a fault applicable 
to almost every story in the book, and indeed to the book itself. 
It has, however. another fault, which, considering the class of rea- 
ders to whom our author must mainly look, as well for the pro- 
fit, as the fame of bis production, (we mean the fair and the fa- 
shionable,) is still more objectionable. There is a half hidden 
looseness, an indelicacy of allusion in the story, which should 
have ionnd no place in a book destined, if not designed, as an or- 
nament to the sopha, and as a modest companion at the parlour 


window. 
We shall extract the passage. 


‘I wandered out, not knowing what to do, and ascended again to 
my room. I had not been there. long when there was a squall from 
a neighbouring bed room A door opened and slammed violently ; 
a chambermaid that I had remarked for a ruddy good humoured 
face, went down stairs in a violent flurry. ‘the Stout Gentleman 


had been rude to her. 
‘ This sent a whole host of my deductions to the deuce in a mo- 
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ment This unknown personage could not be an old gentleman ; 
for old gentlemen are not apt to be so obstreperous to chamber- 
maids. He could not be a young gentleman ; for young gentlemen 
are not apt to inspire such indignation. Hle mast be a middle aged 
man, and confoundedly ugly into the bargain, or the girl would not 
have taken the matter in such terrible “‘dadgeon. L confess | was 
sorely puzzled. Ina few minates | heard the voice of my landlady. 
I caught a glance of her as she came tri am ping up stairs, her face 
glowing, her cap flaring, ber tongue wagging the whole way. 

‘* She’d have no such doings in her house. she’d warrant. If gen- 
tlemen did spend their money freely it was no rule. She’d have no 
servant maids of her’s treated in that way, when they were about 
their work, that’s what she wouldnt.’ 

‘ As | hate squabbles, particularly with women, and above all with 
pretty women, I slunk back into my room and partly closed the 
door; but my curiosity was too much excited not to listen. The 
landlady marched intrepidly to the enemy’s citadel, and entered it 
with a storm. ‘he door closed a{ter her. 1 heard her voice in 
high windy clamour for a moment or two. Then it gradually sub- 
sided, like a gust of wind in a garret. Then there was a laugh ; 
then | heard nothing more. Afier a little while my landlady came 
out with an odd smile on her face, adjusting her cap, which was a 
little on one side. As she went down stairs { heard the landlord 
ask her whit was the matter; she said, ‘* nothing at all—only the 
girl’s a fool.” L was more than ever perplexed what ‘o make of this 
unaccountable personage, who could put a good-natured chamber- 
inaid in a passion, and send away a termagant landlady in smiles. He 
could not be so old, nor cross, nor ugly either.’—pp. 135—137. 


[t is impossible not to admire the pradence and delicacy, with 
which our author has touched upon the interesting, but danger- 
ous subiect of politics. While he proudly, aud no doubt sincere- 
ly, declares his ine reasing attachment to republican principles, he 
eulogises the aristocracy of Great Britain; descants upon the 
the dignity of descent, and the generous pride of illustrious an- 
cestry! The glorious freedom of the British constitution, is prudent- 
ly admired, and the great body of tie English people are timely 
and judiciously praised. A Ii clit aud cerelens shaft is indeed oc- 
easionally, but playfully thrown at radicalisin ; ; and now and then 
a good humoured squib, at that patriotic spirit which is inspired 
by Port, and that loyalty which is the offspring of Burgundy. 
But these are evidently intended to exhibit the impartiality of the 
author, and wisely calculated to amuse, rather than to wound. 

Speaking of the nobility, he says, 


‘ Their duties are divided between the sovereign and the subject ; 
surrounding and giving lustre and dignity to the turone, and at the 
sam? time tempering and mitigating its rays, until-they are trans- 
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mitted in mild and genial radiance to the people. Born to leisure 
and opulence, they owe the exercise of their talents and the expen- 
diture of their wealth, to their native country. ‘They may be com- 
pared to the clouds, which being drawn up by the sun and elevated 
in the heavens, reflect and magnify his splendour ; while they repay 
the earth from which they derive their sustenance, by returning 
their treasures to its bosom in fertilizing showers.’—V ol. II. p. 21. 


Of the common people, he gives the following character. 


‘ Whatever may be said of English mobs and English demagogues, 
I have never met with a people more open to reason ; more consi- 
derate in their tempers ; more tractable by argument in the roughest 
times, than the English. ‘They are remarkably quick at discerning 
and appreciating whatever is manly and honourable. They are by 
nature and habit methodical and orderly, and feel the value of all 
that is regular and respectable. They may occasionally be deceived 
by sophistry, and excited into turbulence by pubiic distresses and 
the misrepresentations of designing men; but open their eyes, and 
they will eventually rally round the landmarks of steady truth and 
deliberate good sense.’—p. 13. 


In speaking of the impolicy of harsh and coercive measures, 
and of the folly ofa certain high handed cant, from high minded 
men, our author continues : 


‘ It is absurd in a country like England, where there is so much 
freedom, and such a jealousy of right, for any man to assume an 
aristocratical tone, and to talk superciliously of the common people. | 
There is no rank that makes him independent of the opinion, and 
affections of his fellow men; there is no rank nor distinction that 
severs him from his fellow subject ; and if by any gradual neglect 
or assumption on the one side, and discontent and jealousy on the 
other, the orders of society should really separate, let those that 
stand on the eminence beware that the chasm ts not mining at their 


teet.’—p. 105. 


There is, we think much good sense and good feeling in the, 
following remarks on groves and woodland scenery, and that too, 
without taking into view the fine compliment paid to the nobi- 


lity of England. 


‘ There is a serene and settled majesty in woodland scenery that 
enters into the soul, and dilates and elevates it, and fills it with noble 
inclinations. ‘The ancient and hereditary groves, too, that embower 
this island, are most of them full of story. They are haunted by 
the recollections of great spirits of past ages who have sought for 
relaxation among them from the tumult of arms or the toils of state, 
or have wooed the muse beneath their shade. 

‘ Who can walk with soul unmoved among the stately groves of 
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Penshurst, where the gallant, the amiable, the elegant Sir Philip 
Sidney passed his boyhood ; or can look without fondness upon the 
tree that is said to have been planted on his birth day ; or can ram- 
ble among the classic bowers of Hagley, treading in the footsteps of 
a Pope and a Lyttleton ; or can pause among the solitudes of Windsor 
forest, and look at the oaks around, huge, gray, and time-worn like 
the old castle towers ; and not feel as if he were surrounded by so 
many monuments of long enduring glory? It is when viewed in 
this light, that planted groves, and stately avenues, and cultivated 
parks, have an advantage over the more luxuriant beauties of unas- 
sisted nature. It is that they teem with moral associations, and keep 
up the ever interesting story of human existence. 

‘ Itis becoming then for the high and generous spirits of an ancient 
nation, to cherish these sacred groves that surround their ancestral 
mansions, and to perpetuate them to their descendants. Brought 
up, as | have been, in republican habits and principles, I can feel 
nothing of the servile reverence for titled rank merely because it is 
titled. But I trust | am neither chur! nor bigot in my creed. I do 
see and feel, how hereditary distinction, when it falls to the lot of a 
generous mind, may elevate that mind into true nobility. It is one 
of the effects of hereditary rank, when it falls thus happily, that it 
multiplies the duties, and, as it were, extends the existence of the 
possessor. He does not feel himself a mere individual Jink in crea- 
tion, responsible only for his own brief term of being. He carries 
back his existence in proud recollection, and he extends it forward 
in honourable anticipation. He lives with his ancestry, and he lives 
with his posterity. To both does he consider himself involved in 
deep responsibilities. As he has received much from those that 
have gone before, so he feels bound to transmit much to those who 
are to come after him. 

‘ His domestic undertakings seem to imply a longer existence than 
those of ordinary men; none are so apt to build and plant for future 
centuries, as uoble spirited men who have received their heritages 
from foregone ages. 

‘ | can easily imagine therefore the fondness and pride with which 
I have noticed English gentlemen, of generous temperaments, but 
hizh aristocratic feelings, contemplating those magnificent trees, 
which rise like towers and pyramids, from the midst of their pater- 
nal fands. There is an affinity between all natures, animate and 
inanimate : the oak, in the pride and lustihood of its growth, seems 
to me to take its range with the lion and the eagle, and to assimilate 
in the grandeur of ics attributes to heroic and intellectual man. 

‘With its mighty pillar rising straight and direct toward heaven ; 
bearing up its leaty honours from the impurities of earth, and sup- 
porting them aloft in free air and glorious sunshine, it is an emblem 
of what a true nobleman sheuld be: a refuge for the wezk—a shelter 
for the oppressed—a <icfence for the defenceless ; warding off from 
them the peltings of the storm, or the scorching rays of arbitrary 
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power. He who is this, is an ornament and a blessing to his native 
land. He who is otherwise, abuses his eminent advantages ; abuses 
the grandeur and prosperity which he has drawn from the bosom of 
his country. Should tempests arise. and he be laid prostrate by the 
storm, who would mourn over his fall? Should be be borne down 
by the oppressive hand of power, who would murmur at his fate ? 
** Why cumbereth he the ground ?’—YVol. I. pp. 1o1—155. 


All this is certainly very clever. It is praise judiciously be- 
stowed, and will no doubt be du/y appreciated. It is, in our 
opinion, sufficient to sustain a work of far less merit than Brace- 
bridge Hall. The English, though a proud, are a refined peo- 
ple, and generous minds are neither insensible to praise, nor of 
the obligation it confers. Eveu Mr. Walsh was once a favouriie : 
his unbounded admiration of England and indiscriminate abuse 
of France, softened the hearts of the most implacable reviewers ; 
and while they acknowledged the justness of his observations and 
the purity of his style, they candidly confessed, that he had said 
more for them, than they could say for themselves. But Mr. 
Walsh subsequently corrected his opinions, and so did the review- 
ers. He lost his admiration of the English, and with it be lost 
his information, his talents, and purity of style 

It was our intention to have said something in relation to the lan- 
guage and style of the work before us, and with this view, we had 
noted many exceptionable passages: we shall, however, content 
ourselves by simply remarking, that the merit of the composition, 
consists in its grace rather than in its purity. Such words as 
rejuvenate, and such phrases as “perilous to discussion,” 
‘champion his country,” “* champion the rights of the people,” 
to qualify the damp of the night air,” “ implicit confiding,” 
&c. &c. are certainly as remote from purity, as they are from 
good taste. Upon the whole we are apprehensive, that these 
volumes will a but little to the reputation of their author. They 
embrace, indeed, a variety of subjects, and contain many sensible 
observations and just reflections ; but the subjects want impor- 
tance, the observations novelty, and the reflections force. The 
stories that are introduced, are composed of the ordinary ro- 
mance materials, and not very skilfully combined. ‘They excite 
but little interest, and make but a faint impression. The work, 
however, contains much genuine humour ;—many picturesque 
discriptions, and is recommended by a style, remarkable for its 


simplicity and graceful ease. 
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Art. 1—A Course of Mathematics. By Hoenn Wronski. No. t. 
pp- 40. 4to. 


THESE pages form the introduction to an elaborate work, in 
the form of lectures, which will include what has long been a grand 
desideratum in the study of mathematics, ‘* a systematical course, 
calculated to guide the inquirer through every gradation, from 
the simplest elements to the most sublime truths, as now subject- 
ed to mankind, in the vast domain of knowledge.” The impor- 
tance of the mathematical sciences to all other positive science. to 
all the arts, and to all real knowledge whatsoever, is set forth with 
equal precision and energy in the introduction, which loses none 
of the force of the original through the medium of a translation 
highly creditable to the author. Mr. Wronski is already well 
known to the learned world by his publications. He has reeent- 
ly, ‘* desirous,” as he says, “ of testifying his profound deference 
to the learned English,” presented to the Roya! Society of Lon- 
don, a Sketch of a new Theory of the Earth, founded on a new 
theory of fluids. He observes that no branch of human knowledge 
has been cultivated with so much zeal, or with so many sacrifices, 
as that of the theory of the construction of the earth, and of the 
heavenly bodies. ‘In almost all civilized countries,” he forcibly 
remarks, ‘‘ and to the very extremities of our globe, immense 
geodesic operations have, as it were, meshed the earth in a net- 
work, to surprise it with the secret of its construction.” Accord- 
ing to his statements, however, this secret is yet as far removed 
from the discovery of the most learned geometers as of any other 
person, all their theorems and lines being inexact or erroneous, 
nor does it appear that they are in the least acquainted with the. 


figure, and particularly with the internal structure of the earth._— 
New Monthly Magazine, Dec. 1821. 





Arr. 2.—G. Geib’s Patent, Analytical, and Grammatical System of 
teaching the Science of the Composition of Music, in all its Branches ; 
and the Practice of the Piano-forte, by the Rules of Construction, 
depending on the Principles of Composition : made clear and sim- 
ple to juvenile Capacities, with a View to render the Acquirement 
of a profound Knowledge of Music easy, sure, and speedy to all 
Learners. Folio. Seven Numbers. New-York. 


NotwitHsTanpine all the circumstances which frequently 
give to music a trifling character, and make it appear beneath 
the regard of sensible men, still the subject involves the dignity 
of a science, and an interesting relation to our moral and reli- 
gious sentiments. When, indeed, we recollect the usual attatn- 


ments in music of a boarding-school young lady. the whims of 
Vou. IV. 55 
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teaching professors, and the vapid stuff of many of our composers, 
we can feel but little respect for a degraded art and an abused 
science ; and we might not only wish that less time.and attention 
were devoted to it, but almost question the propriety of making 
it any part of juvenile education. We cannot, however, deny its 
important power and influence in connexion with national cha- 
racter, public amusement, and private recreation: oor can we 
forget that such men have lived as Handel, Corelli, Haydn, and 
Mozart; that many professors of the present day are capable of 
the purest and best exercise of their art; and that our musical 
ideas and feelings are associated with some of the soul’s most de- 
lightful and hallowed emotions. We must, therefore, admit that 
the subject will always merit grave consideration ; and that the 
public may be congratulated on any improvement which adds in- 
terest to musical science, which refines our pleasure in it, or which 
extends the sphere of its beneficial power. 

We shall proceed to examine the work before us; and to as- 
certain in what degree Mr. Geib has elucidated this fashionable 
science, or facilitated its practical attainment. As an American 
production, his system challenges somewhat more than ordinary 
interest; and the recollection of our late satisfaction in several in- 
stances of American authorship (see particularly our account of 
the ‘* Sketch Bock’’) disposes us to sit down to the task with 
complacent good humour. 

The author’s Preface is a ‘* Curiosity of Literature,” and we 
must bring our readers acquainted with it. As it is elaborate, 
and obviously prized by the writer, if we indulge a smile over it, 
we assure him that it will bea good natured one. We learn from 
the first paragraph that he challenges the attention of the public 
to a ‘new system’ of instruction, and speaks of ‘ extensive and 
liberal patronage.’ He then observes: ‘ It is in my opinion the 
duty of all who direct the public attention to a new road to any 
well known place, to show, in a concise manner, the distance and 
labour that can be saved ; and to point out the defects of the old, 
and the superior advantages of the new ; and by delineating the 
country anterior and posterior to the change which can be effect- 
ed, exhibit at one view all its claims to public support.’ The 
comparison in this sentence we can readily suppose to be a na- 
tional or local suggestion. A new road, a short road, and a good 
road, will for some time to come be an object of special interest 
and importance on the American continent. 

We have often regretted the want of a competent portion of 
literature in our musical professors, that they might speak and 
write on the subject of their calling in a way that should be cre- 
ditable to themselves and their profession. We know well that 
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there are some educated men among them, and we have often felt 
the powerful charm of musical excellence in conjunction with a 
cultivated mind :—we have seen it much enhanced by poetic taste 
and purity of moral sentiment ; and heightened most of all by a 
reverence of Him who is the source of all harmony. With re- 
gard to Mr. Geib, it must certainly be acknowleged that he is a 
teacher of great pretension. He professes, by his system, 

‘ To give scholars that knowledge of music which will capacitate 
them to study the concertos of the greatest masters ; to know how 
to indite and compose music ; play extempore ; prelude with pro- 
priety ; and, to store their minds with the most beautiful figures of 
music selected by analysis from the works of Beethoven, Cramer, 
Haydn, Handel, Mozart, Dussek, Pleyel, &c., without the study of a 
lifetime ; which is usually devoted to acquiring but too generally a 
superficial knowledge only of the subject. After studying music 
many years, I think myself authorized to state, that the principles of 
it are few and simple. And that most writers have viewed the sub- 
ject in the inflated garb of technical pomp ; or have seen it through the 
medium of hypothesis, to themselves clear, though changeable as the po- 
lyedrous crystal ; where every object, glowing with the lustre of the bow 
in endless numbers, duzzles the judgment and excludes the direct and 
steady light of reason.’ 

After this splendid passage. we could not but smile at the fol- 
lowing remark: ‘ the reader will be able to see, by this work, how 
I have simplified the immutable laws of music, to render them 
intelligible to a child ;’ and our readers, we believe, will expect 
any thing rather than plainness and simplicity from Mr. Geib. 
If any persons have imagined that our trans-Atlantic brethren 
were cold, calculating, and selfish, more secure than Sther men 
from the weakness of sentiment and the witchery of imagination, 
—and if Geoffrey Crayon, gentleman, failed to convince them of 
their error,—Mr. Geib will not suffer them to retain it; for they 
must now see that the imagination of man in America may be as 
wild as its wildernesses and lawless as its savages. ** ** We 
find every .thing in the book that bears any relation to the 
theory and practice of music, delivered with a minuteness of de- 
tail, and a diversity of representation, that are very distracting 
and distressing to the reader:—the subject is exhausted. Mr. 
Geib is certainly a clever man, with an extensive fund of musical 
knowledge: but, from some infelicity, he has failed to give it to 
the public in a form as creditable to himself and useful to others 
as it might have been assumed.—.Month. Rev. Nov. 1821. 





Art. 3.—A Grammar of Botany, illustrative of Artificial as well as 
Natural Classification, with an Explanation of Jussieu’s System. 
By Sir James Epwarp Smiru, M. D. F. R.S. &c. &c. President 
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of the Linnzan Society. 8vo. pp. 262, and Plates, London, 
1821. [J. V. Seaman, New-York, 1822.] 


It is singularly fortunate when the great adepts in any science 
condescend to teach and illustrate its elementary principles ; 
for none can be better qualified to appreciate and to generalize 
its essential doctrines, or to exhibit them with perspicuity and 
correctness to others. Among the benefits, therefore, which 
the learned and zealous President of the Linnzan Society has 
conferred on botany, is his Introduction to its Physiology and 
Arrangement, which has already reached a fourth impression. 
With the view, however, of rendering it still more completely 
serviceable, and enabling the purchasers of the early editions 
to have the supplementary information in a separate form, he 
has been induced to publish the present compendious volume, 
the contests of which are neatly illustrated by many well- 
executed plates. In the first five chapters, which exhibit 
precise and methodical definitions of the parts of a plant, and 
their uses, no technical language is employed but such as was 
unavoidable ; and the materials are so succinctly and consecu- 
tively arranged, that they may, without any very arduous effort, 
be impressed on the memory, and thus lay an accurate and 
stable ground-work of botanical education. The theory of 
systematical arrangement, which is treated in the same abbre- 
viated form in the sixth chapter, will also require to be well 
fixed in the mind, as it directly leads to the apprehension and 
practical application of the. Linnzan artificial distribution ; 
which, with a few modifications, is unfolded in the seventh 
chapter. *The sequel of the work is occupied with a masterly 
and dispassionate exposition of De Jussieu’s and Linné’s natu- 
ral orders, including various corrections and appos:te remarks, 
with repeated references to the improvements of Brown, 
Gertner, and others. Throughout, Sir James Smith keeps 
steadily in view the appropriate uses and respective value of 
the two descriptions of method ; and he justly assigns to Linné 
the priority of having suggested and attempted a mode of 
classifying plants according to their natural affinities. It is 
erroneous. therefore, and even detrimental to the interests of 
science, to talk of the artificial and natural arrangements as rival 
systems, since each has its own particular object; and the one 
tnay be compared to an encyclopedia, in which the subjects 
are disposed alphabetically, and the other to a general or phi- 
losophivai chart of the various departments of knowledge and 
art, laid down in the order of their relations and dependencies. 
From the preface, we are led to anticipate a more ample eluci- 
dation of the natural orders in the Flora, ‘ which has so long 
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been promised to the British reader in his own language ;? and 
the fulfilment of which will complete an excellent vernacular 
passport to the varied botany of our island. (Month. Rev.) 





[The following is the style and title with which the Sketch 
Book appears in a French dress. ] 


Ant. 4 —Voyage d’un Américain a Londres, ou esquisses sur les Moeurs 
aeagiatoan et Américaines ; Traduit de anglais de M. Irwin Wasine- 
ton ; 2 vol. in 8vo, bienimprimés. Ponthieu. Paris. 


* 


Le succés de ce bel ouvrage est universel en France comme 
en Angleterre. Jamais Goldsmith n’a rien produit de plus char- 
mant. L’ingénieux auteur a su prendre tous les tons, avec cette 
supériorité qui caractérise les hommes d’un grand génie; et 
toutes les classes de lecteurs liront le Voyage d’un Américain 
avec autant de plaisir que d’intérét. L’ Abbaye de Westminster 
est un morceau comparable aux plus admirables productions 
de M. Chateaubriant. Dans le Coeur brisé, c’est le sentiment 
le plus tendre qui enchante. Les plus gracieux morceau de 
Y Ermite de la Chaussée-d’Antin ne sont pas au-dessus de la de- 
scription des fétes de oel chez les Anglais, de la petite Bre- 
tagne, etc., el nous ne connaissons rien 4 quoi on puisse com- 
parer La légende de Sleepi-Hollow, et Vétonnante originalite 
des aventures de Ripp-Van-V nkle. 

Le Voyage d’un Américain & Londres a chez les Anglais une 
vogue immense. Les Frangais Vent apprécié avec autant de 
bienveillance ; et quoique publi¢ a peine depuis un mols, U n’en 
reste qu’un trés-petit nombre d’exemp tlaires. 





Memoirs of a Life, chiefly passed in Pennsylvania, within the last 
Sixty Years. 8vo. [Mr. Graydon is the Author. Philad.] Black- 
wood. Edinburgh. 1822. 


This book may, perhaps, hold a distinguished rank among 
the products of the Trans-atlantic press: and we doubt not, it 
is a fair specimen of the average state of American Litera- 
ture [!] Mr. Galt. [author of the “ Annals of the Parish,” 
“ Sir Andrew Wylie,” &c. and of a Preface to this work, ] per- 
haps overrates it a little, in stating it to be “ rich in the various 


excellencies of style, description, and impartiality,” and in 


feeling assured that it * will obtain for its author no mean place 
among those who have added permanent lustre to the English 
language.” This-is not exactly the impression it has left upon 


our minds; but i: is idle to quarrel about differences of taste ; 
and, 'f Mr. Galt really thinks ‘ius, he is, no doubt, quite right 
in having r re published the volume in EF dinburgh ; ; and we hope 
he has secured himself from the possibility of being undeceived 
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by the unanswerable argumentum ad crumenam.—Auto-biogra- 
phy is, perhaps, more amusing to the writer than to the 
reader; and we can easily understand the difficulty of blot- 
ting when self is the theme ; but if an author forgets to erase, 
the critic may apply a safe remedy, by remembering not to 
transcribe. We shall content ourselves, therefore, with briefly 
noticing, that the Pennsylvanian is of right American lineage. 
His father was an Irish settler, and his mother was born in 
Barbadoes, of German and Scotch parents. His mother hav- 
ing been left a widow early, superintended a boarding-house 
in Philadelphia; and among the other guests of her table, once 
numbered Sir William Draper. The son was bred to the law, 
and seems to have been a bit of a rake in his time; for he 
tells us that he lived with players and metaphysicians, and 
apes the style of Lovelace, in his correspondence with the 
adies, 

On the assembly of Congress at Philadelphia, in 1775, our 
author received a commission as Captain. In the engagement 
at Fort Washington, he was taken prisoner, and in that capacity 
saw many strange varieties of the fortune of war. Through 
the exertions of his mother, he was released on his parole : 
and he did not a second time expose himself to military haz- 
ards. As he advanced in life, bis patriotism appears to have 
cooled. He preferred Burke’s reasonings on the French Revo- 
lution, to those of Tom Paine; and he has at length subsided 
into a belief, little compatible with his juvenile ardour, “ that 
England has long been, and still is, fighting the battle of the 
civilized world.” British Critic, March, 1822. 





Art. 5.—A Voyage of Discovery into the South Sea and Beering’s 
Straits, for the purpose of finding out a North-East Passage, 
undertaken in the Years 1815, 16, 17, and 18, in the ship Ruric, 
under the command of Orro Von Korzesus. In 3 vols. 8vo. 
Illustrated with numerous Plates and Maps. London. 

This voyage was undertaken under the immediate patronage 
and at the sole expense of Count Romanzoff. The vessel 
destined for the purpose was the Ruric, of 180 tons burthen 
only, which enabled it, from its small draft of water, to ap- 
proach more in-shore, and observe the coast more minutely 
than a larger vessel could have done. Jt contained, notwith- 
standing, every thing that was desirable for the purposes of 
health and comfort; for of al! the crew, including two natural- 
is's,a physician, anda painter, only one died, though the voyage 
lasted three years. 

In the South Sea, Captain Kotzebue had the pleasure of 
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raising 2 monument to the fame of the promoter of his expe- 
dition, and also to the memory of his two brave countrymen 
Kutusoff and Suwarroff; and naming after Count Romanzoff a 
beautiful island which he discovered in latitude 14. 57. 20. 
south, longitude 140. 20. 30 west, and two groups of islands, 
which he discovered not far from the Penrhyn islands, after 
the military heroes. Of the inhabitants of some of these newly 
discovered islands, a most captivating picture is given, particu- 
larly of those of Radack, one of the chain of coral islands, 
the navigation of which is very dangerous. They seem to 
resemble, in integrity and benevolence, the natives of the 
Pelew islands ; their manners are strictly modest; their forms 
are slender and symmetrical; and their dances extremely 
graceful. The dangerous voyage of Beering’s Straits he was 
obliged to make with only one officer on board to relieve him 
in his arduous duty of keeping watch, as well as of commanding 
the vessel; being obliged to leave his second lieutenant at 
Kamtschatka on account of his health. On the morning of 
June 20th, 1815, they descried Beering’s island, the high rocks 
of which, covered with snow, afford only an ungenial prospect 
to mariners. ‘The work shows the perseverance and courage 
of Captain Kotzebue and his crew, and their discoveries, are 
set forth in that simple way which is always indicative of merit 
in the narrator, and attaches an interest to the narrative, which 


is to be searched for in vain in more elaborate details. New Mo. 





Art. 6.—-Elements of Medical Logick, illustrated by practical 
Proofs and Examples. The Second Edition, with large Addi- 
tions, particularly in the practical part. By Sir Gitperr Brane, 
Bart., F. R. S., &c. and Physician to the King. 8vo. London. 
1821, [and Hartford.] (Month. Rev.) 


All who are in any degree acquainted with the subjects which 
engage a physician’s attention, and with the unceasing revolu- 
tions of medicine, must readily acknowledge the importance of 
any code of instructions which shall serve to guide the medica! 
inquirer in his pursuit after truth. Hitherto, a liberal educa- 
tion, and an acquaintance with the rules of correct reasoning in 
general, have afforded him the only protection against error ; 
and these, we still think, are his best and perhaps his sole secu- 
rities. At the same time, we have to express our obligations 
to the veteran Sir Gilbert Blane, for the meritorious exertions 
which he has made in the work before us, in order to point out 
instances of faise reasoning among medical authors; and to 
hold up, ina conspicuous light, the various causes which have 
impeded the progress of medical science. He has enumerated 
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and discussed at some length many of those sources of error 
which have misled physicians, and retarded in a remarkable 
manner the progress of medical improvement. These are six 
in number :—hypothetical reasoning ; diversity of constitution ; 
the difficulty of. appreciating the efforts of nature, and distin- 
guishing them from the operations of art; superstitién; the 
ambiguity of language; and the fullacy of testimony. Early 
prejudices, deference to authority, and the influence of fashion, 
are also stated in conclusion, as powerful auxiliaries to the 
causes already named, in betraying the medical inquirer into 
error. , 

The opinion of the public on the merits of the Elements of 
Medical Logick has been favourably pronounced by the appear- 
ance of a new edition: and very many improvements have 
been made on submitting the work a second time to the press. 





Medicina Clerica ; or Hints to the Clergy for the heathful and comfort- 
able Discharge of thetr Ministerial Duties. 12mo. London. 


This is an age for making things easy. We have “ Read- 
ing made Easy,” and Chemistry made easy, and Political Eco« 
nomy made easy ; andsoonthrough the whole circle of the arts 
and sciences, to suitall degreesof capacity, from that of children 
six years of age, to that of children six feet high. Not, however, 
till this little volumec:me before our notice did we ever meet 
Praying made easy. The motto is the exhortation of Paul to 
Timothy, “ Drink no longer water, but use a little wine, for thy 
stomach’s sake, and thine often infirmities.” Not conceiving 
it particularly necessary to enforce on the attention of our mod- 
ern clergy the duly of attendi..g to this precept of their great 
predecessor, we proceed to the work itself, which opens with 
sundry directions, some of them very judicious ones, for ma- 
king churches healthful, and dry, and warm, and comfortable, 
which last word seems to have peculiar charms for the author. 
From the church we proceed to the churchman 3and here we 
find special directions for making him comfortable also : we 
leave these hints relative to the outward man, to attend to mat- 
ters of asomewhat more spiritual nature. These are the theo- 
ry and philosophy of knecling, which, it seems, exceedingly puz- 


ziedthe worthy author foi three years. We cannot follow him 


through all his perplexities on this subject,—how sometimes he 
found his toes wanted support, and sometimes his knees. The 
worthy divine at last acccomplishes a kneeling-stool much to 
his mind ; and which, we imagine, is somewhat of a diff rent 
construction from that used by the late Madame Elizabeth of 
trance, which to the beholder appeared of crimson velvet suit- 
ably stutied, but when she knelt on it, the top was rever-ed, 
iid presented only hard and unequal knots. Mew Mo. Mag. 
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Aart. 7.—4An Essay on the History of the English Government and Con- 
stitution, from the Reign of Henry VII. to the present Time. By 
Lord Joun Russert. Crown 8vo. pp. 32 London, 1821. 
To comment on all the matters which, am this little volume, 

Lord J. Russell has brought before us, w ‘ould be to discuss al- 
most every subject connected with poli tics and political econo- 
my. If our limits allowed, we should gladly contribute to the 
dissemination of his opinions on the National Debt, Parliament- 
ary Reform, Public Schoo!s, Liberty of the Press, Parties, &c. : 
for nothing can be more interesting to the public than an 
acquaintance with the political creed of iis legislators, and a 
knowledge that the opinions which they entertain on great con- 
stitutional questions have not been lightly embraced, but are 
convictions of the mind, honestly and laboriously attained by a 
course of historical research. The book, however, is presented 
to the public in so accessible a shape that there can be no doubt 
of its extensive circulation: but we repeat that it is too brief, for 
it presumes a greater stock of historical knowledge in the reader 
than can fairly be expected: though, as the author intimates, it 
will ¢ provoke the wits and excite the thoughts of other men.’— 

A few words on another subject and we have done. 

In the course of his observations, Lord John frequently quotes 
that most sagacious political writer Machiavel, and that ‘ much- 
debated work,’ as he calls it, “ The Prince.”? Bacen and Rous- 
seau saw the real drift of the Florentine secretary in this ‘ much- 
debated work ;? while Harington, Clarendon, and many other 
writers of celebrity , eer (hat its author wanted to throw an 
ee on monarchy. A letter in the Harleian Miscellany, vol. 

i. p- 55., settles the point: it is entitled ** Machiavel’s Vindica- 
tion of himself against the Imputation of Impiety, Atheism, and 
other high Crimes, extracted from his Leiter to his Friend Ze- 
nobio Buondelmonte.”? At the close of it he says: 

‘I now come to the last branch of ny charge, “which is, that J 
teach princes villany, and how to enslave and oppress their subjects. 
If any man will read over my book of ‘ The Prince’ with impartiality 
and ordinary charity, he will easily perceive that it is not my inten- 
tion therein to recommend that government, or those men there de- 
scribed, to the world: much less to teach men to trample upon good 
men, and all that is sacred and venerable upon earth, laws, religion, 
honesty. If I have been a little too punctual in describing these mon- 
sters, and drawn them to the life in all their lineaments and colours, I 
hope mankind will know them the better, to avoid them ; my treatise 


being both a satire against them and a true character of them. Who- 
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ever in his empire is tied to no other rules than his own will and lust 
must either be a saint or a very devil incarnate ; or if he be neither of 
these, his life and reign are like to be ver y short,’ &c. &c. 

Those who are acquainted with the history of Florence will 
not ask why Machiavel should conceal his principles under a 
veil of irony almost impenetrable. [fe was deeply involved in 
the conspiracy of the Soderini, in the year 1494, by which the 
three sons of the great Lorenzo de’ Medici (Piero, who succeed- 
ed his father in the government of F lorence. and his two bro- 
thers Giovanni and Giuliano) were proclaimed enemies to their 
country, and obliged to flee from its vengeance. In the year 
1512, the family of the Medici were restored by the assistance 
of Pope Julius Il. and of Ferdinand of Spain: and Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, the eldest son of the deceased Piero, assumed the reins 
of government. As usual in such cases, all those were now re- 
moved who had been tn office under the republic ; and Machia- 
vel, with an unshaken fortitude, underwent the ignominy and 
the pains of torture, which were in vain inflicted on him for the 
purpose of procuring informaticn relative to the actors in the 
conspiracy. Under the reign of this Lorenzo, who died a VIC~ 
tim to his debaucheries, Machiavel wrote ‘“ The Prince ;” a cir- 
cumstance sufficient to account at once for the satire which cha- 
racterizes it and the secresy which attended it.—.Vonthly Re- 


view, Feb. 1822. 


Art. 8.—.4 Foreigner’s Opinion of England, Englishmen, English- 
women, English Manners, Morals, Domestic Life, Arts and Artists, 
Laterature, Criticism, Education, Universities, Clergy, Seciavtins, 
Nobility, Parties, Politics, Laws, Lawyers, Merc hants. Commerce, 
Charities, Fashions, Amusements, and a Variety of other interesting 
Subjects, including Memorials of Nature and Art, comprised in a 
Series of free Remarks, the result of personal Observation during 
a residence of Two Years in Great Britain. By Curistian Av- 
custus Gotriiee Gave. Translated from the original German 
by Thomas Horne. 3 Vols. Crown 8vo. London, 1821. [Wells 
& Lilly, Boston. ] 

Mr. Gepe seems to have resided about two years in Eng- 
land, viz. in 1802 and 1803, when his opinions were formed and 
committed to paper; and his translator does not favour us with 
any preface, or indulge us with any statement of the reasons 
which induced him to undertake the translation of a work writ- 
ten so long since. Nor has the reader any assistance beyond 
his own research to ascertain the precise time of which Mr. 
Geede is speaking, for not a date is to be seen throughout the 
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volumes. ‘This writer has left no subject untouched : :—manners, 
politics, religion, and the arts, all pass before him in review, 
though his remarks contain nothing that is either very profound 
or very novel. 

As far as we can draw any meaning from some mystical pas- 
sages interspersed through these volumes on the nature of con- 
stitutions, and on the partie s in England, we conceive that the 
writer is a sort of eye :---yet he once ‘vellenal to mount the 
cupola of St. Paul’s in company with ‘his worthy fmend Dr. 
A oe,’ whom he on ribes as ‘a zealous patriot,’ ‘for declaring 





9 


that he would net survive the subjection of the liberties of Eng- 
land to military dise ipline. 

On another occasion, also, the author very fairly records two 
eulogies on Mr. Fox; one pronounced by a gentleman to his 
son, begging him LO obse ‘rve that lusty man particularly, and to 
let bis unage sink deep in his mind, for that he had done great 
things for his country.—Jbid. 





Art. 8.—Memoirs of the Merican Revolution ; including a Narratize 
of the FE apedition of General Xavier Mina: to which are annexed, 
some Observations on the Practicability of Opening a Commerce 
between the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans, through the Mexican 
Isthmus, in the Province of Oaxaca, and at the Lake of Nicaragua ; 
and on the vast Importance of such Commerce to the civilized 
World. By Writ. Davis Ropinson. 2 Vols. 8vo. London, 
1821. [Philadelphia.] 

Tuis book appears to offer high claims to public confidence ; 
and, although [ ! ] it 1s animated by that re publican spirit which 
may be called natural to a citizen of the United States, yet the 
author had visited personally the provinces which he describes, 
was intimately acquainted with the individuals whom he charac- 
terizes, and paints every thing with the hues of a vivid fidelity, 
if not with the grey coldness of impartiality. ‘The narrative em- 
braces the causes and origin of the Mexican revolution, and es- 
pecially details the romantic expedition of General Xavier Mi- 
na; who, like another Fernando Cortez, had nearly overturned 
the Mexican empire at the head of as small a band of soldiers : 
the Creole patriotic party serving, ike new Tlascalans, to rein- 
force his statf with numerous allies accustomed to the local sort 
of warfare. A poetic degree of interest is attached to the histo- 
ry of this noble martyr of independence, whose abortive enter- 
prise wil perhaps one dav occupy the tragic pen of some Mexi- 
ean dramatist. 
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Mr. Robinson appears to have acted as supercargo over some 
investments of arms and ammunition, with which certain Ameri- 
can merchants had agreed to supply the insurgents ; and he was 
received ina friendly manner on landing at Boquilla di Piedra, 
(a post then in possession of the revolutionists on the coast of Ve- 
ra Cruz,) at the head quarters of Don G. Victoria, the command- 
ant-general of the he forces. Some difficulties having oc- 
curred in paying the drafis of which Mr. R. was the bearer, he 
was forwarded to ‘Tehuacan, where partial payments were made, 
and next addressed to Guasacualco: but the troops who escort- 
ed him having been surprised by the royalists at Playa Vicente, 
he was obliged to surrender himself to the Spanish authorities, 

and to claim the benefit of the indulto, or amnesty offered by 
the crown. He was however sent to Europe ; ; and finding, after 
his arrival at Cadiz, and after some correspondence with the 
American ambassador, that his case would probably terminate in 
a sentence of banishment to the African fortress of Ceuta, he de- 
termined toattempt an escape. He succeeded, and went on board 
an American vessel, which lay at Gibraltar, and took him to Phi- 
ladelphia.—The business of Mr. R. in the Mexican territories, 
if liable to the charge of commercial contraband, had nothing i in 
it of rebellious hostility : but there was unluckily a Doctor John 
Hamilton Robinson, who was a brigadier-general in the service 
of the Mexican patriots, for whom the author was mistaken ; and 
his assertions of non-identity were placed to the account of fraud. 

During his sojourn among the patriot-forces, the writer had 
the opportunity of consulting the journal of Mr. Brush, commis- 
sary-general of Mina; of collecting various local newspapers, 
and other native sources of intelligence ; of reading memoirs of 
the revolution drawn up by a Creole ; and, above all, of obser- 
ving on the spot the scene of adventure. Since his return, he 
has obtained a perusal of the correspondence of General Mina 
with various distinguished individuals in Europe, and has thence 
been supplied with particulars of the early biography of his hero. 
With these materials he was well prepared for his undertaking, 
and has reason to expect an extensive attention to his book, the 
execution of which does credit to the literature of Philadelphia. 

These volumes form a welcome contribution both to the his- 
tory and the seography of the Mexican provinces. ‘The con- 
vulsions whici rocked the cradle of their liberties will long be 
contemplated with affectionate interest ; and the fortunate struc- 
ture of the region, which, owing to its great elevation above the 
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level of the sea, presents a Grecian climate in a tropical latitude, 
will secure to it a perfection of prosperity, and a comprehension 
of productive powers, not eisewhere united on the surface of the 
terrestrial globe. 

Xavier Mina united humanity, courage, and military science, 
and was worthy from his virtues to become intrusted with the 
generalship of the armies of freedom: but he had perhaps less 
of the statesman than of the officer; and consequently he did 
not make all possible use of his short practical connection with 
the insurgents of the interior, in procuring for himself a formal 
delegation of the supreme command. Some convention of re- 
presentatives should have been called to bestow moral authority 
on his military measures, which had too much the appearance 
of a piratical inroad, and too little of the dignity of an insurrec- 
tion for independence.—/bid. 





Ant. 10.—Views of Society and Manners in America; in a Series of 
Letters from that Country toa Friend in England, during the Years 
1818, 1819, and 1820. By an Englishwoman. 8vo. pp- 520. 
London. [Bliss & White, New-York. ] 


Ir, when compared with the fair sex, men be allowed to trace 
with greater force, fulness, and exactness, the physical and po- 
litical features of a country; its geology and natural history ; 
the character of its mountains, rocks, seas, and rivers; the prin- 
ciples of its government; the strength and discipline of its ar- 
mies and navies; the extent and nature of its foreign as well as 
domestic commerce and connections; still, in compensation to 
the ladies, it will be conceded. in return, that they are peculiarly 
quick in discerning, and equally happy in portraying, those de- 
licate lineaments of moral character which frequently elude the 
notice of our obtuser organs. Yet perhaps it is true that they 
are prone to draw a flattering though a resembling portrait of 
the original; and to this complaisance they may be insensibly 
led by the desire of returning good offices. Into whatever so- 
ciety introduced, they are received with a smile of complacency 
and welcome: the air of benignity and cheerfulness which 
beams from their own countenances is communicated to those 
around them: in the company of females, the roughest of us 
soften down the asperities of our nature ; and we at least endea- 
vour to suppress and conceal them from observation. The effort 
is laudable on our part, as a homage paid to the sex: they feel 
it accordingly, acknowledge it. and gracefully remunerate the 
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courtesy with their usual good nature, by every indulgence that 
iS compatible with fidelity in the delineation of the portrait. 

Miss Wright—if that be the name of the lady, as we have 
understood it is, to whom we are indebted for the instructive 
and amusing volume before us—lauded at New-York evident- 
ly more than half an American in her teelings. Her remarks 
on the first American Congress; on the establishment of the 
Federal Republic and its founders; on the character and in- 
terests of el diflerent sections ofthe confederacy, ‘and their 
influence on the floor of Congress ;? on the history of the state 
of Vermont; and on numbertess historical sketches of events 
which took place in the American war ;—wil very probably, 
by many readers, be considered as occupying an unre; asonable 
space. How far the republican partialities, which Miss Wright 
imbibed during her residence in the American States, may in- 
terfere with the favourable reception to which her work is en- 
titled by the variety of interesting information which it con- 
tains, we are unabe to say: but she has doubtless made up her 
mind to incur a certain decree of hostility, which she might feel 
it beneath her to avoid by a more pruc lential and less unreser- 
ved expression of her sentiments. 

True patriots will lay aside their own hostilities when the 
enemy is at their gates, but it has h: appene -d sometimes that they 
resume them 0» his expulsion. It is well known that an active 
competition for ascendancy long existed in the United States 
between the Federalists and the Anti-federalists. This struggle, 
which had been renewed with redoubled violence under the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Jefferson, and which we perfectly well re- 
member to have been hailed by some uniriendly prophets on 
this side the Atlantic as the hi: arbinve ‘r of an entire dissolution of 
the republican government, was finally closed at the breaking 
out of the second war with this country :—a war which, in its 
progress, cemented all parties, established the national inde- 
pendence of America, and perfected the civil union.—Monthly 
Review, March, 1822. 





Art. 11.—.1 visit to North America, by Aptarp Wexsy, Esq. of South 
Rauceby, Lincolnshire. London. 

Tue motto of Mr. Welby is, ‘“ Nothing extenuate,—nor aught 
set down in malice :”’ the promise of which he may possibly have 
kept; but though he may have extenuated nothing, and set down 
nothing i in malice, it is quite manifest to us that he has recorded 
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wuch in prejudice, in misconception, and in absolute ignorance. 
—He seems to belong to the Smelfungus class of travellers, who 
go out growling, growi during their progress, and come home to 
grow! in print. The hap of his temper appears to have been 
sadly ruffled shortly after his arrival in America, by an unlucky 
incident. Mr. W elby travelled with a man-servant and a bull- 
dog, both faithful and therefore valuable companions. Owin 

to the violent heats, the Philadelphians have a very natural fear 
of that’most dreadful of all diseases, hydrophobia, and the dogs, 
it seems, frequently suffer on these occasions. Some days pre- 
vious to the catas strophe, this dog had run off in a high fever.— 
“Such is the rage,” says our indignant traveller, “ against the 
canine species, that carts are sent round the town both here and 
at New-York every two or three days, attended by fellows arm- 
ed with bludgeons and spears, with which they kill every dog 
they meet, and receive | am informed a dollar for each.” Op- 
pressed with grief and indignation at the loss of his dog in this 
manner, Mr. W. set out from Phi iladelphia on his long western 
journey, but immediately met with two “cross adventures,” 

which he considered as ominous. One, the breaking of a three 
gallon bottle of good liquor; the other, his servant taking the 
wrong road, which separated them for one day! And to com- 
plete this series of dre adiul events, the ostler, when told to call 
our unfortunate traveller “early next morning, the drunken old 
beast (he says) told me. I ese: call myself and be damned! Oh 
the blessings of independence ! > exclaims our discriminating ob-. 
server: while he with much simplicity adds, * but I will say this 
for the Americans, that if durmg my stay one other oath was ut- 
tered, it is the most | heard.”? It would be a waste of time to 
trouble our readers with the observations of a man so manifestly 
incapable, either from prejudice, or incapacity, of making any 
worth consideration. When certain English boatmen near Deal 
wanted to extort 100 guineas for half an hour’s labour in helpin; 

the vessel off the sands, and did get 60, Mr. Welby, while noti- 
cing the shameful advantage taken of their situation, adds a sa- 
ving clause about being in charity with human nature: but when 
an American tavern-ke -eper wants to make him pay more than 
he deems just, he persists in giving only what he thinks fit, com- 
pels mine host to follow him 18 miles to a magistrate, who de- 
cides in favour of Boniface ;—and then attributes the whole of 
the American’s conduct to “ rancour against Englishmen ;”’ as if 
the extortions of innkeepers were things quite unheard of in Eng- 
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land or the rest of Europe! Enough of Mr. Welby’s Visit to 
North America, which is not endurable after a recent perusal of 
Miss Wright’s philosophical View af Society and Manners in 
the same country. Mr. Weiby’s view is this—that “ while they 
talk of the moral and religious principle, of true liberty, honesty, 

&c., their actions belie their words, and make them appear a na- 
tion of unprincipled Atheists ;” and integrity, he adds, is at pre- 
sent at so low an ebb in America, “ that the nearest relative or 
friend can scarcely be trusted.”’? As there is not a nation in the 
world to whom this foul picture would apply, and as we know 
that it is peculiarly false with regard to America, it is not too 

much to say, that the painter of it must be an insufferable cox- 


comb and slanderer.—Examiner, Feb. 1822. 





Art. 12.—.Address to those who may be dt: sposed to remove to the United 
States of America, on the Advantages of paquiable lssoczations of 
Capital and Labour, in the Formation of Agricultural Establish- 
ments in the Interior Country. Including Rem: whe on Mr. Birk- 
beck’s Opinions upon this Subject. By Georce Courtaucp. 
évo. pp. 40. London. 

Tus pamphlet is a well-written and seductive * Address,’ on 
the advantages of equitable associations of capital and labour in 
ihe formation of agricultural establishments in the interior. It 
is dedicated to Mr. Rapp, and has particular allusion to his set- 
tlement of “ Harmony” in Indiana, which is another experiment 
on Agrarian economy. very man has his station appointed to 
him, according to his ability, and every one finds his wants sup- 
plied : he goes to the mill for flour, to the apothecary for medi- 
cine, to the store for clothes, and so on, for all things necessary 
for his subsistence. Experiments of this sort have been tried in 
various ages, and in countries the most distant from each other. 
The annals of the Chinese empire testify that for a long period 
of years the earth was enjoyed by its 1nhabitants in common ;* 
and, indeed, the absence of all hereditary titles and dignities, the 
equal division of the parent’s property among his children, and 
the extreme simplicity of all laws relating to the tenure of lands, 
bear an obvious reference to such a state of equality. The ex- 
tent, also, to which sumptuary laws are carried in China, regu- 
lating the dw ellings as well as the apparel of the opulent, point 
very ‘much to this sort of condition. It is there a maxim of state 
that the more spacious the apartments of the rich, the more con- 


* Lord Macartney’s Embassy, vol. ii. p. 157. Quarto edit 
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lined must be the cabins of the poor; and the more splendid the 
establishments of the former, the more miserable will be the 
condition of the latter: “away as the more labour will be 
consumed in supplying the superfiuities, the less remains for 
obtaining the necessaries of life. 

About seventeen or eighteen years have passed since Mr. 
George Rapp and his associates, with some hundreds of labour- 
ing people, emigrated from Germany to the United States, and 
first settled in Pennsylvania; where they cleared land, erected 
dw ellings, mills, and public buildings, and established some use- 
ful manufactures. They remained there eleven years, when an 
opportunity occurred for selling the land to great advantage, in 
consequence of the increasing “populousness of the neighbour- 
hood; and they removed to their present situation, on the east- 
ern side of the Great Wabash, in Indiana, six hundred miles west 
of their former settlement. Here they purchased a much larger 
tract of superior land, and plunged once more into the wilder- 
ness. About six years ago, they deputed a hundred of their 
number from Pennsylvania to prepare accommodation for the 
remainder, who all followed in the next year; and, in the space 
of a little more than four years, these industrious people had 
cleared, fenced, and cultivated fourteen hundred acres of heavy 
timbered land, and planted orchards and vineyards. They 
have now bui't a handsome town.—Here we see the singular ex- 
ample of a large body of people voluntarily and unanimously 
resigning all their individual energies to the despotic control of 
one man, whose word, if Mr. Harris’s account be correct, is as 
imperative as the mandate of the Russian autocrat; yet he has 
no guards, no Bastille, no executioner, to give efficiency to his 
command. He is supreme over all things civil, ecclesiastical, 
political, and commercial ; and his dominions present a general 
— of health and content, with as much order, regulari- 
ty, cheerfulness, and activity, as in Mr. Owen’s establishment at 
Lanark, whose benevolent character and schemes often come 
across us In reading these accounts. The present population of 
the Harmonites is between eight and nine hundred: they have 
erected a large brick church, and mills for sawing, grinding, 
carding, fulling, threshing, &c.; and they have established a 
brewery, and manufactories of wool and cotton, from the raw 
materials to the finished cloth. 

Mr. Birkbeck, and indeed all travellers, have been filled with 
astonishment at the wondrous effects produced by the combina- 
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tion of capital with a large mass of physical strength: but, m 
alluding to the establis shment of the Harmonists and cet of an- 
other reiigious sect, the Shakers, he says that the unnatural re- 
straint which forms so pro minent and revolting a feature in 
these institutions, namely, the discouragement of 1 marriage, ren- 
ders their example, in other re spects so ‘excellent, altogether un- 
availing and unworthy of imitation. He accordingly wishes to 
concentrate capital and population with no other bond of cohe- 
sion than common interest arising out of vicinity, the true ele- 
ments of prosperous community. Mr. Courtauld says, fairly 
enough, if these associations can flourish with the absurd and 
disgusting superstitions attached to them, what may not be ex- 
pected irom a sociely which excludes all that is objectionable 
in them, and simply adopts the principle of co-operation.— 
Monthly Review, Feb. 1822. 





Art. 13.—Remarks made during a Tour through the United States o} 
America, in the Years 1817, 1818, and 1819. By Witutam Texr 
Harris. 12mo. London, 182 Also 8vo. Pamphlet, Liverpool. 
Mr. Harris’s ‘ Remarks’ are very cursory and slight, full of 

sentiment and description: but his tour was extensive, and his 
letters would doubtless be very gratifying to his friends. He is 
in love with America; and he attributes the distress, to which 
multitudes of the English there are reduced, very materially to 
their own improvidence. He asserts that the Germans, who 
come over in great numbers as redemptioners, obtain (with very 
few excep tions) considerable property, and that they are sober, 
industrious, and persevering: while the English more frequently 
indulge themsels e s in drinking, or, being weavers and mechanics, 
are disinclined to iurn their hands to agricultural employment, 
from which they might immediately obtain relief._—Jbid. 





Art. 14.—.1 Visit to the Province of Upper Canadain 1819. By 
James StracHan. 8vo. London. 

Mr. Stracwan published his work with the professed view 
of diverting the tide of emigration from the United States to the 
British province of Upper ‘Canada; but two other objects are 
equally discernible; one is to blazon forth his own ultra- loyal- 
ism, which perhaps had never been impeached; and the other 
is to depreciate Mr. Birkbeck. Mr. S. abuses the American 
government in language very coarse and scurrilouse—fhrd, 
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Art. 15.— Memoirs of James the Second, King of England; collected 
from various authentic Sources. 12mo. 2 Vols. London, 1821. 


Avtmosrt all the essence of these volumes is extracted from the 
King’s own memoirs, as published by Dr. Clarke from the Stuart 
papers; and the few ingredients taken from Clarendon, Hume, 
and the larger pertion from Sir John Dalrymple, have by no 
means adulterated the royal flavour of the prej varation. ‘It is 
certainly not easy to name the class of readers to which this 
work is adapted. School-boys would find it dull, and not very 
nstructive; for it is a dry narrative of events, unenlivened by 
remarks on their character and influence. As to the state’ of 
science, arts, literature, manners, commerce, and manufactures, 
not a word occurs on those subject Again; if it be not fit for 
school-boys, it is not very like ly bo please the taste, and gratify 
the larger curiosity, of grown up persons. The « -ompiler would 
have done well to have consulted Eve lyn’ s memoirs, Mr. Fox’s 
historical work, Lord John Russell’s life of his ereat a ancestor, 
d&c. &c.: but he has been satisfied with the shorter method of 
taking nearly all his materials {rom the royal! historian himself. 
The portrait drawn, therefore, is just such a one as we might 
expect; and it is no wonder that the treacherous and tyrannical 
measures of Charles the Second, and the stern undisguised des- 
potism of his brother James, are rapidly glanced ov cr, while the 
activity of that * faction which never slumbered.” and which 
never ceased to annoy these virtuous monarchs, receives the 
chastisement due to its enormity! Yet the compiler disclaims 
all party bias. ‘The magnetic f fluid, however, is unconscious] 
imbibed by the patient, who willingly allows the metallic trac- 
tors of some grave and skilful operator to be drawn in myste- 
rious circles around him. We can plainly discern the growing 
influence which they have exercised on the present occasion ; 
and, slight at first, it has insensibly increased, till at last the pa- 
tient has fairly sunken under it. In considering the misfortunes 
of James, all the vices of his reign seem to have been forgotten ; 
and a dangerous degree of interest is attempted to be diffused 
round his character.—/bid. 





Arr. 16-——Memoirs of the Affairs of Scotland, from the restoration of 
King Charles I]. A.D. M.C. LX. By Sir Georce Mackenzie, 
of Rosehaugh, Knight. 4to. pp. 332. Edinburgh, 1821. 

Tue high character of Sir George Mackenzie as a philoso- 
pher, a statesman, and an orator, has long caused the recovery 
of certain of his historical MSS. to be looked on as a serious de- 
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sideratum in our literature. This has been done, in great part, 
by the accidental discovery of a MS. volume, selected from a 
large mass of waste-p: iper, which fell, about four years ago, into 
the hands of a rrocer, for the purposes of his trade. The inter- 
nal evidence of this volume was such-as to authorize, in the 
opinion of Dr. M:Crie, [the author of the lives of Knox and 
Melville,] to whose inspection it was fortunately submitted, its 
being laid before the pablic , as the undoubted production of Sir 
George Mackenzie; and such as it is now pre ‘sented in all its 
original perspicuity of thought, and with all its original inaccu- 
racies, in minor points, upon its head. —New Monthly Magazine 


No. 12. 





Art. 17.—The Royal Military Calendar. 5 Vols. 8vo. London. 

Turis work embraces the actual services of above two thou- 
sand officers, with official accounts of all the actions for which 
honorary distinctions have been conferred on any of them. To 
military men it must be a most desirable and gratifying manual : 
and all those who wish to be acquainted with the principal mili- 
tary events connected with the history of their own country du- 
ring the last century, may refer with pleasure to this detail of 


them.—lZhid. 





Art. 18.—.4 complete Collection of the Treaties and Conventions at 
present subsisting between Great Britain and Foreign Powers. 
Compiled from authentic Documents, by Lewis Herrstet, Esq. 
Librarian and Keeper of the Papers, Foreign Office. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London. 

TueEse treaties have been, we understand, officially transmit- 
ted for the information and guidance of British Ministers and 
Consuls abroad, of the Governors of Colonies, and of the Cap- 
tains of King’s ships on foreign service ; a suflicient testimonial 
of their probable usefulness to those who are placed in impor- 
tant and responsible situations under government. They will 
likewise be found interesting to the commercial and sea- faring 
part of the community at large , Insomuch as they relate to our 
commerce and navigation, the re pression and abolition of the 
slave-trade, and to the privileges and interests of the subjects 
of the high contracting parties. —Jhid. 





Art. 19.—War in Greece. 8vo. pp.45. London. 
Tus pamphlet advocates the character of the modern Greeks, 
as worthy their illustrious ancestors. The arguments respecting 
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the indifference shown to the sufferings of these unfortunate 
Christians by their brethren in this part of Europe, who are sa 
eager to convert the heathen in distant lands, and subscribe to- 
wards every casualty that comes within the course of natural 
events in countries no way connected with them, are forcibly 
expressed, and grounded on incontrovertible facts. —-lbid. 





Art. 20.—Travels in Palestine, through the countries of Bashan and 
Gilead, East of the River Jordan. By J. 5. BuckincHam. 4to. 
pp. 553. London. 

Mr. BuckincHAm combines what are scarcely ever found to 
meet in the same individual, the fearless and hardy habits of a 
sailor by profession, with the reading of a scholar. Early smit- 
ten with a passion for travelling, he began to mdulge it at the 
age of nine years, in a maritime capacity, and in the course of 
the succeeding years of his life he has visited most of the places 
of any note in “the four quarters of the globe. From the mass of 
his observations during his extensive wanderings, he has selected 
those which regard P alestine, and the country which surrounds 
it, wherewith to commence the character of author. That part 
of his route which was directed through the country of Bashan 
and Gilead, East of the River Jordan, has hitherto been the 
boundary of all our know ledge regarding the ancient Judea. As 
this part of Mr. b’s travels is the most attractive in itself, 
so likewise is it that which is the most pleasingly written. 
The account of the ruins of the ancient city of Jerash, its 
triumphal arch, its naumachia, temples, theatres, bridges, aque- 
ducts, and groups of Ionic and Corinthian pillars, must forcibly 
arrest the attention of the antiquary and the scholar, who will 
regret, almost as keenly as the author himself did, that the jea- 
lous suspicions of the Arabs, and the consequent timidity of the 
guides, should have prevented him, and his accomplished com- 
panion Mr. Bankes, from taking more than the view they pre- 
sent of these most splendid remains of antiquity. ‘The Holy Ci- 
ty presents only a disgusting picture of Turkish arrogance and 
Christian knavery and profligacy. All the friars, to a man, are 
discontented with their office of watching over those sacred re- 
mains which probably their forefathers bled to rescue from the 
hands of Pagans ; and among the various reasons assigned by 
each for his remaining in a situation so disagreeable ‘to him, 
such as want of money, want of friends, the fear of offending the 
higher powers, or the utter inability to return to Europe from 
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all these causes combined, not one ever thought of assigning, as a 
motive for his endurance of the evils he complained of, any thing 
like being resigned to suffering for religion’s sake, or delighting 
to remain on cround hallowed to him as the scene of his Sa- 
viour’s ministry. These worthies expresse ~d great satisfaction 
in the prospect of the re-establis ‘hmeat of the e holy Inquisition, 
spoke of Ferdinand in such terms of eulogium as bigotry and 
cunning together prompte -d, and praised him, above every thing 
else, for always giving twice the money that was asked of him 
for any pious purpose. We were glad to find that our present 
King, on the contrary, was in disgrace, on account of having, 
when he was Prince Regent. sent only fifteen hundred pounds 
to the guardians of the Holy Sepuiciire as a present, the King. of 
Spain having just before sent six thousand pounds sterling for 
the same purpose. Parsimony, whea we consider the knaves 
and hypocrites who share the spoil, could not be better practised 
than in this instance.—J/éid, 





Art. 21.—A Narrative of t » Political and Military Events which 
took place at .Vaples in 18 oe 1821. Addressed to the King ot 
the Two Sicilies, by General Wittiam Pere. London. 

We were sanguine, to the last, in the success of the Neapoli- 
tan struggle; and after its sudden and extraordinary failure, 
we always refused to join in the wholesale charge of baseness 
and cowardice against the people of Naples. We did not then, 
nor do we now believ e, that there is any nation in Europe, who, 
after acquiring freedom by a revolution, will surrender that 
blessing to a foreign and detested despotism, without a fierce 
and prolonged defence. We believed further, that the Neapo- 
litans were a brave and spirited people, who would fight for their 
homes and liberty even better than some other European na- 
tions. We saw also in the manner of the Revolution, how com- 
pletely a sense of the necessity of Reform had pervaded every 
class of the community, before the blow was struck. Added to 
which, it was quite clear, that treachery had been busily at 
work on the part of the Holy Alliance and the displaced cor- 
ruptionists of the old Court. General Pepe has confirmed all 
these impressions, has completely developed the treachery to a 
dreadful extent, and has defended the character and vindicated 
the noble exertions of his unfortunate countrymen; for which, 
and for the fine feeling and makly courage displayed in his own 
conduct. he has our gratitude, esteem. and admiration. 
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‘he untortunate Murat had many qualities that might gain 
the affections of the nation; but his government was after all 
that of a soldier, and he was a foreigner, placed on the throne 
by foreign arms ;—an offence which no people ought ever to for- 
get or forgive. The sect of the Carbonari, a sort of political 
freemasons, first came into notice under his government, and 
would certainly have ejected him, had they not been anticipated 
by the Austrians. It is a circumstance not to be overlooked, 
that in-:1813 the Carbonari were protected and encouraged by 
Ferdinand, who was then employing the treacherous policy of 
his fellow ‘Legitimates, and stirring up the Neapolitans against 
Murat by the most earnest and explicit promises of a Liberal 
Constitution ;—promises which received a final and solemn con- 
firmation when his Sicilian Majesty left Palermo to reascend his 
Italian throne. We all know the result: he broke his word in 
the most impudent and profligate manner. He set up the old 
despotism in its worst form, and actually concluded, two months 
only after his Palermitan Proclamation, a secret treaty with the 
Emperor of Austria, binding himself to permit no changes which 
did not assimilate with the Austrian mode of governing Lom- 
bardy! 

General Pepe was nominated to the command of the pro- 
vinces of Avellino and Foggia; and he proceeded to organ- 
ize a force of national guards, by the help of which, and the 
moral spirit constantly inculcated in the secret societies, (which 
by this time included the most respectable and distinguished 
persons in the state,) the formidable public robbers, who had 
long defied the feeble exertions of the court, were entirely rooted 
out. General Pepe had a further view in the formation of the 


national guard—their extreme utility in the inevitable event of 


a Revolution; and in this his expectations were fully borne out 
by the result. ‘The General however did every thing in his 
power to prevent a premature explosion, by which blood might 
have been shed and passions excited, disreputable to the Re- 
formers ;—an anxiety which reflects the greatest honour on this 
brave and excellent man, who had suffered severely in his own 
person from tyranny, and yet had been neither mspired by re- 
venge, nor spoiled by a military education.* So great indeed 


“General Pepe was condemned in his youth for political offences to perpetual 
imprisonment in the dungeon of the island of Marettimo, (an old cistern hollowed 
out of a rock and used for state prisoners,) where he actually suffered three years 
confinement, ‘the details of which,’ he says with a modest and high-minded 
mArevity, “ would make humanity blush.” After the late restoration he was not 
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was his caution, that the first movement took place some hours 
before he had intended it. ‘On the morning of the 2d of July 
(1820) a squadron of the Regiment of Bourbon, which had come 
to Naples for three or four days, sallied forth foueiinie my head- 
quarters at Avellino, proclaiming the Constitutional Monarchy. 
But was it possible for one hundred and twenty cavairy to over- 
turn the system of absolute power which had lasted for ages? 
No, Sire !” 

The following defence of the Carbonari is the most pithy and 
complete we ever saw. 

‘The society of Carbonari has been depicted in frightful colours, 
but how could it be otherwise by the mercenary slaves of absolute 
power! Previous to :ts existence in the kingdoin of Naples, every 
change and popular movement was sure to be followed by pillage and 
crimes. After its introduction among us, the people became prudent 
and moral. If any wretch belonging to this society took part in the 
assassination of Giampetro, that would only prove that in societies ac- 
tuated by the strictest morality, wicked men may contrive to intro- 
duce themselves. The oe of Freemasons, of which the Carbo- 
nari is only a branch, has frequently been under the disagreeable 
necessity of expelling from its body men whose infamous conduct has 
proved them unworthy to belong to it....[t should be recollected that 
it was introduced by an absolute government, who propagated it in 
our — as long as the king, who was then in Sicily, had occasion 
for it. Far from excommunicating the Carbonari, the church at that 
time caused it to be preached by the monks and priests, that the exhi- 
biting the signs of a Car bonaro was sufficient to make St. Peter open 
the gates of Paradise. 

The perfect good order and bloodless quiet with which the 
Revoiution was brought about—the consciousness evinced by 
Ferdinand and his Court of the necessity of an iensadlade sub- 
mission to the popular demands—the universal refusal of the re- 
gular troops to fight against the Reformers in arms—and the 
reneral hearty joy which followed the constitutional triumph; 
—a!l these could not be denied; but then we were told it was a 


only condemned to death, but the Court of Naples caused hired agents to fellow 
him to Spain, where they propagated the vilest slanders against him: among 
others that infamous story, so eagerly copied by English papers, of his having car- 
ried off the army chest. ‘ A calumny so atrocious. would have excited the laugh- 
ter and contempt of my feliow citizens; but the case may be widely different in 
countries ata distance. Your Majesty knows, or ought to know, that the chest in 
question was delivered unfouched to the Paymaster-general Gazzera, and that I 
left in it sums which were due to me, as indemnities attached to my command, 
which I never dreamt of retaining, having then far different considerations a‘ 
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military insurrection ; and the paternity of the Holy Allies was 
anxious to protect E Surope ‘from an example of insubordination 
among armies! If any thing had been wanting to prove how 
perfectly free from all taint of crime or violence the Revolution 
of Naples was, it would have been supplied by the adoption of so 
wretched a piece of hypocrisy on the part of the Conspiracy of 
Despots. But how much more disgusting was it, that the Eng- 
lish Tory journals, to the lasting disgrace of the press and go- 
vernment, took up and repeated this vile cant, this impudent ca- 
lumny ! Had they forgotten that the Brunsw ick F amily sits on the 
British throne by virtue of a Revolution effected by a foreign 
force, in conjunction with the army on Hounslow Heath, and the 
Protestant part of the country? And does it become the adhe- 
rents of that Family, with the phrase of ** Glorious Revolution” 
always in their mouths, to be abusing the still more glorious Re- 
volution of Naples for what, if it were a crime in Italy in 1820, 
must have ruined the character of England in 1688, and made 
the House of Hanover a succession of usurpers ? 

The history of what occurred between the Revolution and the 
Austrian invasion is indeed a melancholy one. ‘The Executive 
was divided and inert: and the Regent, who seems to have been 
a lamentably weak person, was reduced to a stupid inactivity by 
the idea of fight ng against invaders into whose arms the slippery 
old dotard his father had thrown himself. The enthusiasm of 
the people was so great and universal as warranted the most con- 
fident anticipations of triumph. ‘The provinces were maintain- 
ed in perfect order without military aid, (a thing unknown under 


the old despotism.) A guard of safety was organized at Naples - 


—‘ as fine a body of men as were ever seen in any other capi- 
ial of Europe”’—clothed and maintained in active service en- 
tirely at their own expense. ‘The fatal error was committed of 
letting the King go to Laybach. 

The only fighting that took place was in the Abruzzi, where 
General Pepe commanded; and so far from wondering why 
there was so little etsintonmne: it is surprising how fifty men were 
kept together on the advance of the Austrians. The General 
had a frontier of 150 miles to defend against the heavy columns 
of the enemy, with a few battalions of regulars and some half- 
clothed and half-fed militia. He was without money or stores. 
His soldiers were obliged to bivouac in the snow, in which he 
himself had nearly perished. The Austrian General Frimont 


was employing spies and circulating proclamations in his own 
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and the old King’s name, to induce the militia to disband, and 
to corrupt the officers by bribery and promises ; both which re- 
sults, assisted by the desperate state of affairs, were produced in 
several cases. Under all these disheartening circumstances the 
first rencontre took place at Rieti; and it is a fact which com- 
mands the greatest admiration, ** that the Neapolitans supported 
for seven hours a very brisk fire, and that the enemy’s cavalry 
(on which the Austrians particularly pride themselves) failed in 
all the charges which it attempted to make onthem.”’ The re- 
treat which of course followed was attended with a result that 
all military men were prepared for—namely, the impossibility 
of keeping together the militia and raw levies. Yet the Regent 
and the Government were so terrified by this first misfortune, 
or so little devoted to the cause, that they abandoned the coun- 
try to its fate. ‘This conduct-was quite as shameful as their for- 
mer neglect. 

These facts surely afford no ground for imputing to the Nea- 
politans the baseness of cowardice at such a moment. It has 
been the fate of every nation struggling for liberty, under the 
like circumstances, against the regular armies of tyranny, to 
meet with similar reverses at first. Yet a prejudice has cer- 
tainly spread abroad against the unfortunate people of Naples 
on this score, which required such a Narrative as the one before 
us to dispel; and certainly most complete and unanswerable are 
the arguments of its author. ‘In 1811, he observes, “ the 
soldiers of the Prussian army, now so distinguished, blushed to 
call themselves Prussians. If we look farther back, we shall 
find that the same thing happened to the Russians, under Peter 
the Great; and in more recent times, the Americans under Bo- 
livar have met in the beginning with more serious reverses 
than have befallen the Neapolitan militia at Rieti.”? Above all, 
think of the early repulses of the French, even in the full and 
impetuous tide of their first violent revolutionary impulses. 

It is an honest and manly Narrative, which a love of truth and 
a desire to rescue his countrymen from unmerited obloquy have 
drawn from General Pepe. He has fully succeeded in his pur- 
pose, and has rendered an important service to the interests of 
humanity,—meriting not only the gratitude of his compatriots, 
but that of the whole European public. Bold, resolute, uniting 
an enthusiasm almost romantic with the steadiest judgment, he 
has laboured for his country’s good under all circumstances of 
suffering, of threats, of temptations. As the wise and moderate 
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ieader of the Revolution of Naples, his name would go down to 
posterity along with those of Quiroga, Riego, and Sepulveda ; 
as the patient and dignified sufferer, the inflexible patriot, the 
generous and philosophic soldier, he has earned a reputation 
and an immortality of his own.—Examiner, Jan. 1822. 





Art. 22.—-Memoirs of the last Ten Years of the Reign of George the 
Second. By Horace Waxrots, Earl of Orford. From the Orig) 
nal MSS. 2 Vols. 4to. London. 

Untiz within these few years, the French were supposed to 
bear away the palm in that slip-shod mixture of history, biogra- 
phy, and anecdote, which is usually given to the world under 
the denomination of Memoirs. Those who in habit, manners, 
and opinions, approach nearest to the French, most excel in thie 
composition—that is to say, people of a certain rank, who by a 
conventional system of manners and deportment, resemble one 
another throughout Europe. The whole secret of these man- 
ners consists in a species of polite insincerity and external for- 
bearance ; but as nature will not be balked, in proportion as 
she is unreasonably repressed, will she break out into covert 
satire, sly observance, and refined duplicity. Chesterfield, H. 
Walpole, and Lady M. W. Montague, are all instances of this 
truth in England, and almost every body of the olden time in 
France. The spirit of freedom in the British theory of govern- 
ment, no doubt exceedingly qualifies the wriiten consequences 
in the former. In the midst of the frivolous instruction of a 
Chesterfield, a manly and British spirit is occasionally predomi- 
nant; and something of native and genuine principle will often 
qualify the puerile personality, fiddle-faddle, and fondness for 
little wit, of Horace Walpole. As to Lady Mary, she was 
more of a man than either of them; but all three abound in the 
prejudice of station, and in that sort of detraction, irony, and 
persiflage, which is at once so malicious and so attractive. 
Whilst so adapted, however, for the gratification of curiosity, 
and the indulgence of a relish for the piquant and sparkling, we 
doubt if this class of writers be favourable either to the eleva- 
tion of principle, or to the establishment of general truths. An 
exhibition of the springs which move very artificial life may be 
amusing, without being instructive ; and tend rather to confound 
than inform. In looking at the progress s and fate of nations, the 
freaks and fancies of the mob of the powerful, the wealthy and 
the fashionable, seem but to resemble the gambols of the ephe- 
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mera of the pont, and to have the slightest possible connection 
with the less visible but ever moving current of circumstance, 
by which that fate is regulated. In looking at the old body of 
French Memoirs, from those of Cardinal de Retz downwards, 
how little of generai truth is to be collected—how little of a na- 
ture to produce an anticipation even of mighty event which may 
be very near at hand! 

Those readers, to whom the liveliness and anecdote of this au- 
thor form the chief attraction, will look blank at a great portion 
of parliamentary detail, and allusions to petty and unimportant 
party manceuvre ; but so larded is this meagre, and to say the truth, 
neither very candid nor very able statement, with anecdote, 
bon-mot, and secret history, the disappointment of the lighter 
student will be nothing compared to that of the more grave per- 
sonage, who looks to it for a magazine of important historical 
document. The judgment of Lord Orford as a politician, ap- 
pears to us to have been of no very high order, a case very com- 
mon with Dillettant: and dabblers in virtue His appreciation 
of public men and of their conduct in this publication, 1s capri- 
cious, contradictory, and inconsistent in the extreme; and he 
is evidently governed by nothing but his humour at the moment 
of writing. 

Our general conclusion therefore is, that these Volumes are 
to be prized for precisely what the Letters of the Noble Author 
are so valued—the brilliancy and piquancy of their scandal, de- 
traction, secret history, whims sicality, anecdote, and bon-mot. 
The only difference is, that these precious baubles are some- 
what more obscured by heaviness in the setting, from which 
follows the necessary consequence, that they will be purchased at 
ahigher price. This, however, « -annot be too much for the gens 
comme il faut, for the pleasure of perusing a pleasant portion of 
wit and sarcasm at the expense of another’s grandfathers and 
grandmothers, and, in many instances, of the fathers and mo- 
thers of the same.—Examiner, March, 1322. 





Art. 23.—Beobactungen auf Reison in und ausser Deutschland von 
D. A. H. Niemeyer. 

Hamepure is the native place of D. Augustus Herman Nieme- 
yer, who offers to the Europe: in public a series of Observations 
made during his Travels in and out of Germany, and of Reflec- 
tions on the Events and Persons of his own Times. He states, 
im a preliminary discourse, that he is now nearly seventy vears 
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of age, that he enjoys a lively memory, and recollects the ori- 
ginal impressions made upon him by successive political occur- 
rences from the battle of Rossbach to the death of Napoleon ; 
and he proposes to comment on what stiil appears to him im- 
portant among his various remimiscences. <A beginning 1 is made 
with those Travels in England which first elev ated the author’s 
point of view above national considerations to the European 
level. 

The author learnt English of his school-fellow, Samuel 
Thornton, whom he met lifty years afterwards in London, a di- 
rector of the Bank of England. Young Thornton gave him a 
Common Prayer Book ; and he records the strong impression 
made on him by the Camasinl service, and especially by the sen- 


tence, “We commit this body to the ground; earth to earth, . 


ashes to ashes, dust to dust.”’ 
Mr. Niemey er was sent to the university in 1771, but hurries 


over his college years without specily ing the object or place of 


study, which was probably Halle. F ragments, dated 1770, but 
indited afresh, describe Brunswick, Hanover, ; and Bremen, in 
which last town, he laments to say, has not yet been realized 
that coalition of the Lutheran and Calvinist churches, under a 
form of liturgy comprehending Unitarians, which throughout 
Protestant Germany has almost every where else taken place. 
The celebrated astronomer, Olbers, from whose brain sprang 
the planet Pallas, is characterized as an active and benevolent 
physician. Under the great church at Bremen is a catacomb 
called the Bleykeller. Anc iently it was customary, if any fo- 
reigner died at Bremen, there to place the body until orders 
concerning the interment could be received from the kinsfolks. 
Bodies so deposited did not putrefy, but changed, as in the cata- 
combs of Toulouse, into a sort of mummy. ‘The corpse of a 
Countess Stanhope, not yet claimed by the ‘family, has been pre- 
served there above 200 years. The Rathskeller, famous for its 
huge casks of old hock, is also described, and the wine is com- 
pared, in the words of Klopstock, to the German character— 
“Glowing, not boisterous, clear, strong, and void of empty 
foam.” 

Fragments of a journey in [olland succeed, which are dated 
in 1806. As characteristic of the religious turn of the people, 
it is stated, that a Family Bible. edited with explanatory notes 
by the learned orientalist, Dr. Palm, at Leyden, had been sub- 
scribed for by 3000 persons. After visiting Amsterdam and 
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Rotterdam, Mr. Niemeyer embarked at Helvoetsluys for Har- 
wich, which he reached in fifty-six hours. He lands, laughs at 
the Martelio towers, dislikes the squat compactness of an En- 
glish dwelling, ascends, with great admiration and delight, the 
Londo: n coach, of which a vignette engraving is given. The 
ever-thickening throng of houses, carriages, and men, which an- 
nounce the approach to the metropolis, produces a shining im- 
pression. The foot- -pavements and the shops dazzle in their 
turn. At length, the general features grow familiar, and the de- 
iails of admiration succeed. 

In the chapter on Manners, some curious remarks occur on 
the singular way in which the English spend their Sunday. No 
other Protestant nation, no other Christian nation, keeps the 
sabbath in so unjewish and unscriptural a manner. ‘The litera- 
ry ignorance of John Knox appears to have occasioned this un- 
classical blunder, which is now consecrated by habit and by law. 
The Jews at all periods have interpreted the decalogue, as com- 
manding a merry holiday on the sabbath, a relaxation from toil, 
a suspension of cares, an exhilaration of the spirits, a cheer _ 
the bodily frame. ‘They danced at the feast of the Lord i 
Shiloh, (Judges xxi, 19.) ‘These early dances of worship did et 
at all accord with later ideas of decency; for when David 
brought up the ark of God from Obed-edom, (2 Samuel, vi, 20,) 
the daughter of Saul reproached the king with having, like one 
of the vulgar, uncovered himself shamefully. After the building 
of the temple, a greater degree of refinement and decorum was 
introduced, and the sacred dances were confided to an appropri- 
ate trained band of dancers; but these ballets were continued 
as a part of weekly worship; and some of the psalms were sct 
to minuet and jig tunes, for the purpose of being performed du- 
ring the dance; for instance, the 149th, (see *Lorin’s commen- 
tary,) and the 150th. ‘These dances, accompanied with songs, 

were gradually improved into operas, which were regularly ex- 
hibited on sabbath-days in the temple itself; and some of these 
operas had so Aristophanic a character as to have represented 
the scourging of Helodorus. After the conquest of Judea by 
Alexander and his successors, the Greek language became so 
prevalent at Jerusalem that these sacred dramas were given 1n 
Greek, and among the Apocrypha has been preserved a chorus 


* In utroque psalmo nomine chori intelligi posse cum certo instrumento homines 
ad sonum ipsius tripudiantes: and again, de tripudio, seu de multitudine sultan- 
tium et concinnentium, minime dubito 
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of one of them, entitled the Song of the Three Holy Children. 
Ezekiel, a Jewish poet, who flourished about forty years before 
Christ composed a tragedy on the Exodus of the Israelites from 
Egypt, of which fragments remain. The Spanish mystery, Las 
Profetias de Daniel, has perhaps traditionally preserved another 
canvas as ancient as Christianity. 

There is no reason to suppose that the early Christians in the 
least swerved from the notorious practice of the Jews, or that 
they objected to sacred dramas and mysteries on Sundays, when 
these were compatible with their own religion. All temples 
were then theatres ; and it was against frequenting pagan tem- 
ples that the declamations of the fathers were directed. Chris- 
tianity was first taught throughout the north of Europe, by 
means of the stage. The mysteries and miracle-plays of the 
first missionaries had familiarized the prominent incidents of 
biblical history, long before the art of reading could have been 
called in to communicate the chronicles themselves. If mo- 
dern missionaries had as much zeal and sense as those of the 
church of Rome, they would adopt in savage nations the same 
method of address, and would represent, chiefly in pantomime, 
and with illustrative scenery, the Creation, the Deluge, the Ex- 
odus, the adventures of David, and the miracles of Christ. Re- 
ligion is less ‘beloved, and the stage less moral, in consequence 
of the dissolution cf their original alliance. Let it not be feared 
that religion would be degraded by thus mingling with our plea- 
sures; this depends on the skill and excellence of the poet. 
Who that has seen Racine’s 4thalie performed at the opera- 
house in Paris, but must allow that one evening spent at such 
an exhibition impresses more indelibly the finest passages of 
scripture, (read the chorus out Punivers est plein de sa magni- 
jicence,) and enlivens more powerfully a feeling for the beauties 
of piety, than a month’s attention to the lessons at church? An- 
other valuable end is attained. By the learned and appropri- 
ate character of the decorations, a curious knowledge of Jewish 


habits and ceremonies is widely scattered among the people, - 


and distinctly engraved on the memory. The pulpit often la- 
bours to communicate such information: but how slowly, how 
imperfectly it succeeds! A theatric chorus of Levites in proces- 
sion, a scenic inside view of the temple, teaches more at a glance 
concerning Jewish costume and ritual than a week’s poring over 
Godwin’s .Mosés and Aaron. In Oxford and Cambridge, at least, 
and as a mean of instructing theologic students, who in England 
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are lamentably ignorant, such biblical dramas should be regu- 
larly exhibited MeSane the young clergy. 

But in England such, and indeed any amusements, are igno- 
rantly held to be irreligious. ‘The theatres are shut, concerts 
are deemed a profanation, cards are forbidden, a woman may 
not be seen to knit or sew, nora man heard to sing or laugh ; 
all must wear the face of gloom, and bear the ennwi of idleness ; 
many seem to put on mourning. No‘books but of a spiritual 
cast may be opened; no parties of pleasure made for jaunts or 
festivity. Much neatness of dress is however observed; and 
the women of the inferior classes usually pass the whole Satur- 
day night in washing the linen of the family, that their husbands 
and children may appear cleanly at chure h; they also wash the 
floors and stairs, but this is done in concealment: No one rises 
early on the Sunday. Only milk is suflered to be sold. The 
bakers supply no fresh bread; pious persons, however, bake 
their dinners at public ovens, or dine on cold meat, in order to 
spare their servants the sin of cookery. About nine in the 
morning, the bells of the churches begin a funeral toll, which 
every quarter of an hour increases in rapidity, until the hour of 
worship. ‘Then are first seen persons in the street, marching 
slowly with a face of awe, as if following a corpse. ‘They are 
soon hidden in the temples, where priests, pronounce absolution 
in a white robe, and exhortation ina black one; there is no 
other ceremony, the congregation kneels to pray, stands to sing, 
and sits to hear. No pictures, no statues adorn the churches, 
only monuments of the dead; organs are rare. About twelve, 
the worshippers d{sperse, and mostly wander to the park, or to 
some public walk ,twhere the neatness of their dress will be ob- 
served. Having dined, they return to the churches, and again 
walk abroad. No person should frequent the streets during the 
hour of divine service, and many a one is imprisoned for so do- 
ing. After the hour of tea, there are evening services ; and, af- 
ter the hour of subper, many fathers of families compel their 
children to read aloud a chapter of the Bible, and a sermon. 

All this dull andi superstitious formality, disavowed alike by 
christianity and by; reason, has more the appearance of a fast 
instituted to depredate the anger of some malignant being, who 
views with hostile ¢ye the happiness of man, than of a festival 
intended to honour a benevolent deity. The good God must 
delight in the — not in the mortification of his creatures, 
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and feel that heaven is paid when man receives, ** to enjoy is to 
obey.” 

Westminster Abbey is described with detail, and an engra- 
ving given of the monument of Mary, Queen of Scots, who is 
a much greater favourite on the continent than the equally lewd 
but less tolerant Queen Elizabeth. The public spirit of the na- 
tion, in combining for so many useful purposes, is held up to fo- 
reign example. ‘The Magdalen Hospital and the Asylum are 
also recommended to German imitation. An account of Ac- 
kermann’s picturesque publications concerning Great Britain, is 
given with elaborate detail. | 

On the whole, however, not much novelty in this author’s 
points of view will be detected; he rather excels in common 
sense than in originality.—Monthly Magazine, March, 1822. 





Arr. 24.—Europe, or a General Survey of the present Situation of the 
Principal Powers, with conjectures on their future Prospects. By a 
Citizen of the United States. [Boston &] London. 

Ir is with great pleasure that we call the attention of our read- 
ers to an important work, which has lately made its appearance, 
under this comprehensive title. In all probability the writer of 
this volume has assumed in his title-page the privileges of an 
American citizen as a nom de guerre, and indeed his style is by 
no means that of a transatlantic author. The view which he 
iakes of the present state of Europe, (and a more interesting 
period has perhaps never existed in its annals,) is highly liberal, 
and we think in the main soundly philosophic. He contends 


that the momentous changes which have been wrought within | 


the last half century, in the political condition of almost all the 
kingdoms of Europe, have proceeded from none of those tempo- 
rary and local causes, to which the wishes of despots would 
gladly attribute them; but have been induced by the operation 
of the great principles of enlightened freedom and improved 
knowledge which are still in progress, and from which our au- 
thor anticipates still mightier effects. The chapter on Great 
Britain contains much valuable remark, with nothing of that 
harsh spirit which has been displayed by some of the American 
writers, when treating of our institutions in comparison with 
their own. Many parts of this volume are written with consi- 
derable eloquence. — Monthly Magazine, May, 1822. 
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Ant. 25.—Memoirs of her Majesty Queen Caroline. By Joun Witxs, 
Jun. 2 Vols. 8vo. London. 

Tue materials for these memoirs are collected from Captain 
Ashe, Mrs. Robinson, newspapers, magazines, and the Annual 
Register. They contain little but what has been already be- 
fore the public in a thousand different shapes ; this, however, is 
rather in their favour, for whatever is given as original or addi- 
tional matter rests on such “ bref authority” that it can only be 
read as a fiction, which may be deemed probable or improbable, 
according to the preconce ‘ived opinions of the reader on the sub- 
ject. It is scarcely possible, however, for any one to resist an 
inclination to smile when he finds the most important documents, 
or letters of the most confidential nature, given on the slender and 
doubtful evidence of ‘a distinguished character,” a “ dignified 
clergyman,” a “lady of rank,” &c. with now and then the cautious 
proviso of “ since dead,” or “at present on the Continent,” add- 
ed by way of security against more minute inquiry. The most 
creditable feature in the work is the professed impartiality of its 
tone in politics, though even this is carried to an excess that re- 
duces its characteristics to *“ no character at all.”’—-New Month- 
ly Magazine, Feb. 1822. 

Agr. 26.—The Royal Progress. A Canto, with Notes. 12mo. 

~ London. 

Tue late Royal visit to Ireland has given occasion to this 
well-written poem, which exhibits a kind of satire very rare in 
modern publications, being light, elegant, and pointed, without 
the smallest mixture of grossness or personal malevolence. The 
poetry is accompanied ‘with note s, which will not be found the 
least entertaining part of the work, and which fully bear the au- 
thor out in all his assertions of the crack-brained sort of fervour, 
the improvident extravagance, and the improbable expectations 
of the Irish people on this occasion. ‘They are chiefly taken 
verbatim from the Dublin papers, and the ministerial prints in 
our own country; their truth cannot, therefore, be denied, for 
‘facts are stubborn things ;’? and they aflord one more instance 
of the folly of excessive and ill-judged adulation. 








Arr. 27.—-Poems. By Bernarp Barton. 2d Edition. London. 
[Littell & Henry, Philadelphia. } 

Ir must ever be a subject of deep regret with those who know 

and feel how effective an agent Poetry may be rendered in fur- 
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ihering the great interests of morality and religion; who have 
drank instruction mingled with all that could minister to delight, 
from the bards of oiher and of better days, and have hailed and 
blessed the union; to behold an Art thus honoured in times past, 
and consecrated, as it were, on the altar of our God, prostituted, 
as it has often been in the present age, to the worst and most de- 
basing purposes of scepticism and impiety. 

Under these circumstances, how delightful is it to receive a 
volume of poetry which, while it displays talent of no common 
order, exhibits, at the same time, and throughout its whole tex- 
ture, sentiments the most correct, and a morality the most pure. 
l allude to the Miscellany, whose title is at the head of this 
article. 

It might, indeed, have been expected, from the religious pro- 
fession of Mr. Barton, which is that peculiar to the disciples of 
George Fox, that such, as to the moral tendency of his poetry, 
would be the result ; an expectation in the highest degree ho- 
nourable to the sect of which he is a member, and fully warrant- 


ed, in fact, by its past and present history. That a society of 


Christians thus remarkably distinguished for the purity and be- 
nevolence of their conduct; for a creed which, as exclusively 
‘built on the principles of peace on earth, and good will towards 
men, seems to have extinguished within their bosoms every an- 
gry and intolerant feeling, should have contributed so little to 
the stores of our poetic wealth, is a circumstance which may be 
justly lamented. Yet let us not forget, that to the suggestion of 
Ellwood, the companion of our immortal Milton, we are indebt- 
ed for the Paradise Regained; and that from the pen of John 
Scott, the beloved friend of the great and good Dr. Johnson, we 
have a volume ot considerable beauty and originality. Since 
the era, however, of the bard of Amwell, nothing of any import- 
ance in this department of literature had been produced by the 
Quakers ;* and it remained for Mr. Barton,t and subsequently 
for Mr. Wiffen,{ to give further proofs how well the cultivation 
of the Muses might accord with the spirit and the practice of 


their sect. 
It is a subject of no small astonishment, that attachment to an 


* It should be here recollected that the Penns, Granville Penn, Esq., and John 
Penn, Esq., of Stocke Park, though lineal descendants of the Founder of Penn- 
sylvania, do not profess the same religious faith. 

+ Many of the Poems in Mr. Barton’s present Collection were published some 
years ago under the title of “* Poems by an Amateur.” 

‘+ The author of * Aonian Hours,” and of “ Julia Alpinula_ 
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art, honoured as this has been, by the adoption of the sacred 
writers, and calculated in itself to give added beauty and effect 
to the noblest sentiments of piety and devotion, should ever have 
been deemed incompatible with, or derogatory to, even the 
strictest creed of Christianity. But so it has happened, that, 
both the Quakers themselves, and the world at large, have but 
too generally united in considering a Quaker Poet as something 
strange and anomalous,—as a being, who has stepped out of his 
place and character. Of 2 a persuasion at once so irrational and 
unjust, so unsupported by any thing which the nature either of 
religion, of poetry, or of quakerism can supply, Mr. Barton has, 
most assuredly, a right to complain ; and in some verses original- 
ly sent to me in manuscript, he endeavours to remove the pre- 
judices which have unhappily wound themselves round the title 
of * A Quaker Poet,” in as far, at least, as such a designation is 
supposed to convey an expression of contempt or reprobation. 
‘Yes,’ says our poet, in a strain of beautiful and affecting enthu- 
aiasm, 





* Yes, I contend the Quaker Creed, 

By fair interpretation, 

Has nothing in it to impede 
Poetic aspiration. 

All that fair Nature’s charms display 
Of Grandeur, or of Beauty ; 

All that the human heart can sway, 
Joy, Grief, Desire, or Duty :— 

All these are ours—The copious source 
Of true Poetic feeling ; 

And wouldst thou check their blameless course, 
Our lips in silence sealing ? 

Nature to aLL, her ample page 
[mpartially unfolding, 

Prohibits neither Saint, nor Sage, 


5 
[ts beauties from beholding. 


And thus the Muse her gifts assigns 
With no sectarian spirit ; 

For art the wreath of fame she twines 
Who fame and favour merit.’ 

But let it not be forgotten that the fame here bestowed, and 
so highly and so deservedly valued, is that which is exclusively 
built on the basis of morality. From the few specimens which 
we possess of Quaker Poetry, there is every reason to wish that 
the disciples of this sect would become more frequent cultivators 
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of an art which, as associating all that most effectively acts upon 
the heart and imagination, is better calculated than any other 
for forcibly and durably impressing on the universal mind the 
great and unchangeable truths of practical morality. 

There seems a reluctancy, on the part of Quaker Poets, to- 
wards adopting the more popular and exciting departments of 
the art, those for instance of Epic and Dramatic incident. They 
have almost invariably confined themselves to the province of 
miscellaneous poetry, nor does Mr. Barton’s volume form an ex- 
ception. It contains a vast variety of short but interesting pieces 
on some of the most momentous topics and occurrences which 
agitate the human heart and feelings. Among these are two 
which seem more strictly devoted to the consideration of opi- 
nions and observances peculiar to the Author’s sect, than any 
other in the collection. They are entitled, “ Verses supposed 
to be written ina Burial Ground belonging to the Society of 
Friends,” and “Silent Worship.” The first 1s a defence of 
their omission of epitaphs and tomb-stones, as tending to keep 
alive useless and enfeebling regret; and the second a vindica- 
tion of, or rather an eulogium on, that doctrine which, attribu- 
ting every thing to the immediate influence of the Spirit, waives 
all form and ritual, and oral communication, as nugatory and 
superfluous. W ith regard to the former, however, it should 
be observed, that a record of the dead, if his virtues were such 
as to merit recordal, is usually entered in the minutes of the 
monthly meeting to which he belonged; and as to the latter, 
though we of the established church are accustomed to a more 
social and less abstracted mode of worship ; yet, it must be con- 
fessed, that the system of a silent and altogether spiritual wor- 
ship, as founded on the doctrine of an assigned portion of the 
spirit of God to each individual, as a sure and primary guide, is 
both philosophical and beautiful. 

There are various passages also interspersed through the vo- 
lume, which very eloquently plead in favour of other and equal- 
ly striking peculiarities of Quakerism. But there 1s one distinc- 
tion which, as conferring the highest honour on the members of 
this Sect, I cannot permit myself to pass in silence ; it is their 
total freedom from the spirit of persecution, an exemption which, 
when we consider how often religion has been disgraced, and 
humanity outraged, by a contrary line of conduct, should call 
forth unqualified praise. This isa lov ely and inv aluable feature 
of Quakerism. On this plan of reposing exclusively on the es- 
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sentials of pure and practical Christianity, the Quakers have 
sought to distinguish themselves among their European brethren: 
and it is upon the saine plan, though modified according to cir- 
cumstances, that they have regulated their religious intercourse 
with the Indians of America, endeavouring, im the first place. 
und as introductory to the leading facts’ of Revelation, to point 
out the identity of their respec tive creeds as to the great and 
everlasting tr uths of Natural Theology. 

In a volume including nearly eighty pieces on widely diflerent 
subjects, it cannot be expected that all should equally attract at- 
tention, or gratify the expectations of the reader. But it is due 
to Mr. Barton to declare, that no trifling topic has been admitted : 
that what has occupied his pen comes home to our business and 
our bosoms; and that, like Goldsmith, he has seldom touched 
on a theme which he has not rendered more striking, either by 
vigour of thought or beauty of expression. Nullum quod tetigit, 
non ornavit. ‘The versification is usually of the lyric or elegiac 
cast, but there are not wanting several specimens of the Spev- 
serian stanza, in which the author seems to move with uncom- 
mon ease and dignity. ‘The leading character of his poetry is 
not that which can be properly designated by the epithet de- 
scriptive ; yet scattered over every portion of the work ts to be 
found imacery vigorously conceived, and distinctly and vividl, 
brought out. 

SENTIMENT, in the best and noblest acceptation of the term. 
as including many of the most awful and interesting truths which 
belong both to our present and our future state of existence, and 
expressed with a simplicity which endears all that it wishes to 
enforce, forms the prominent feature of Mr. Barton’s book. It 
treats of feelings which prepare the heart as well for the pro- 
per enjoyment “of what is truly valuable on earth, as for that 
more perfect happiness which may await us in another world. 
{t is, indeed, by this bond of similarity, that the present life be- 
comes indissolubly connected with that better one which is to fol- 
low ; for the emotions which have sprung here from a just con- 
templation of the beauties and beneficence of creation, shall not 
die; they will live beyond the forms to which they owe their 
birth. This doctrine, as inv olving some of the highest specula- 
tions that relate to matter and spirit, to their union here, and 
their existence hereafter, has given to many parts of his compo- 
sition an awfully impressive tone. a high degree, in fact. of ethic 
sithlimity, 
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Ox the sublimely moral and intellectual lessons, which are de- 
rived from the glorious forms of external nature, the collection 
of Mr. Barton presents us with many happy examples. His ad- 
dress ‘“‘’To the Moon,” a subject though apparently exhausted, 
he has rendered interesting by fresh trains of imagery, and by 
that delightful tone of moral inference which has given to nearly 
the whole of his compositions a kind of pensive dominion over 
the purest and gentlest affections of the heart. A theme of still 
greater sublimity, as productive of many of those indefinable 
emotions which thrill through our bosoms in the presence of 
mysterious and illimitable power, opens upon us in our author’s 
address ** To the Winds,”’ written, | understand, in a dark win- 
ter’s night, and when the storm was high enough to “ murder 
sleep.”? But of all the objects which nature presents to our view, 
there is none comparable, in point of grandeur and sublimity, to 
the ocean. Whether beheld in a state of quiescence, or under 
the aspect of commotion, it is alike productive of thoughts which 
agitate and dilate the soul with awe, and fear, and wonder. To 
express ‘he feelings and conceptions to which such an object and 
its associations lead; must be, even to the most exalted talent, a 
work of difficulty and danger. It has notwithstanding been at- 
tempted by many, but as might be concluded, by few with suc- 
cess. Among the number, however, who have risen from the 
effort undefeated, we may now enroll the name of Barton, whose 
poem entitled “ The Sea,” is one of the most beautiful in his 
collection: and it has given the impression of this magnificent 
element on the mind, with a truth and energy of feeling which 
have seldom been surpassed. 

Nor has Mr. Barton restricted himself to the works of Nature; 
those of Man have alike contributed to call forth the energies of 
his mind and the moral painting of his Muse. ‘To a contempla- 
tive disposition, indeed, few objects afford more appropriate gra- 
tification than the mouldering reliques of departed grandeur. 
‘There is a silent language in their desolation which reaches to 
the heart, and we bow before the spirit of the times of old, humi- 
jiated, but rendered better by the awful voice of other years. 
The poem entitled “ Leiston Abbey” has a claim to peculiar 
distinction, and as possessing striking proofs of the happy art 
with which the poet has blended the most delightful imagery with 
the most touching morality. 

Of the pure and lofty character of genuine poetry, of the great 
and important duties it is calculated to subserve. and of the ngh 
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sratifications it has the means of conferring, Mr. Barton bas hum- 
self spoken, and in terms which, while they paint with glowing 
enthusiasm the sublimely moral features of the Muse, feelingly 
and most expressively describe the consolations which await on 
him who has worshipped her aright, and who has consequently 
directed her powers to their legitimate end. ‘The wish, with 

which his poem published separately last year, and entitled “ A 

Day in Autumn,” will, | am confident, not remain unfulfilled ; 

that his poetry will live in the bosoms of the wise and good, and 

that it will descend to a distant and approving posterity. 
‘} ask no laurels o’er my turf to wave, 
But, when the sun of my brief day be set, 
I would not so all sotter ties out-brave 
As not to wish, when those I love be met, 
For me that cheeks be wan, and eyes with sorrow wet. 
And should some portion of my song survive 
The death of him who frames it ; may it be 
Such only as may keep his name alive 
In hearts of spotless moral purity,— 
Of virtuous feeling, gentle sympathy, 
And elevated thoughts ;—such have I known :— 
May these but cherish my lov’d memory 
In some few silent hours, when left alone, 
And ‘‘ fame’s obstreperous trump,’ | willingly disown.* 

' From “ Evenings in Autumn, a Series of Essays, Na rrateve and Mrs 
cellaneous. By Natuan Drake, M. D., Author of‘ Literary Hours,’ 
‘Essays on Periodical Literature,’ ‘ Shakspeare and his Times,’ and 
‘Winter Nights.’ *’ London, 1822. | 





Ant. 28.—Yamoyden. A Tale of the Wars of King Philip. By 
the late Rev. James Watuis Eastsurn, and his Friend. New- 
York. 1820. 


Smit with the love of “ bardic lore’ we came, 
And met congenial, mingling flame with flame ; 
Thus mix’d our studies, and thus join’d our name —Porr. 


‘l'nE progress of American literature cannot but be an objeci 
of deep interest and generous exultation to every Briton who 
knows how to place a due value on the glory resulting to his 
country from the propagation of her language, and her letters ; 
for it is, as I] have elsewhere observed, a most delightful consi- 
deration, and one which should excite amongst our authors an 
increased spirit of emulation, that the language of England is 
destined to be that of so large a portion of the new world. 
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What a field, in fact, for the diffusion and durability of our lite- 
rary fame, does such a prospect hold forth, and how rationally 
may we credit the representation of Mr. Morgan, who, alluding 
to the epithet barbarian, bestowed on our immortal Shakspeare 
by the foolish petulance of Voltaire, thus eloquently, and, | 
have no doubt, prophetically, declares, that “when the very 
name of Voltaire, and perhaps the memory of the language in 
which he has written, shall be no more, the Apalachian mouun- 
tains, the banks of the Ovo, and the plains of Sciota, shall re- 
sound with the accents of this barbarian: In his native tongue 
he shall roll the genuine passions of nature ; nor shall the griefs 
of Lear be alleviated, nor the charms and wit of Rosalind be 
abated, by time.””—(Essay on Falstaff.) 

Whatever therefore intimates the advancement of North 
America in letters, taste, and genius, ought to be received by us 
with peculiar pride and pleasure, as an earnest that at no very 
distant period a competition for literary glory may exist be- 
tween the transatlantic writers in our tongue, and those of the 
parent country; and that in the bosom of remote ages, when, 
in obedience to those changes which attach to every earthly 
power, the empire of Great Britain shall have passed away, her 
language shall be spoken and her literature shall live, with un- 
decaying vigour, in the vast and almost boundless regions of the 
great western continent. 

I have been led into these reflections in consequence of hav- 
ing very lately received a small packet from New-York, con- 
taining two volumes, which appear to me to place in a very 
favourable point of view the progress which poetry has been 
making in the United States. ‘They were accompanied by a 
letter, which throws considerable light on the life and character 
of one of the writers of the included productions, (Mr. J. W. 
Eastburn. ) 

Of the manner in which “ Yamoyden”’ was composed, the 
Editor, and Coadjutor in the poem, ‘has furnished us with the 
following detail in an advertisement: [which is quoted as given 
in our No. 5 of the Repository, p. 53. ] 

We are further told in this advertisement, which is dated 
Nov. 20th, 1820, that the work was commenced without any 
preparatory reading ; that from this cause, and the hasty mode 
of its composition, both the fable and the execution were imper- 
fect, and that, when the Editor was induced to undertake the 


correction of the manuscript, though his labour in so doing had 
60 
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not been trifling, he did not think himself at liberty to make any 
alterations in the original plot, or to attempt what would destroy 
his deceased friend’s poetical identity. As far, however, as 
was consistent with these restraints, he had endeavoured to 
correct what was faulty, both in matter and expression, and had 
been led, in consequence of consulting several works connected 
with the subject of the poem, to make some additions to the ori- 
ginal matter, which he has particularly specified, in order that, 
as they were hastily added in the course of transcription, and 
printed as soon as written, should they prove defective, the dis- 
credit might attach to himself alone. 

From the taport of these communications, the reader will be 
prepared to meet in ‘“ Yamoyden” with some incongruities of 
fable, and inequalities of composition ; nor, indeed, considering 
the disadvantages under which the work was commenced and 
completed, could any other result be expected. But he will 
also find in this poem, what he may not have indulged the hope 
of discovering, and which has been indeed, at all times, of rare 
occurrence, the impress and animating principle of true genius ; 
passages, in fact, of splendour and beauty which might redeem 
much greater defects than any which he will be called upon to 
pardon here. 

There is, moreover, in the youth, and character, and friend- 
ship of the two writers, and in the premature death of the ort- 
ginal suggestor of the work, who perished at the age of twenty- 
two, something very highly interesting to every feeling mind.— 
In the Proem to ** Yamoyden,”’ and in the Conclusion, the Edi- 
tor has indulged in some beautiful and most affecting tributes to 
the memory of his brother bard. From these, as in a high de- 

ee honourable to the deceased, and equally so to the genius 
and talents of the survivor, I shall now, previous to entering on 
the body of the work, select a few stanzas. The Proem thus 
opens: 

‘ Go forth, sad fragments of a broken strain, 

The last that either bard shall e’er essay! 
The hand can ne’er attempt the chords again, 
That first awoke them, in a happier day: 
Where sweeps the ocean breeze its desert way, 
His requiem murmurs o’er the moaning wave ; 
And he who feebly now prolongs the lay, 
Shall ne’er the minstrel’s hallowed honours crave ; 

His harp lies buried deep, in that untimely grave! 
Friend of my youth! with thee began the love 
Of sacred song ; the wont, in golden dreams 
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Mid classic realms of splendours past to rove, 

O’er haunted steep, and by immortal streams ; 

Where the blue wave, with sparkling bosom cleams 

Round shores, the mind’s eternal heritage, 

For ever lit by memory’s twilight beams ; 

Where the proud dead, that live in storied page, 
Beckon, with awful port, to glory’s earlier age.’ 

I need scarcely point out to any reader of these admirable 
lines, that characteristic sketching of the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, under the designation of 

‘the mind’s eternal heritage, 
For ever lit by memory’s twilight beams,’ 
as it is a picture which must force itself upon every classical 
mind. 

Towards the close of the Proem, after a striking description 
of the aborigines of North-America, the Editor reverts to his re- 
cent loss, again expresses his intention of forsaking the thriftless 
tields of poesy, and gives us, under a simile beautifully imagined, 


and as beautifully expressed, a most touching representation of 


the intimacy which subsisted between hunself and his late la- 
mented associate. | 
* Friend of my youth! with thee began my song, 
And o’er thy bier its latest accents die ; 
Misled in phantom-peopled realms too long,— 
Though not to me the Muse awerse deny, 
Sometimes, perhaps, her visions to descry,— 
Such thriftless pastime should with youth be o’er ; 
And he who loved with thee his notes to try, 
But for thy sake, such idlesse would deplore,— 
And swears to meditate the thankless Muse no more. 
But; no! the freshness of that past shall still 
Sacred to memory’s holiest musings be : 
When through the ideal fields of song, at will, 
He roved, and gathered chaplets wild with thee ; 
When, reckless of the world, alone and free, 
Like two proud barks, we kept our careless way, 
‘That sail by moonlight o’er the tranquil sea ; 
Their white apparel and their streamers gay, 
Bright gleaming o’er the main, beneath the ghostly ray :— 


And downward, far, reflected in the clear, 
Blue depths, the eye their fairy tackling sees ; 
So buoyant, they do seem to float in air, 

And silently obey the noiseless breeze : 


——— 
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Till, all too soon, as the rude winds may please, 
They part for distant ports: Thee, gales benign 
Swift wafiing, bore, by Heaven’s all-wise decrees, 
To its own harbour sure, where each divine 
And joyous vision, seen before in dreams, is thine.’ 
In a still more deep and solemn tone ‘does he resume the sub- 
ject, im the stanzas which he has written as a Conclusion to the 
whole work, connecting the death of his friend with the general] 
lot of humanity, and the transitory tenure of all earthly great- 
ness. “‘Sad was the theme,” he exclaims, alluding to their joint 
labour of love in the construction of ** Yamoyden,”’ 
‘Sad was the theme, which yet to try we chose, 
In pleasant moments of communion sweet ; 
When least we thought of earth’s unvarnished woes, 
And least we dreamed, in fancy’s fond deceit, 
That either the cold grasp of death should meet, 
‘Till after many years, in ripe old age ; 
Three little summers flew on pinions fleet, 
And thou art living but in memory’s page, 
And earth seems all to me a worthless pilgrimage. 
Sad was our theme ; but well the wise man sung. 
‘* Better than festal halls, the house of wo ;”’ 
‘Tis good to stand destruction’s spoils among, 
And muse on that sad bourne to which we go. 
The heart grows better when tears freely flow : 
And, in the many-coloufed dream of earth, 
One stolen hour, wherein ourselves we know, 
Our weakness and our vanity,—is worth 
Years of unmeaning smiles, and lewd, obstreperous mirth. 
Tis good to muse on nations passed away, 
for ever, from the land we call our own ; 
Nations, as proud and mighty in their day, 
Who deemed that everlasting was their throne. 
An age went by, and they no more were known! 
Sublimer sadness will the mind control, 
Listening time’s deep and melancholy moan ; 
And meaner griefs will less disturb the soul ; 
And human pride falls low, at human grandeur’s goal.’ 
in this stanza, which he constructs with peculiar grace and 
beauty, has the Editor not only written the proem and conclusion, 
but he has also, in the same metrical form, presented us with an 
introduction to each canto of the poem. From these, as uncon- 
nected with the fable of Yamoyden, as being fabricated in a 
measure of which it does not give us an instance, and as exhi- 
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biting at the same time the talents of the writer, as a descriptive 
bard, in a very superior point of view, while they indisputabl 
prove him worthy of the poetical association under which he 
appears, | shall, in this place, as best suited to their insertion, 
select a few specimens. ‘The description of Evening, prefixed 
to the second canto, is finished in a style of great sweetness and 
amenity, and with several touches which evince a masterly hand, 
and impart an air of originality to the picture. 

{Here those introductory stanzas are copied. ] 

With equal powers of fancy and expression, and with yet 
greater energy of pencil, has he given us, though im a still more 
condensed form, a night-scene of very forcible effect. If the 
prior description may. be assimilated in its style of expression to 
the mild and mellow tinting of Claude, the latter may be consi- 
dered as a sketch in the school of Salvator Rosa. 

[Here the introductory stanza to canto v. is copied. ] 

To this portraiture of nature under one of her most wild and 
awful forms, I will subjoin what must be deemed not only an ex- 
quisite contrast, when viewed in a picturesque light, but as dis- 
playing a lovely and affecting delineation of the mfluence of the 
female character in mitigating the evils, whether physical or 
moral, which accompany our pilgrimage through life. As the 
night-piece was a prefix to the fifth, this fascinating little sketch 
ushers in the sixth and last canto. 

‘Woman! blest partner of our joys and woes! 
Even in the darkest hour of earthly ill, 
Untarnished yet, thy fond affection glows, 
‘Throbs with each pulse, and beats with every thrill! 
Bright o’er the wasted scene, thou hoverest still, 
Angel of comfort to the failing soul ; 
Undaunted by the tempest, wild and chill, 
That pours its restless and disastrous roll, 
O’er all that blooms below, with sad and hollow howl! 
_When sorrow rends the heart, when feverish pain 
Wrings the hot drops of anguish from the brow, 
To sooth the soul, to cool the burning brain, 
O, who so welcome and so prompt as thou! 
The battle’s hurried scene and angry glow,— 
The death-encircled pillow of distress,—- 
The lonely moments of secluded wo,— 
Alike thy care and constancy confess, 
Alike thy pitying hand, and fearless friendship bless !’ 


I shall close these very striking proofs of the Editor’s poetical 
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powers, and of his complete success in the management of the 
Spenserian stanza, by another extract from his Proem, which 
as descriptive of the general character of the North-American 
aborigines, may very appropriately introduce what we have 
more expressly to say on the subject and execution of “ Yamoy- 
den.”’? 1 will only add, that of the lines I am about to quote, I 
know not where a more highly finished picture can be found, than 
what is included in the last two stanzas; whether their versifi- 
cation, their diction, or their imagery be considered, they have, 
in my opinion, nothing to fear from rivalry or comparison. 

{Here the quotation begins— 

‘<* Earth was their Mother ;’°—or they knew no more ;” 
(see the poem, p. x.) And the two finished stanzas, particularly 
alluded to, commence— | 
‘Kind nature’s commoners, from her they drew 
Their needful wants, and learnt not how to hoard,” [&c.] 

Having thus indulged myself in the pleasing task of recording 
the friendship which subsisted between these amiable and ac- 
complished young men, and in so doing brought forward several 
passages which very strikingly prove how well qualified the 
writer of them must have been, not only for the duty of bringing 
** Yamoyden”’ before the public, but of bearing a part in its con- 
struction, I shall proceed to give a view of the poem itself. 

[A history of the subject of the Poem is now given, and an 
outline of the lite and fortunes of ‘* Philip, Sachem of Pokano- 
ket?’—with a quotation from Holmes’ American Annals. The 
critic then proceeds to remark :— ] 

The fable, however, as betraying several marks of inconsis- 
tency and haste, is the least valuable part of the poem, whilst of 
the characters, it may with justice be said, that they are through- 
out supported with considerable strength and discrimination. 
The style and versification are manifestly formed in the school 
of Sir Walter Scott, frequently exhibiting very happy specimens 
of a bold, free, and yet harmonious rhythm, and occasionally, 
as might be expected from the circumstances attending the con- 
striction of the work, discovering instances of slovenly diction 
and imperfect metre. There are, however, in this poem, with 
all its defects, as | have before observed, very many passages 
which are stamped with the most indubitable proofs of genius ; 
passages which show, that, if Mr. Eastburn had lived, he might 
have risen to the highest rank in the poetic literature of his 
country: passages which indicate. along with those which 1 
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have quoted in the preceding number, that the Editor may, if so 
inclined, reach that station which death alone prevented his able 
and amiable coadjutor from attaining. 

It shall now, therefore, be my pleasing duty to select, as evi- 
dence which may substantiate the praise I have bestowed, as 
many of the passages thus alluded to, as the limits of my paper 
will allow ; and in doing this, it is my wish, having already given 
some beautiful specimens of the Editor’s poetical powers, to 
bring forward, in the first place, those parts of the poem which, 
either from what has been said in the Advertisement, or casually 
dropped in the Notes, may. with some degree of certainty, be 
attributed to the pen of Mr. Eastburn. In the first canto of 
‘ Yamoyden”’ a picture of Aquetnet, or Rhode-Island, and the 
opposite shore of Pocasset, is touched with great sweetness 
and grace. As the poem was avowedly suggested and com- 
menced by Mr. Eastburn, and his friend informs us, that with 
the fourth stanza he has introduced some verses relating to the 
previous history of the Indian wars, we may safely ascribe the 
lines preceding this stanza to the original projector of the work. 

Here the same quotation is given, which was made in our 
Review of ‘ Yamoyden’ No. 5 of the Repository, commencing :] 
‘The morning air was freshly breathing, 
The morning mists were wildly wreathing,’ [&c.] 

In the second canto, which paints in very vivid and pathetic 
colours the conjugal affection of Yamoyden and Nora, and the 
despair of the latter in being forcibly carried off with her infant 
from her cottage during the absence of her husband, we are in- 
trodueed, for the first time, to some lyrical elininnt, a mode of 

giving variety to the fable to which the authors have frequently 
had recourse in the subs sequent portions of the work. Of these 
productions, whose -spirit of poetry is such as uniformly to do 
credit to the writers, one has been acknowledged by the Editor 
as inserted since the death of his friend; and of the remainder, 
there are three, written in the same metre, which, from an allu- 
sion in the notes with regard to one of them, | am inclined to 
attribute to Mr. Eastburn. The first of these which I shall copy, 
1s founded on a superstition still cherished by the present race 
of Indians called Creeks, who believe, that in the vast lake from 
which issues the river St. Mary, and which occupies a circuit of 
near three hundred miles, there is, among the many islands with 
which it abounds, one which may be justly termed a paradise on 
earth. [Note to Canto Ul. from Bertram’s Travels. ]—How 
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beautifully Mr. Kastburn has availed himself of this supersti- 
tion, will be seen in the following lines, which are supposed to 
be sung by Nora, in order to soothe her sorrows in parting, un- 
der circumstances of danger and apprehension, with her beloved 
Yamoyden. 
[The five stanzas, commencing :—] 
‘ They say that afar in the land of the west.’ [&c.] 

I shall now, as forming a striking contrast with these lines, in- — 
sert the comparison which Mr. Eastburn has very ably drawn 
between the genius and character of Philip of Pokanoket and 
the late Emperor of France. It is a noble tribute to the hero- 
ism, the patriotism, and unsubdued energy of the American 
chieftain, and one which places him in the light in which, there is 
little doubt, he will be considered by every future bard and his- 
torian. It is a specimen, also, of the spirited and harmonious 
construction of the metre in which the greater part of the poem 
1s written, and must consequently impress on the mind of the 
reader a very high opinion of the talents which could, at so early 
an age as that of Mr. Eastburn and his friend, exhibit such a 
mastery in numbers. 

[The stanza, commencing :—] 

‘ Thou of the ocean rock !’ [&c. &c.] 

From the fourth canto, which is entirely devoted to a detail of 
the religious, magical, and sacrificial rites of the American In- 
dians, and which, though somewhat too long, and rather inarti- 
ficially connected with the business of the poem, is written with 
great strength of fancy, and splendour of expression, I feel gra- 
tified in being able to select a lyrical specimen which displays, 
indeed, very uncommon powers. It is entitled Tue Propnecy, 
and put into the mouth of an Indian Priest whilst under the sup- 
posed influence of inspiration. In grandeur of imagery, and sub- 
limity of sentiment, in a rich and sonorous flow of versification, 
and in a spirit-stirring enthusiasm in the cause of freedom, it ex- 
hibits much which has a claim to very distinguished and almost 
unqualified approbation. 

[Here the whole six stanzas are given, beginning :—] 

‘O heard ye around the sad moan of the gale, 
As it sighed o’er the mountain, and shriek’d in the vale ’ 
Tis the voice of the Spirit prophetic, who past ; 
His mantle of darkness around him is cast ; 
Wild flutters his robe, and the light of his plume 
Faint climmers along through the mist and the gloom ;’ [&c.] 
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Having thus supplied my readers with some specimens of 
what, I have reason to think, is, in a very great degree, if not 
exclusively, the composition of Mr. Eastburn; specimens which 
must assuredly give birth to a high estimate of the genius and 

oetical talents of their author; { conceive it in justice due to 
the Editor and joint Composer of “ Yamoyden,”’ notwithstand- 
ing the very admirable proofs of his powers which I have quoted 
from the various insulated stanzas annexed to different portions 
of the poem, to produce also, from the body of the work, some 
instances of what I know, from the prefixed advertisement, has 
originated solely from his pen; more especially as they cannot 
fail of showing how closely approximated were these young men 
in taste and talent. 

Amongst the passages pointed out in this advertisement, as 
being additions to the original matter subsequent to the death 
of Mr. Eastburn, is one which the Editor has designated by the 
title of “‘a sermon.’ It is introduced into the third canto, and 
placed in the mouth of a Christian Priest belonging to the Set- 
tlers, who, it will be recollected, were induced to emigrate to 
America, in order to escape the religious bigotry and persecu- 
tions which, at that time, prevailed in their native country. 
The preacher is recapitulating the sufferings of those who ex- 
pired as martyrs mid the flames lighted up in England by the 
intolerance of papal zeal, and he thus apostrophizes the island 
from which he had fled: 

‘O England! from thine earliest age, 
Land of the warrior and the sage ! 
Eyrie of freedom, reared on rocks 
That frown o’er ancient ocean’s shocks!’ |&c.—See Poem. 

These lines, though in their opening adumbrated from a well 
known passage in Sir Walter Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
yet exhibit, both in their imagery and versification, a large 
share of vigour and spirit. The skill of the Editor, indeed, not 
only in the fabrication of the octo-syllabic metre, but in the con- 
struction of the more varied lyric stanza, is strikingly apparent 
in the parts which are confessedly the produce of his pen, nor 


are his descriptive powers less prominent in these portions of 


Yamoyden, than we found them to be in the Spenserian stanzas 
quoted in the preceding number. Of these assertions, the an- 
nexed extract, forming an entire stanza of the sixth canto, and 
taken from a part of which he has acknowledged himself the 


introducer, will afford, I should imagine, verv adequate proof. 
i; 7 
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‘Tiis boat was nigh ; its fragile side, 
Boldly the ‘venturous wanderer tried ; 
Along they shot o’er the murmuring bay : 
As they bore for the adverse bank away.’ [c. | 

I have thus endeavoured, by a pretty extensive adduction ot 
instances, to place the poetical merits of Mr. Eastburn and his 
Friend, in a conspicuous point of view; and, from what has 
been brought forward, | think it will readily be allowed, that to 
many of the qualifications necessary to constitute the genuine 
poet, more particularly to vividity of description, and energy of 
versification, they have established a just claim. They appear, 
indeed, to have been assimilated very closely, both in their 
powers of conception and execution, and, recollecting how un- 
favourable were many of the extrinsic circumstances which ac- 
companied their joint efforts in the composition of ** Yamoyden,”’ 
they have produced a work which, notwithstanding some de- 
fects in the fabrication of its fable, and some indications of haste 
and incorrectness in its style and metre, will obtain for itself 
not only a considerable share of present admiration, but will 
long preserve the memory of its youthful writers on the records 
both of genius and frieudship. : 

[From the same, by Dr. Drake. | 


EO 


Art. 29.—-The Judgment, a Vision. By the Author of Percy's 
Masque. 8vo. Eastburn. New-York. 1821. 


— Mihi visus eram lato spatiarier agro :— 
Agmina gemmatis plaudunt ceelestia pennis, 
Pura triumphali personat ethra tuba.—Mi1toyx 


f seemed to wander in a spacious field ;— 
The trumpet shakes the sky, all ether rings, 
Attendant angels clap their starry wings.—CowPeEr 


In a preceding number of these Essays, my readers will, no 
doubt, recollect a slight notice of Mr. Hillhouse, as the author of 
a poem entitled, ‘ The Judgment, a Vision,” to which was annex- 
_ on my part, a promise of taking it into consideration. It is 
with no small pleasure that I now enter upon the redemption of 
this pledge, fully satisfied, that, in so doing, I shall gratify many 
beside myself. The subject, indeed, seems naturally to intro- 
duce itself here, having just closed the preceding number by a 
very striking passage on the necessity of a Day of Retribution, 
both in a moral and religious point of view ; and the poem I am 
about to expatiate upon, places the scene before us with a 
strength and distinctness of imagination, with a vividity and 
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force of colouring, which cannot but excite emotions at once in- 
tensely interesting and awfully sublime. 

A theme, however, more arduous, or from preceding associa- 
tions, more difficult to execute with propriety and effect, could 
scarcely have been chosen; for, as the author has observ ed in a 
short notice prefixed to his work, 

‘ Beside its intrinsic difficulties, the subject labours under a disad- 
vantage too obvious to have escaped notice. It has so generally occu- 
pied the imaginations of believers in the Scriptures, that most have 
adopted respecting it their own notions: whoever selects it as a 
theme, therefore, exposes his work to critisism on account of its theo- 
logy, as well as its poetry ; and they who think the former objection- 
able, will not, easily, be pleased with the latter. The object, how- 
ever, was not to declare opinions ; but simply to present such a view 
of the last grand spectacle as seemed the must susceptible of poetical 
embellishment.’ 

Yet undeterred by the extreme hazard which must unavoida- 
bly attend the choice of a topic so hallowed and momentous in 
its nature, several of our own poets have ventured to essay their 

owers in describing the horrors and the mercies of the Last 
a. Among these Young and Ogilvie may be mentioned as 
taking the lead in the couplet metre, and Glynn and Bruce, in 
blank verse. Of the production of the first of these poets, John- 
son has remarked, that while ‘* many paragraphs are noble, and 
few are mean, yet the whole is languid; the plan is too much 
extended, and a succession of images divides and weakens the 
general conception ; but the great reason why the reader is dis- 
appointed is, that the thought of the Last Day makes every man 
more than poetical, by spreading over his mind a general obscu- 
rity of sacred horror, that oppresses distinction and disdains ex- 
pression.”? Of the languor and extension here noticed, no 
reader of the ** Last Day” of Young can be insensible ; for it j IS, 
in fact, only in the third book of his poem that the subject pro- 
perly commences ; but I cannot yield assent to the opinion, that, 
however awful and sacred be the theme, it is on that account 
the more insusceptible of poetical imagery. The aversion of 
Dr. Johnson to scriptural and devotional poetry is well known, 
and the example of Milton is of itself sufficient to prove, that, 
let the subject be ever so exalted, it may, where grandeur of 
conception and simplicity of design are united, admit, if we ex- 
clude the too daring attempt at personifying the Deity, of addi- 
tional interest when embodied in the colours of poetic inspira- 


tion, 
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A more condensed, and, therefore, a more vivid and energe- 
tic representation of the scene, has been given us by Ogilvie, 
and often in versification of great sweetness and brilliancy, but 
with less perhaps of simplicity and pathos than may be found in 
the more diffuse delineations of Young. 

The short sketch by Glynn is struck off with spirit and vigour, 
and in some of its imagery approaches s the true character of the 
lofty and sublime ; while the Vision of Bruce, on the same sub- 
ject, more copious and narrative in its detail, is, as might be ex- 
pected from the youth and circumstances of the poet, inferior 
in classical strength of diction and splendour of efiect. 

Like the productions of Glynn and Bruce, the poem of Mr. 
Aillhouse is written in blank verse, and with a skill in its con- 
struction, which evidently proves him to have studied the best 
masters in this difficult style of versification with singular assi- 
duity and success. In the grouping and management of his 
subject, however, he has a claim to originality, and has given to 
his poem a c haracter, which, as distinguishing it from the works 
of his predecessors, may be termed the picturesque. So fully 
and so forcibly, indeed, has he brought forth his figures from the 
canvas, and frequently, with such grace and beauty of effect, 
as to impart an interest to the subject which the general and 
overwhelming nature of its detail, as exhibited in the efforts of 

receding writers, had altogether failed to produce. 

The American bard opens his poem, by representing himself, 
while meditating, during the evening of Christmas-day, on the 
actions, the precepts, and promises of our Savi iour, as seized with 
a trance-like sleep, under the influence of which, he conceives 
himself journeying at sunrise over a boundless plain, save that 
in its apparent centre there arose a verdant mount, adorned with 
flowers of every varied hue and fragrance. Whilst light of 
heart, and full of joy, he travelled onward, his attention was ar- 
rested by an effulgence which surpassed the sun, by the mur- 
mur of many voices, and the rush of wings, and, gazing upward, 
he beheld amid the opening heavens a “throne surrounded by 
myriads of immortal spirits, and heard the mingling tones of 
hymns, and harps, and hallelujahs sweet. 

‘Sudden, a seraph that before them flew, 
Pausing upon his wide-unfolded plumes, 
Put to his mouth the likeness of a trump, 
And towards the four winds four times fiercely breathed.’ 
— — — — = *The mighty peal 
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To Heaven resounded, Hell returned a groan, 

And shuddering Earth a moment reeled, confounded. 

From her fixed pathway, as the staggering ship, 

Stunn’d by some mountain billow, reels. The isles. 

With heaving ocean rocked : the mountain shook 

Their ancient coronets : the Avalanche 

Thundered : silence succeeded through the nations. 

Earth never listened to a sound like this. 

It struck the general ‘pulse of nature stil, 

And broke, for ever, the dull sleep of death.’ 
The throne now descending, rests upon the summit of the 
mount, and is encircled by the heavenly host, amongst whom, 
— -eminent in majesty and beauty, are seen the seven glorious 

irits who for ever stand in the presence of the Almighty. 

~ {The description of Emmanuel im stanza tv. is here quoted. J 

The close of this passage, as included in the last six lines, is 
conceived and executed in a style which discioses the hand of a 
master. It is followed by a descripuou of the throne of the filial 
deity, and by two highly- -coloured pictures of archangelic ma- 
jesty and wisdom. ‘These last, as ably supported and finely 
contrasted, and as presenting very fair specimens of the author's 
talents in the delineation of superhuman power and intelligence, 
I conceive it but justice to transcribe. ‘They will be found, like 
the portraits of a similar kind in Milton, to derive a large por- 
tion of their beauty and effect, not only from the exquisite pro- 
priety of the imagery brought forward to their aid, but from the 
well-adapted structure and harmony of the versification, which, 
like tints in the hand of the painter, forms the medium of their 
development. [Here the whole of the sixth stanza is quoted: 
from— ] 

‘Upon the Lord’s right hand 
His station Michael held: the dreadful sword, 
That froma starry baldric hung, proclaimed 
The Hierarch.’ [&c.] 

The poet now brings before us the sumless my riads of human 
beings, who, like wave following wave, appear entering on the 
plain in endless succession ; and it is here that he has shown a very 
uncommon degree of skill in selecting, contrasting, and group- 
ing, for the purpose of placing them on his foreground, charac- 
ters of all ages and nations. Preserving to them their historic 


costume and features, he has on this plan elicited a degree of 


dramatic interest which no other expedient perhaps could have 
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produced, and he prefaces his portraits with the following stri- 
king sketch of the masses from which his more individualized 
pictures are hereafter to start. All, he observes, heard the 
warning blast, and however separated by the intervention of dis- 
tant ages, here in one vast conflux met. 

‘Gray forms that lived 

When Time himself was young, whose temples shook 

The hoary honours of a thousand years, 

Stood side by side with Roman consuls :—here, 

*Mid prophets old, and Heaven-inspired bards, 

Were Grecian heroes seen: there, from a crowd 

Of reverend Patriarchs, towered the nodding plumes. | 
Tiars, and helms, and sparkling diadems 

Of Persia’s, Egypt’s, or Assyria’s kings ; 

Clad as when forth the hundred gates of Thehes 

On sounding cars her hundred princes rushed : 

Or, when, at night, from off the terrace top 

Of his aerial garden, touched to sooth 

The troubled Monarch, came the solemn chime 

Of sackbut, psaltery, and harp, adown 

The Euphrates, floating in the moonlight wide 

O’er sleeping Babylon. For all appeared 

As in their days of earthly pride; the clank 

Of steel annvunced the warrior, and the robe 


Of Tyrian lustre spoke the blood of Kings.’ 


It must be evident that on the scheme developed at the close 
of this fine passage, a field of a most incalculable extent is open- 
ed for the introduction of bold and picturesque imagery, and our 

oet has availed himself of it in a manner which has given an air 
of originality to his work. From the multiplicity of objects, 
however, which this system necessarily brought forward on the 
imagination of the poet, it became indispensable to make a very 
rigorous, and at the same time a very judicious selection, especial- 
ly in a poem whose limits were not to extend beyond forty pages. 
He has therefore chosen a few very distinguished personages, 
and has thrown round them a high degree of prominency and 
relief. They are taken from widely different ages and classes 
of society; some from the primeval and patriarchal world, as 
Adam, Abraham, and Joseph; some from the list of heroes, as 
the Founder of Babylon, Alexander the Great, and the Dictator 
Cesar. From the benefactors of their species, the legislators 
and philosophers of mankind, he has drawn forth the ever memo- 
rahle names of .Moses. Plato. and Socrates ; and from the Chris- 
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{ian dispensation appear the hallowed forms of the Mother and 
the Disciples of our Saviour. Of the mode in which this ver 
material part of the subject is treated, | shall give the first and 
the last of these portraits, not as the most elaborate of their 
. number, but as presenting very adequate proofs of the talents of 
the writer for the task he has undertaken.—[{ They follow. ] 

To this delineation, touched with a pencil at once graceful 
and tender, shall now be added a sketch of the Babylonian mo- 
narch; in its outline bold and free, and impressive; and in its 
accompaniments, approaching the character of the sublime. 
With the former, we are reminded of the dignity and pathos of 
Raphael ; with the latter, of the strength and majesty of Michael 
Angelo. — 

‘ Girt by a crowd of monarchs, of whose fame 
Scarce a memorial lives, who fought and reigned 
While the historic lamp shed glimmering light, 
Above the rest, one regal port aspired, 

Crowned like Assyria’s princes ; not a crest 
O’ertopped him, save the giant seraphim.’—/&c. } 

Striking and picturesque as this part of the work must be 
deemed, it is yet inferior, both in interest and pathos, to the 
concluding portions of the poem, in which the author appears to 
have put forth his full strength. He is here employed in de- 
lineating the result of the last dread tribunal, and the influence 
of conscience on the trembling myriads, as they touched the 
mysterious circle of the judgment seat; and beheld, as with the 
rapidity of lightning, their past existence rising before them, 
with all its deeds and dark imaginings. Self acquitted or con- 
demned, in short; and led by supernal power, they take their 
stations on the right or left. 

‘On all the hurrying throng 
The unerring pen stamped, as they passed, their fate. 
Thus, in a day, amazing thought! were judged 
The miilions, siuce from the Almighty’s hand, 
Launched on her course, earth rolled rejoicing.’ —[&c. ] 

To these lines succeeds a passage of great beauty and effect: 
in its imagery, rich and splendid; and in its close highly pa- 
. thetic. 


‘ By this, the sun his westering car drove low ;’—[&c. ] 
He proceeds in the same tender and valedictory strain, which 
had led him to notice the last recession of the westering sun, to 
apostrophize the evening star, now about to set for ever. There 
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1s something peculiarly solemn and affecting in this address ; it 
involves many circumstances of the most touching interest, and 
forms, altogether, a picture over which the mind hangs with 
fond attraction. Numerous as have bee the addresses to this 
lovely planet, there is not one which can compete with this, if 
regard be had to the awful magnitude of the occasion; and few 
which, in point of execution, can be deemed more pensively 
sweet and impressive. 
* Mild, twinkling through a crimson-skirted cloud, 

The solitary st: ir of evening shone. 

While sazinz, wistful, on that peer less light, 

T hereafter to be seen no more, (as oft 

In dreams strange images will mix,) sad thoughts 

Pass’d o’er my soul. Sorrowing, | cried, farewell, 

Pale, beauieous planet, thai displayest so soft, 

Amid yon glowing streak, thy transient beam! 

\ long, a last farewell! Seasons have c hang’d, 

Ages and empires roll’d, like smoke, away, 

But thou, unaltered, beamest as silver fair 

As on thy birth-night! Bright and watchful eyes, 

From palaces and bowers, have hail’d thy gem 

With secret transport! Natal star of love, 

And souls that love the shadowy hour of fancy, 

How much I owe thee, how I bless thy ray! 

How oft thy rising o’er the hamlet green 

Signal of rest, and social converse sweet, 

Beneath some patriarchal tree, has cheer’d 

The peasant’s heart, and drawn his benison ! 

Pride of the west! beneath thy placid light 

The tender tale shall never more be told, 

Man’s soul shall never wake to joy again: 

Thou sett’st for ever.—lovely orb, farewell !’ 

Meanwhile, from the host of angels surrounding the: clouds 
tabernacle of Shiloh and the seraphim, burst forth hymns of gra- 
titude and adoration; the effect of which is strongly painted to 
the heart through the medium of a simile, which does equal ho- 
nour to the powers and the feelings of the poet. 

‘ Low warblings, now, and solitary harps 

Were heard among the angels, touch’d and tun’d 
As to an evening hymn, preluding soft, 

To cherub voices ;’ [&c. | 

The influence of this celestial minstrelsy on the spirits of the 
xood, is described to be such as to impart a rapturous foretaste 
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of the bliss of heaven; but when the bard passes on to por- 
tray the effect of the scene on those who were consciously 
awaiting the punishment due to their transgressions, he has fur- 
nished us with a picture of nearly perfect beauty and originali- 
ty. Itis one which, whilst it impresses the mind with a deep 
sense of the misery of those who have mis-spent their period of 
probation, is yet tempered with so many strokes of tenderness 
and feeling, with so many exquisite touches of description, as 
to render it, although a very melancholy, yet a very interesting 
and pathetic representation.—['The specimen follows. ] 

It is shortly after these impressive lines, that the clouds are 
represented as breaking away from the summit of the mount, 
and the Son of God appears as rising to judgment. ‘The open- 
ing of the passage, and the simile by which 1t is illustrated, justly 
challenge our admiration, and may be said to indicate, with a 
full assurance, the hand of no inferior master. Nor, indeed, is 
the immediately following pronunciation of the final award, or 
the subsequent ascension of the throne of the Saviour, in any de- 
gree wanting either in majesty or sublimity. 

‘ As when from some proud capital that crowns 
Imperial Ganges, the reviving breeze 
Sweeps the dank mist.’—[See the Poem. ] 

Nature is then represented as giving notice through all her 
realms, of approaching dissolution; indications which are suc- 
ceeded by others tenfold more appalling, as they are felt to be 
the precursors of the agents of everlasting punishment. With 
this passage, which is wrought up with much energy and force, 
the subject and the poem conclude.—[It follows. ] 

‘That “ The Judgment” of Mr. Hillhouse, is a poem, which, 
independent of the youth of its author, or any other circum- 
stances of an extrinsic nature, reflects honour on himself and on 
his country ; will not, I think, from the specimens before us, be 
denied. It is, in fact, not only a production exhibiting conside- 
rable strength of imagination, but it is likewise elaborated, as to 
its execution, with singular taste and felicity. The versification, 
for instance, which in blank verse, if more than mediocrity be 
attained in its construction, is always a task of difficult achieve- 
ment, appears formed, in the Vision of Mr. Hillhouse, with but 
few exceptions, on the most correct principles of harmony and 
rhythmical variety; the pauses being, in genera!, so placed, as 
both to satisfy the ear, and correspond wiih the tone of the sub- 
ject. In another very important point of view, does the poem 
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of Mr. Hillhouse appear with decided advantage ; for it pos. 
sesses, from the plan which he has adopted, a command over 
the heart and feelings, which is not to be found in the attempts 
of those who have preceded him on the same subject. In short, 
such is the approach to excellence, both in the conception and 
execution of this little poem, that I confess myself more than 
commonly gratified in the opportunity of doing what hes in my 
power towards making it further known on this side the Atlantic ; 
especially, as the praise to which it is so justly entitled may, in 
all probability, lead its author to other and more extended ef- 
forts.—[From the same, by Dr. Drake. ] 





Arr. 30.—Specimens of the American Poets. London, 1822. 


THE poetical attempts of the Americans have hitherto been 
known to us only by their failure, and by the severity with which 
our critics have attacked them, and, it must be allowed, not with- 
out reason, whenever they found a suflicient opportunity. Un- 
der all this weight of discouragement, that great nation has been 
us active in improving her talents and refining her taste, as in 
advancing her political prosperity ; and she may now boast of 
possessing bards, whom she may present with pride and confi- 
dence to their rivals on this side the Atlantic. 

In point of literary dependence, America seems to be still a 
British colony, and to draw her supplies, ina great degree, from 
the mother country. She has not yet thrown off the yoke of 
criticism ; but, on the contrary, humbles herself under it, even 
to the discourageme nt of her native genius. [t 1s unfashionable 
to find any merit in her homebred aspirants ; and a fine taste can 
only be demonstrated by an exclusive preference of English ta- 
lent. In the relative state of English and American letters, this 
is certainly a natural inclination; but as far as regards the Eng- 
lish reader, it has an unfortunate tendency. To him the imita- 
tion of English style and sentiment, to which it inevitably leads, 
is yapid and uninteresting ; and he ‘asks for those demonstrations 
of national spirit and character, which would be regarded by the 
transatlantic critic with indifference or contempt. One original 
note is worth all the warblings of the mocking-bird, to ears w hich 
have been long familiar with his borrowed tunes. 

In the immediate extracts which we proceed to give from the 
“* Airs of Palestine,” by Mr. Pierpont, we find a very florid and 
ornamental style, varying from the old school of poetry only in 
rome occasional flourishes, which cannot be considered as an 
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improvement. The composition might pass it off very well for 
an English University prize poem. 

[| We omit the specimens which are given here, and from the 
subsequent poems—but we extract all the opinions of the re- 
viewer. 

We dismiss this portion of the volume, and certainly not with- 
out praise, if the admission may be tendered, as praise of an 
American poem, that it might pass undetected for good English 
currency. 

The extracts with which the editor next presents us, are from 
the poem of * The Back-Woodsman,” by Mr. Paulding. Enough 
is conveyed by the very title and subject of this work, to con- 
vince us that the author is not one who will confine himself to the 
ancient common forms of European versification ; and we there- 
fore gladly follow him into the woods of the west, in the hope of 
being conducted through their mighty labyrinths by the hand of a 
spirited and original guide. This expectation will not be disap- 
pointed: Mr. Paulding’s work is, at all events, characteristic of 
his country. ‘There is in it a robust energy, which sustains it 
under many defects. Like a strong traveller, the poet walks 
manfully on his way, little solicitous about the elegance of his 
motions.—His poetry is consistent with the rest of his character, 
which stands high for abflity. We are disposed to think that 
his poetical faculties are not those of which he has most reason 
to be proud. 

A light satirical poem follows, written in the manner of Don 
Juan, and not without effect, entitled “Fanny.” It is published 
anonymously ; a precaution for which the writer might have his 
private reasons within the walls of New-York ; and, indeed, we 
do not know that his name would have been a very powerful 
accessory, if it made no stronger an impression on English ears 
than those of Dabney, Maxw ell, Bryant, and Eastburn, to whose 
muses we are next introduced. 

Mr. Dabney’s peculiar vocation appears to be to the inditing 
of western battle songs, in which he certainly displays consider- 
able vigour ; but, unquestionably, more in the style of an Indian 
chief giving the war whoop, than of Tyrtaus of old, or of our 
own Campbell. The genius of Mr. Maxwell is of a more clas- 
sical turn, and adopts, for the most part, light and epigrammatic 
subjects. Mr. Eastburn’s work is an imitation of Scott’s poems. 
It is called “‘ Yamoyden, a Tale of the Wars of King Philip ;” 
by which latter appellation our readers must apprehend not the 
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object of their juvenile studies, in the history of Greece, but an 
unfortunate North-American chieftain, whose exploits and ca- 
tastrophe are highly romantic and interesting. Of Mr. Bryant 
it still remains to speak ; and we have nv hesitation in assigning 
to him the superiority over all his countrymen of whom we-have 
any knowledge. His poetry, according to the subject, is full of 
energy and sweetness.... 

We fully agree with the editor in the partiality with which he 
regards Mr. Bryant’s productions. 

A variety of fugitive pieces, drawn from different sources, 
conclude this pleasing epitome of American genius. 
‘. We may remark in conclusion, that the duties which the edi- 
tor has prescribed to himself, are performed in a very satisfac- 
tory manner. In his preface, and in the remarks prefixed to the 
different poems, he displays a fair and liberal spirit of criticism. 
— Monthly Magazine, May, 1822. 





Art. 31.—The Renegade, translated from the original of the Vicomrr 
D’ArxtincourtT. London. 

We have a flourishing instance of “the most high and palmy 
state”? to which the art of romance-writing has attained amongst 
the French, in this work ; which, in its native language, is running 
rapidly through successive editions. For this extraordinary suc- 
cess we Can perceive some temporary reasons. It contains, in 
the person of its hero, a mental and physiognomical portrait of 
Napoleon; a little varied, but sufficiently like to leave no 
doubt of the identity ; and it is replete with allusions to the late 
invasion of France, and other political. topics of recent occur- 
rence. ‘The execution is altogether in the French taste for dis- 
play and theatrical effect. It is the work of a man of genius, 
and the translation has fallen into very competent hands.—/hid. 





Art. 32. Happiness, a Tale, for the Grave and the Gay. Second 
Edition. 8yo. 2 Vols. London, 1821. [New-York and Bos- 
ton. | , 

Tuis tale appears to have been written solely for the purpose 
of inculcating particular religious opinions, and three fourths of 
the volumes are occupied by the discussion of controversial 
pomts. Sectarians of all descriptions, Calvinists, Anabaptists, 
and Socinians, pass in review before the author, and meet with 
censure and reproach in proportion as they deviate more or less 
remotely from his notions of orthodoxy. The story consists 
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principally of the adventures of two young ladies, one of whom is 
married to a gambling rake, and the other, who is herself very 
pious, is at last united to a reformed infidel; who had previously 
broken the heart of a young damsel, one of her most intimate 
acquaintance, by deserting her after having engaged her affec- 
tions.—The work is calculated for a particular class of read- 
ers, as this short account will sufficiently indicate.—Monthly 
Review, Feb. 1822. 





Art. 33.—The Cavalier, a Romance. By Ler Grszons, Esq. [His 
Novelist’s name.}] 3 Vols. 8vo. London, 1821. [A. Small, Phile- 
del phia. | 
Tuts tale, as may be inferred from its title, is founded upon 

some events, which occurred in the time of the first Charles ; 

in the period of the Commonwealth; and in the early part 
of the succeeding reign. Its heroine is a niece of the redoubt- 
ed president Bradshaw, and its hero is Colonel Sydenham, after- 
wards Lord Falconridge, descended from Aben Seyd Namrah, 

a Saracen leader of great valour, who accompanied Richard 
of the Lion’s Heart on his return from the Holy Land. This 
Aben Seyd was rew arded for his services, by a magnificent grant 
of lands in the county of Derby ; and, from motives of gratitude 
for such munificence, as well as from other motives, conformed 
to the Christian faith. 

The author exhibits his cavaliers in those colours which har- 
monize so well with the sunset of chivalry in England; they 
are brave, pious, loyal, hospitable, and generous; he paints the 
Roundheads somewhat after the style of Butler, though giving at 
the same time full effect to their few nobler qualities. He gives 
a spirited portrait of that “ chief of men,” Oliver Cromwell, as 
he looked in the last year of his mortal existence. 

The love scenes are well drawn; and the heroine, Hester 
Bradshaw, is truly beautiful. A good relief of the comic also 
runs through the volumes ; and we > have no hesitation in ranking 
them in the nearest row to the wizard of the North. The Ca- 
valier, is indeed a very excellent romance, and as such we re- 

commend it.—European Magazine, Oct. 1822. 





Art. 34.—Conduct is Fate. In three volumes. sone ne 1822. 
[and New-York. | 

- Turs is neither so stupid a thing as ‘ Whelie,” nor so shock- 

ing to decency and good feciing as ‘ Some Passages in the Life 
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of Adam Blair.’ It aspires to a rank intermediate between the 
blood-and-thunder romances of the Ratcliffe School, and the so- 
ber plebeianism of the natural and matter-of-fact genus of Novel- 
ists. ‘The plot indicates considerable powers of invention and 
fancy, and the denouement is ultimately effected by means which, 
if they cannot be pronounced very natural, or very much in 
keeping with the general contour of the story, contain nothing 
absolutely immoral, revolting, or abominable, like some other 
productions of the same class which we could name. There is, 
to be sure, a little sprinkling of adultery here and there—a good 
deal of murder—robbery ad libitum—queerish doings occasion- 
ally—and peccability in all, even the most perfect of the cha- 
racters: but we are fully aware that a portion of all this is al- 
fowable—that an author, whether male or female, must sacrifice 
a little to effect—and that 

Hanc veniam petimusque damusque vicissim. 
We think, however, that the fair author would have done well 
to have conned Lord Byron’s Lecture on Aristotle and the Uni- 
ties. ‘The most startling demands are made on our powers of 
credibility,—and_ unless “the reader possesses, or imagines he 
possesses a species of ubiquity, we cannot conceive how, i in the 
course of three or four pages, he can transport himself from Po- 
land to Italy—from Italy to Switzerland—from Switzerland to 
England—and from England back to Switzerland. Nor are 
many parts of the story a whit more probable. 

This is obviously “ the infant lisp” of the author’s * pencil,” 
as she somewhat ludicrously calls it, and therefore entitled to 
considerable indulgence. If we have seemed severe, it was 
solely to point out the sins that most easily beset her, that in 
any future effort she might guard against similar trespasses.— 
Old Edinburgh Magazine, April, 1822. 





Art. 35.—Select Works of the British Poets, with Biographical and — 


Critical Prefaces. By Dr. Aixen. Royal 8vo. London. 

It has been too much the fashion of late years to study the 
great art of poetry only in the productions ‘of modern bards ; 
and, while their names are mentioned with all reverence, to 
neglect the cultivation of our older writers. We have therefore 
noticed with pleasure the appearance of a compilation, which 
places before us the best portions of our poets in a very acces- 


sible form ; and in the selection of which we have the benefit ot 


the sound taste. and critical abilities, of a gentleman so Jong and 
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so usetully known to the world of letters as Dr. Aiken. The 
plan of the present volume is both comprehensive and judicious ; 
containing, as it does, a chronological series of our classical 
poets from Ben Jonson to Beattie, without mutilation or abridg- 
ment, enriched with biographical and critical notices of the au- 
thors. It is certainly a great improvement not to subject the 
poems to the caprice of the compiler, but to give them in an 
entire state; and the biographical prefaces are executed ina 
very neat and perspicuous manner.—.Monthly Review, March, 
1822. 





Art. 36.—The Village Minstrel, and other Poems. By Joun Crare, 
the Northamptonshire Peasant, Author of ‘“‘ Poems on Rural Life 
and Scenery.” 2Vols. 12mo. London. 1821. 

Since the publication of the former poems of this Northamp- 
tonshire peasant, and which attracted a considerable share of 
attention, the genius of the author has acquired for him some 
powerful and valuable friends. The kindness of his publishers, 
indeed, should first be mentioned : for they afforded him an op- 
portunity of appearing before the world not only without a 
chance of loss, but with a decent remuneration,* and thus be- 
came the means of making his merits known to several noble- 
inen and gentlemen; who generously contributed a fund suffi- 
cient at all events to secure the poet from the evils of poverty, 
and to enable him to apply his mind more freely to his favourite 
pursuit. John Clare was no sooner in possession of this little 
competency, than, ‘not having the fear’ of Mr. Malthus “ be- 
fore his eyes, but moved and seduced by the instigation” of a 
natural feeling, he became wedded not to “ immortal verse,”’ but 
to the ‘rosebud in humble life,’ ‘ Patty of the vale,’ alias ‘ Mar- 
tha Turner,’ a country maiden, on whom his affections had been 
for some time fixed. The lady’s dower, we are told, and we 
congratulate her lord on the acquisition, consists of ‘the virtues 
of industry, frugality, neatness, good temper, and a sincere love 
for her husband.’ His household at the present time compre- 
hends his aged and infirm parents, his wife, and one ‘sole 
daughter of his house and home ;’ who, it is said, seems to be 
the avant-covrier of a numerous progeny. We are sorry to add 
that, notwithstanding the kind exertions which have been made 
in his favour, he still occasionally feels the pressure of pecuniary 


* Four times the amount of the sum which Milton received for the copy-right of 
Paradise Lost. 
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difficulties : but we sincerely hope that the publication of * The 
Village Minstrel’ will put his finances on a very flourishing 
footing. 

We observe in this publication the same natural graces of 
thought and simplicity of rural imagery which his earlier poems 
so profusely displayed: but we could have wished that_ the 
poet’s friends had not so soon presented him again before the 
public, as we feel persuaded that, by labour and attention, his 
style would be most materially improved. We cannot forbear 
to suggest to him the advice w ‘hich Dr. Moore offered to Burns, 
but which in fact is much more applicable to Clare, that he 
should “deal more sparingly for the future in the provincial 
dialect.’ Burns’s Scotticisms, give a lively simplicity and 
beauty to his poems, but there is nothing “ Doric” in the North- 
amptonshire dialect of this writer.—Jbid. 





Art. 37.—The Martyr of Antioch; a Dramatic Poem. By the Rev. 
H. H. Mirman, Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford, 
pp. 168. London, 1822. [Boston and New-York.] 

The Martyr of Antioch is a suitable companion to The Fall of 
Jerusalem, “a the same admirable and pure-minded writer. It 
breathes the sublimed and etherealise -d spirit of the most exalted 
poetry, and is imbued witha tinge of classical elegance and sim- 
plicity—qualities never more rare among writers than in this age. 
Mr. Milman appears to be a man of the purest mind, of the most 
polished taste, of genuine and deep-felt piety, of sreat sensibility 
io the unutterable beauties and sublimities of the sacred volume, 
and of the loftiest sympathy with all that belongs to and concerns 
the history of those who “ countéd not their lives dear to them,” 
but “resisted unto blood,” striving against idolatry and corrup- 
tion. His “heavenly muse”? is, therefore, successful only when 
she sings of heavenly themes. Less energetic than the author of 
Childe Harold, he has perhaps more of the true sublime ; and if 
his language be not so compressed, nor his cogitations so pro- 
found, he is a greater master of the heart, and “infinitely more 
soothing and elevating. He shines, not with an ov erpowering 
and consuming brightness, but with a tempered, equable, and 
ventle radiance. He scorns those paltry figures of rhetoric, which 
have such attractions for meaner minds, and is neither epigram- 
matic nor antithetical; but, deeply impressed with his subject, 
and rich in the treasures of heavenly wisdom and divine poetry, 
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he relies on these resources, and has studied that ¢ ‘legance which 
depends for its inexpressible charm on its simplicity. 

lt appears to us, that this exquisite poem would have lost no- 
thing had the author abandoned the dramatic form, and given it 
asa regular and continuous composition. ‘The plot, if so it may 
he called, is too simple, and the incidents too few to produce 
dramatic effect. He has been singularly fortunate in making the 
interest of the poem to turn, not on the bodily, but on the men- 
ial agonies of the Martyr neophyte: For what is death, in its 
most savage forms—what are 

‘The lifted axe, the agonising wheel, 
Luke’s iron crown, or Damien’s bed of steel,” 

io the irrepressible conflict of filial, fraternal, or conjugal love, 
aud the paramount calls of a terrible duty—at such an hour ? 
When the great Lord Russel had parted from his beloved and 
devoted wife, on the morning of the day in which he was exe- 
cuted, he exclaimed, “ The bitterness of death is past! '? Let the 
reader peruse the interview between the Heathen priest and his 
Christian daughter, or turn to that between the Prefect Olibius 
and the object of his affectionate love, and, with all this, let him 
conjoin the tortures of a savage and immediate death—and he 
will have some idea of the contending passions that struggled for 
the ascendancy in the bosom of the young and tender neophyte. 

We cannot descend from the feelings to which our remarks 
have given birth, and commence a ver bel critique. Yet from 
the esteem we cherish for the author, we must inform him, that 
we think he has once and again been guilty of a considerable 
degree of carelessness. Mr. Milman should not have suffered the 
worthy Editor of the Literary Gazette* to catch him tripping in 
erammar? ‘These things are not we iburgh Maga- 
sine, March, 1822. 








Ant. 38.—Minstrel Love, from the German of the author of Undine. 
By Grorce Soane, A. B. 2 Vols. 12mo. London. fand New- 
York.] | | 
Tue translator of this werk seems to have undertaken it pure- 

ly in compassion to the public, and zeal for the Baron de la 

Motte Fouque, that his beautiful fictions might not any longer 

suffer by the villanous disguise under which his “ Sintram’? has 


* Why does Mr. Dibdin suffer himself to be so wantouly and rudely assailed in 
this journal, [Lit. Gaz.] without inflicting a just and severe chastisement on his as- 
sailant? Does he consider his traducer below his notice, and best answered by 


sot contempt! Ir this be his feeling, perhaps he ts m the richt 
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been given to the English reader. This translation is tree, easy: 

and not deficient in elegance; even ihe faults of his own style re- 
semble those of his admired original so much, that they perhaps 
can scarcely be deemed disadvantages, rather he ightening the 
resemblance to it, than robbing it of any of its graces. Mr. 
Soane writes bad poetry; so does the Baron. Mr. Soane ob- 


jects to the frequent use of particular words ; sometimes even of 


vulgar ones, such for example as ordentlich ; and we object to 
Mr. Soane’s repetition of words somewhat affected, as “ stilly,”’ 
and sometimes giving an idea less elegant or impressive than the 


author’s. ‘To apply the term s¢ olding 7c, to the remonstrances ot 


the lovely queen Solyma, or to a vallant knight rebuking his 
horse, is not happy. But, in general, Mr. Soane’s translation is 
quite elegant, and quite faithful enough. The story itself glows 
with German feeling and German mysticism. The pure ro- 
mance of the Provence al ‘Troubadour is finely set forth in the 
character of the hero, and every page is stamped with genius ; 
of a kind, however, too abstracted to be relishe 'd, or even under- 
stood, by the common herd of novel-reade w Monthly 
Magazine, 1822. 








Art. 39.—The Second Tour of Dr. Syntax, in search of rings 
a Poem. Royal 8vo. (With 24 Coloured Plates.) London, 1820. 
[Carey & Lee, Philadelphia. | 

Art. 40.—The Third Tour of Dr. Syntax, in search of a Wife. A 
poem. Royal 8vo. (With 25 Coloured Plates.) 1821. 

Excess in amusement is the great beginning of bad habits ot 
all kinds; and, if we proceed from life to literature, how many 
instances do we daily sce of authors whose first and shorter le- 
vities would have been forgiven and forgotten, had they not 
transgressed as they adv anced all the limits of sensible toleration. 
and tarnished their brief and early honours with long and late 
inferiority of wit. The observation may be extended even to 
the ignoble art of puffing. A little modest impudence in this 
way is very generally overlooked ; but who in our era and our 
altered state of manners, can suffer - the-same liberties of self ap- 
plause which we allow to an Ovid or a Lucan? We say nothing 

of the equality of modern genius with that of these worthies ; but 

(thanks to a better creed, and nobler motives of action!) there is 

no danger of a later poet, who approaches within miles of his 

humblest predecessors, being bold enough to talk of himself as 
they have done. We have rambled into this little digression 
while taking these Second and Third ‘Tours in company with 
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Dr. Syntax. It would grieve us to be too severe on an esta- 
blished favourite with a certain class of readers: more especial- 
ly one who has passed (if we are rightly informed) a long life in 
the service of literature ; and some of whose earlier productions 
manifest a difierent degree of poetical power from that of the 
works before us. The truth is, however, that a poet who pro- 


fesses to be attended by a painter , and to be furnishing subjects 


for the pencil in the whole of his efforts, must be too often des- 
titute of the ideal charm of composition, and of all that delicate 
excellence which answers to such a feeling. Comparatively, 


he can have to expatiate in but a narrow intellectual world of 


his own creating, peopling, and endowing ; for detached forms 
and petty peculiarities must be the chief food of his imagination. 
if these observations to the limited task of the poet who ex pro- 
fesso leads the painter, what must be their justice of application 
to him who follows the painter? ‘This, we are willing to ima- 
gine, has not often been the case, where any due talent has ex- 
isted to rescue the nobler workin of the two from this subser- 
viency. Yet we fear, that Dr. Syntax must plead guilty to the 
charge of playing second fiddle in the most considerable portion 
of his labours ; though Mr. Rowlandson has so admirably (on 
many occasions at least) played the first, that the poetical pride 
of his coad; jitor, of whatever qu: ility it may be, must have been 
the less painfully wounded. ‘The information that the author ts 
an octogenarian, must also greatly check the severity of criti- 
cism. While, however, we pay due respect to the former merits 
of an experienced writer, we must not forget the contending du- 
ty which we owe to our readers in the existing case; and we 
must acknow ledge that a large part of both these volumes of the 
Tour of Syntax does remind us, in its diffuseness, and in its di- 


lating and diluting properties, of that great master of feeble am- 


plification, our noble Secretary for Foreign Affairs; [Lord Lon- 
donderry. |—.Vonthly Review, Dec. 1821. 





Ant. 41.—Some Passages in the Life of Mr. Adam Blair, Minister ot 
the Gospel at Cross-Me. kde, Edinburgh, 1822. 

THE publics ation whose title we have just copied, is, in a high 
degree, lascivious and indecent in many of its det tails—unfit for 
the perusal of the youth of either sex, “whose imaginations it is 
calculated to inflame—and deeply injurious to our national 
priesthood, than whom the world does not contain a more mo- 


ral. useful. zealous. and apostolic order of men. ‘The worst of 


it is. that Sin is here tricked out in the habiliments of Holiness. 
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and the disgusting siang of the tabernacle and the meeting-house 
applied to descriptions a: id facts adapted only for the meridian 
of the brothel. 
‘’Tis too much proved, that, with devotion’s visage. 
And pious action, it does sugar o’er 
The devil himself.’ : 
Old Edinburgh Magazine, March, 1822. 





Art, 42.—The Ayrshire Legatees; ov, the Pringle Family. 12mo. 
Edinburgh, 1821. 

Art. 43.— Annals of the Parish; or, the Chronicle of Dalmailing ; 
during the Ministry of the Rev. Micah Balwhidder. Written by 
Himself. Arranged and edited by the Author of ‘*‘ The Ayrshire 
Legatees,”’ &c. 12mo. Edinburgh, 1821. [Carey, Philad.] 

By some perverse destiny, it was our fate to fall into contact 
with a work entitled * ‘The Farthquake, ”? which was announced 
to be written by the author of ‘ The Ayrshire Legatees ;’ and 
never was our patience so il! requited as by those three volume s 
of dullness and extravagance. The publications before us, how- 
ever, are of so much higher an order, that we cannot believe 
ihem to be derived from the same pen. 

In neither of the productions which are the subject of this ar- 
ticle, is any novelty of incident or intricacy of-plot to be dis- 
cerned: but they are marked by pleasing pictures of the class 
of life to which the y relate ; and they frequently remind us by 
their phraseology, and other circumstances characteristic of the 
lowlands, of those exquisite pencillings of nature which abound 
in the novels of the Waverley school. Indeed, report states the 
author of them to be nearly allied by marriage to Sir Walter 
Scott, whose name mas always stood so much connected with 
those strangely fatherless children :—we say strangely, because 
we should imagine that any man would he proud to own such 
eminent bantlings of his brain. Monthly Review, Dec. 1821. 
Ant. 44.—Sir Andrew v Wylie, of that. ik. By the Author of * An- 

nals of the Parish,” &c. 3 Vols. Edinburgh. 1822. [New-York.] 

“Sir Andrew Wylie, of that Ik,” professes to be a “true 
and authentic history’ > of a Scottish peasant boy of the very 
lowest class, who, by dint sf impudence, low cunning, and mo- 
ther wit, aided by an uninterrupted series of lucky chances, 
raises himself, or, to speak more correctly, is raised to affluence 
and rank, and w “son the author traces through a long catalogue 
of incredible adventures, till at last, after his strange eventful 
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career, he subsides into an M.P.,a baronet, and a benedict ; 
when he is somewhat scurvily turned adrift by his creator, the 
author of ‘ Annals of the Parish,,’’? to end his days as he best 
may, in a landward parish of Ayrshire. He is an ill-shaped, un- 
liked, lubberly Scotch lout, with a large share of the low, gro- 
velling, and sordid cunning, peculiar to his countrymen of a 
particular class; of the most absurd and pedantic vanity; al- 
ways coarse, and dust-licking, a buffoon without drollery ; a wit 
without humour, a sage without wisdom ; and incessantly med- 
dling with other people’ s matters, and neglecting his own. The 
chapters and episodes, too, have much the same connection with 
one another as a dozen haddocks suspended from the same stick 
passing through each “ eyeless hole’’—a cruel species of juxta- 
position! The author’s language, also, is in perfect keeping and 
congruity with the story; and being neither English, Irish, nor 
Scotch, may, without any impropriety, be said to be his own. 
The book contains many profound retiections, every way worthy 
of the far-famed author of “'The E arthquake,” and the deviser of 
‘The Seven Principles of Political Science,” for our friend Sir 
Richard. (ft has, however, one signal and prominent merit: 
is highly moral in its tendency. [It may do good, and can do no 
harm. # 7 he truth seems to be, however, that he 1s a squeezed 
orange, or, to vary the figure, that his vein is w rought out, and 
his oes Y; ne neither active nor vigorous, is at the end of 
its tether. His mind is an intellectual barrel-organ, that can be 
set to the droll tunes called ‘The Ayrshire Legatees,” and 
‘* Micah Balwhidder,” and no other; or he is like a horse ina 
gin, once round his puny circlet, and, ever afterwards, he must 
patiently trudge over the same course. We have, however, yet 
one advice to give him. Before he sends forth any more of his 
manufactures, he would do well to provide himself with an E ung- 
lish Dictionary, in which useful book he wiil acquire much 
needful knowledge.—Old Edinburgh Magazine, Feb. 1822. 





Ant. 45.—Letters to Richard Heber, Esq. containing Critical Remarks 
on a Series of Novels beginning with Waverley, and an attempt to 
ascertain their Author. London, 1821. [and Parker, Boston. ] 

Tus is a striking proof of the value and importance, as well 
as the unexampled celebrity of these novels, that before the first 
born of the family is seven years old, and when many a thriving 
addition is yet expected, the question of their parentage should 
have called forth a work of so much ingenuity and research, as 
that before us. The mvsteries of Rowley. of Ossian. and of Jas 
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hius, were, Comparatively, objects of antiquarian speculation, 
when they began to be mooted in controversy. But even when 
books came to be written to unmask Chatterton, convict M‘Pher- 
son, and unveil Sir Philip Francis, none of them—not all of 
them—elicited so great a variety of curious, instructive, and 
exciting matter, as is s done by this satisfactory [doubtful] integia- 
tion of the poet of Marmion and the author of Wav erley. Asa 
lesson of judici ious and elegant criticism, illustrated in a manner 
equally pleasing and powerful, we have already recommend- 
ed the volume to all who have read the poems and novels ; and 
we would add, that none who have enriched their shelves with 
the works, should omit to place the commentary in the proud 
row. Nay, eventhe Great Unknown might not rise unbenefited 
from such a study of himself—of his own, it may be, unheeded 
excellencies, as well as unrecognised faults.—and of a view so 
beautifully systematic of those very rules of high rhetoric and 
exalted belles lettres, which, if he has sometimes transgressed. 
he has so much oftener confirmed and dignified. — New Edinbur gh 
Review, Oct., 1821. | 





ArT. 46.—Specimens of the Russian Poets, with Preliminary Remarks 
and Biographical . ~ otices. Translated by Joun Bowntnc, F 8. 
12mo. London, 1821. fand Bosien. | 
Unit the appearance of this little volume, we confess we 

were not aware that Russia had made such progress in the cul- 
tivation of poetical talent as is here displayed; and to finda 
wreath of such blooming and fragrant flowers amid the perpetual 
snows of the north is peculiarly gratifying. Indeed, when we 
advance in our reflections from the mere pleasure of the disco- 
very to its remoter consequences, we cannot but attach very 
considerable interest to the present publication. Poetry is, 
confessedly, more than the ornament of society: it 1s one impor- 
tant element of the education of the human mind ; and for ever 
wall it have a great and visible influence on the formation of na- 
tional character. 

Ina very well written introduction, the translator of the com- 
positions before us has given us much information concerning 
the progress of poetry in Russia. We can assure him that we 
see no chance whatever of his work being undervalued, in its 
general importance and success, by any person of sufficient in- 
tellect and taste to judge of its merits. We encoun rage him most 
warmly, therefore, to proceed in his ‘ extensive plan,’ and to fa- 
your the English reader with a ‘general history of assian lite- 
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vature.’ Of the Russian language he seems the critic as well as 
the translator. 

Among the living writers, (perhaps among all the writers He 
Russia,) Karamsin holds the highest place. His ‘History o 


Russia,’ according to Mr. B., is ‘ the first and best literary work? 


ever produced ‘in the country which it celebrates.’ We re- 


joice to hear that such a man ‘has been loaded with honours 


and distinctions ;? and we augur wéll for the future melioration 

of a gov ernment, which has the sense and spirit thus to patronize 
literature, — Monthly Review, Oct. 1821. 
——— 
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In Jlddress delivered before the Worcester Agricultural Society. 

By Hon. Jonathan Russell. 

Massachusetts Agricultural Repository and Journal. 
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northern states, delivered before the Agricultural Society of Rennse- 
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Lessons in English Grammar. By Alonzo Lewes. Boston. 
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4A Topographical and Statistical Manual of the State of New-York, 
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[The first statistical experiment of the author of this original work, was made 
in 1811, when the editors of the “ Am. Med. and Phil. Reg.” of this city bestowed 
upon it a deserved eulogy, but attributed it to Mr. H. G. Spafford—instead of the 
real author, Mr. Sterling Goodenow. ‘This is a publication which clesely aims at 
utility—for the author has the unfashionable hardihood to think that those who 
make the largest books are not the greatest contributors to our literature. He 
says, in the preface to this edition—‘I have rejected all suggestions of adding 
maps, hundreds of pages, or binding. Maps of the state are now seen every 
shere—book-making is foreign from my design——and a bound book could not so 
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well be carried in the pocket, like a newspaper or almanack, as this is intende ag: to 
be, whenever it is desivable. I looked only to use, convenience, and economy : 
facts, thus condensed, and presented, in their results, in a strong light, are more 
easily and distinctly remembered or recollected than long descriptions of them. 
The world, I believe, feels the inconvenience of know! dge and ideas being scat- 
tered through millions of mighty volumes.’—-And he has presented results in a 
strong light—for we have never, for instance, seen a country exhibited so fully, 
by its secondary divisions, or counties, to the eye at one view, as are those of this 
state in his little work. li gives their comparative size, &c., and saves the trouble 
of turning to another leaf, as in Gazetteers and Geographies. Its services will be 
great, if they equal its Merits. | 

To) vographical Sketches of parts of the States of Pen nsylvania, Ohio, 
sallaiea, [Hlinois, Missouri, and Kentucky; taken from notes of a 
gentleman who travelled through those states in the summer of 1820. 
pp. 300. 8vo. [In press.] Davis & Force. Washington. 
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A aoe of the American Revolution; comprehending all the 
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General Washington. 2 vols. 8yu. pp. 1002. Franklin Betts. 
Baltimore. 1822. 

A Sketch of the Life of Brigadier General F. Marion, and a history 
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‘Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society. Vol. XI. 
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to the present time. By Rev. J. Greenleaf, of Wells. Portsmouth. 
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Vol. HI. By Peter Force. 18mo. 

Miss Benger’s Life of Anna Boleyn. 8vo. A. Small.  Philad. 

LAW. 

Report of the case of the Jeune Eugenie, determined in the circuit 
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Mason, Esq. 

The Bankrupt Law, as now before congress. Philadelphia. 

Reports of Cases determined in the Constitutional (Appeal) Court 

South Carolina. By Henry J. Nott, and David J, MsCord, 2 
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American Precedents of Declarations, collected chiefly from the 
manuscripts of the late Chief Justice Parsons, and other eminent 
pleaders in the state of Massachusetis. By J. Anthon, @sq. Brooktteld. 

MEDICINE—(and Surgery.) 

A Treatise on Domestic Medicine, pointing ort in plain Jenguage, 
and as free from professional terms as possible, the — , Symptoms, 
&c. &c., of all diseases, &c. By Robert 1 ‘homas, M. D., author of 
the Modern Practice of Physic. 1st Am. ed. with an additions of 
the author not hitherto published. Revised by David Hosack, M. D., 
Prof. &c. [Jn press.] Collins & Co. New-York. 

The Journal of Foreign Medical Science and Literature; being a 
continuation of the Eclectic Repertory. Philadephia. 

The first Lines of the Practice of Surgery; designed as an introduc- 
tion for students, and a concise hook of reference tor practitioners. 
With sixteen copper-plates. By Samue ‘| Cooper, late surgeon to the 
forces, &c., with notes, by A. H. Stevens, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo. Nae. 

1 Summary of Ph ysiology. By F. Magendie. Translated trom 
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[This work is going through the press I isurely, and will appear about the last 
of September, or the ‘beginning of October. | 
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serve as his excuse for the delay of the last and the present . Number. 
But against the accusation of sac rificin g the interest of his subscribers, 
he begs leave to put in an auxiliary plea : The quantity of matter is 
not lessened in each publication, and they have four months’ litera- 
ture, instead of three. There is no loss of value, therefore, in respect 
to quantity—and there is a gain with respect to time.—He trusts the 
number of his original Articles in this No., and the diligence dis- 
playe d in the Seledtions—will be his evidence. 


Pn The Editor’s absence. from une voidable priz ate avocations, must 


























